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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations ^elected for this fourth and last volume bring 
ibe sodd picture up to 1901. 

The illustrated record of the Eighteenth Century in Volume HI 
has already reflected the development in range and spirir from 
the previous centuries, but the Nineteenth Century provides x 
difference even more significant* at least in so far as the latter half 
offhe ceiirury is amoerned. 

The period covered; in Volume IV runs from the 1*■* tilt 

death of Queen Victoria, and therefore moves from The age of the 
Frvnch Revolution and the Napokonk Wars* through the gay 
licence of the Regency to die more soberly coloured middle years 
of ihe century, an which industrial unrest contrasts sharply with 
the me Let imfustml wealth and material comfort, and comes 
finally to the feverish activity and elegance of the ft# dr wdt. 

Bui stlch a stimmily obscures the tremendous counterpoint of 
enlcrpnisc and blindness, of opportunities r.cried or neglected* that 
lies behind the cenrun. a pattern which cm only be SpotJigl^d 
here and there—imperil development averts and industrial 
conditions ai home, the railway age and the neo-Gothic fervour* 
agricultural reform and the internal combustion engine. 

The harsh contrasts of die mediaeval world though transmuted 
arc r * er recognizable w Victorian England. Sir Gorging Midas 
flourishes oblivious of King Cholera's Cottit (§7) and §119)1 the 
"back co-baefcV mock the fliitocss of ihcr Great Exhibition (§69 and 
§77), the chi Id labourers 1 >f the tcuti le fac to ries g* > utilicodtid * mong 
the divert. tJuit greet the abolition of negm slavery (§95, §94 and 
§95), It h easy to lay overmuch emphasis on this aspect and there¬ 
by to ignore the very great and real achievement of the century, 
not only in colonisation and indusitisd output but in thought and 
literature and invention. I have sought therefore to strike a balance 
between them and while nut ignoring the rick bumet and the slum 
dweller to show 1% well the other side of the picture, the achieve¬ 
ment^ of engineering, the lugh standard of living that couJd he 
enjoyed by a greatly increased number* the lavish srali: of enter¬ 
tainment and amusement t and* pcrltaps the mmi duminam feature 
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■ >{ .til. the grest figures cha: h.>!d the c. ot«n together and ate them- 
jtlvcs the expression of iLS virrutd and its faults—Dickens and 
Tbarkeray, Ruskin anti Carlyle, Darwin, Gladstone, William 
Morris, Tennyson and the rest. 

The type of fodal illustration and the medium change with 
the scene t the early vesr* .>f rite century glow with hand-coloured 
aquatints, in the thirties ant! forties the liilingnph, the woodcut, 
and cn(paving Jft used to picture the iodustrid and the fejhitt? 
dhk scene alike. The whole century is rich in satire from Gillray 
and Rowlandson through Leech and Doyle to du Mail Her, with 
what contrasted eficcr rhesc examples of their work will disclose. 

The narrative pointer and engraver dominate the fatter half of 
the century, with Lhc black-and-white jurist. the [numaliat and the 
photographer commenting increasingly on the social scene of the 
contemporary world: the trend is cither sentimental or plainly 
factual, until the l«nsc of design and corn position reasserts itself 
in rhe new medium of photography, 

! hire to thank Mr. C K. Adams. Directs* of the National 
Portrait Gallery„ for his continued help on the porTtai:*, chosen, 
and Miss Hamilton Jones, Librarian of A cm films. Ltd., for 
making available to me the Victorian photographs TCprotluced « 
§ny and as well is for drawing mj attention to lhc 

aerial photograph of industrial housing {$69). 

Rtmt C. Wricht 

Wttirrj/iw: iJitor 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tina fourth arid last volume of the flhwraied Edition of my 
English Sod*! History covers the Nineteenth Century, Its 
principal theme is the economic causes and social and intellectual 
consequences of the Industrial Revolution in full blast. By the 
end of Victories reign it bad given increased material comforts to 
m enormously enlarged population. It bad done so by substi¬ 
tuting machine rteduairm for craftsmanship, and the modem 
great city for the village as the notnul residence of Englishmen, 
The con sequent changes in the ethos of civilization and intellect 
form, 1 confess, too large* intricate and varied a theme for rite 
brief space that can here he offends d- But if this volume is patently 
inadequate, I hope it may at least be suggestive. 
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Chapter One 

COBBETTS ENGLAND. 1793-1^2 


I Chats* in Turn end Cwntiy~¥etU-riii — Usi tvmaJ. •.. — 

Coirntt^erim — Educertoj- — LedMits — Irms'r UV»w. 

(Th* Win with Frwt. rygy-tBu- IiBij. Ptftrfo\ 
tlij. Tht Rtft&tn B*ff. i8ji-!8jr_) 

B ETWEEN the dmfcal world of the Eighteenth Century 
with lt5 sdf-cnnhrlencc and self-content, and the restless 
England of Peierloo and the rick-bummgs. of By ran and Cobbett, 
were interposed Twenty years or war with Revolutionary and 
Napokonic France (i79J-iStj). 

fViming - at a critical moment in our social development, the 
Jong war was a grave misfortune, With its violent disturbances of 
economic life, and its mood of 'and-jacobin’ reaction against ail 
proposals fur reform and all sympathy with the claims and 
sufferings of the poor—the war formed the worst possible en¬ 
vironment for the industrial and social changes then in rapid 
progress. The modem English slum town grew tip to meet the 
momentary needs of the new type of employer and jerry-builder, 
unchtckcdini! unguicU id by public control of any sort. A rampant 
individualism. Inspired by no idea beyond quick money returns, 
set up the cheap and nasty model of modem industrial life and its 
surroundings, Town-planning, sanitation and amenity were 
things undreamt of by the vulgarian makers of the new world, 
while the aristocratic ruling class enjoyed its own pleasant life 
apart, and thought that town building, sanitation and factory 
conditions were no concent of government. Greai tidies would 
in any case have been bad enough 11 me slums 11 i Eighteenth 
Century London had already shown, but the circumstances 
of the Napoleonic period in England were peculiarly unfavour¬ 
able to the better development of the grim factory (owns of 
the North, and to the relations of the new type of employer to 
the new type of employee. Man had acquired formidable tools 
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foi refashioning his life before he had given tiic least thought 
to the question of what sort of life it would be well foe him to 
Cushion. 

Since murndpal lethargy and corruption bad bug lose all touch 
with civic Traditions and public spirit of .mediaeval torpnmc life 
the stiddai growth of the new fectoiy quarters did nut disturb 
the -.Lumbers of the town oligarchic}* who were so well 
lomed to neg Sect their old duties that they were incapable of rising 
10 a new call And when, m usually happened* the development 
took place outside the area of my corporate town, the jjentlirm™ 
magistrates of the County made no pretence to control housing 
activities. 

VXlien Waterloo was fought, rural England was still in its un¬ 
spoilt beauty, and moat English sown* were either handsome or 
picturesque, The factory region* were a small pan of the whole, 
but unluckily they were the model for the future. A run*- type of 
urban community was permitted to grow up which it was fatally 
easy r;o imitate on an ever increasing scale, midi lo another 
hundred years the great majority of Englishmen were dwdten In 
mean sheets. When, as the Nineteenth Century advanced, local 
government was gradually made to attend to its duties, by being 
subjected to democratic local election and to central control from 
NX'Tutrhalk then indeed targe provision made for health,, 
convenience and education. But even after these belated reforms 
in the tinlitarkn sphere, uglbics$ mnum a quality of the modem 
dry* tendered acceptable by custom to a public that can imagine 
(inly what it has seen. 

The course of the Napoleonic wars, with blockade ;md counter- 
blockade, made business a gamble. There was every incitement 
to manufacturing enterprise, creept security. England^ couttul 
of die tnd her new power of machine production not vet 
imitated in other lands, gave her a monopoly of many markets in 
America, Africa and rite Far East* But the European maikeis were 
aliematdy opened and dosed to British goods according to the 
vagaries of diplomacy and war. One year an allied State would 
have its armies dnthed and shod by British workmens next 
year it might be under the hed of France* a part of Napoleon’s 
"continental system 1 The unnecessary war with the United 
States (ifiit-iSij) was another dement of disturbance to tmfe 
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Tfee sufferings of the English working class were increased 
bv these violent fiuctuatkim of demand and employment; and 
unemployment was ’worst of all during the postwar slump after 

Waterloo, „ , . . c 

Th c war |uul also tiie elfcct or knitting out tfle supply ol 

Europeso com, which had at bit become necessary to steady Food 
prices in our thickly populated island When rose from *5 shillings 
a quarter in 179 a, tire year before the war broke out, to 116 shillings 
in iHir the year Napoleon went to Moscow. The poor, both in 
town and country, surtvred terribly fipni the price of bread, though 
it put money into the pockets of tenant farmers, freeholdyeomen, 
and receiver? of tithe and rent. During the twenty years ot war. 
iiic extern ami charatict of land cultivation wa* adapted to these 
high prices, so that when corn fell ar the icmm of peace many 
jarmer, were mined and rents could not be paid. In ths*e cir¬ 
cumstance die protective Corn U' of iSt? ^ passed, with the 
aim of restoring agricultural prosperity at the expense vt tne 
consumer. It encountered the most violent opposition from the 
town population of all classes irrespecrive of party. The lannlotd 
members of Parliament complained that, as they went down to 
the House to vote for the Bill, they hid been savagely mauled by a 
rpob set on ‘by the inflammatory speeches of Baring the banker, 
and ftte false statements of the Lod Mayor of London,' (Sit R. 
Boons NVar, ed. tSji, p. jo) For a generation to come, until 
the Repeal of die Com Uwi in 1B4G, the question ot agricultural 
protection divided England, and S^c 3 political tocus to the 
differentiation lx tween urlwm and meal lift which the Industrial 
Revolution was tanking more marked every year, as the in¬ 
habitants of the town lost ail touch with the fanning, and the 
inhahiwms of the village with manufacture. ( 

The observant eves of Defoe, as he rode through faucet* Arsnc s 
EnuUnd, lud been pleased by the harmony of the economic am. 
social fabric- It w as shattered now, giving F^ cc TO 4 d * os ot ” va J 
interests, town igamt country, rich against poor. A hundred 
years after Defoe. another Horseman, William Oabhett, on h» 
•rural rides* noted the new symptoms; the wrongs ot die disin¬ 
herited poor inspired hi* headlong, single-handed OTsadc against 
the phalanx of their oppresfora. fhe poor. perhaps, had tn reality 
always been as poor and as ill used; but their evil plight became 
J obvious 10 Themselves and to uthets, now that they were 
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aggregated and massed together. In the past, poverty had been an 
individual misfortune; now it was a group grievance. It was a 
challenge to the humanitarian spirit which the Eighteenth Century 
had engendered. That spirit had been obscured for % while by 
England's angry fright at the Trench Revolution, bin in the new 
Century It could no longer regird the victims of economic 
ormmstHfice with the hard indifferent eye of earlier ago. So 
Cobbett 1 * blustering words had weight. {See $ i.J 

The poor suffered by the war. [See § j. j Hut at no period had 
the landed gently been wealth ier or happier, 01 more engrossed in 
tiie life of their pleasant country houses. The war was in the news* 
papers, bur it s c a r cely entered the lives of the enjoying classes. 
[See { 4, j.j No young lady of .Miss Austen's acquaintance, 
waiting eagerly tor the appearance of Scott’s or Byron's neat 
volume of verse, seems ever to have asked wiut Mr. Thorpe or 
Mr. Tom Bertram were going to do to Serve tfarir country in time 
of danger. Tor in those happy days the navy was a perfect shield 
to die safety and to the amenities of island lire. While Napoleon 
was ramping over Europe, the extravagance and eccenmdtv of 
our dandies readied thdr higher poim in the days of Beau 
Bnimmell, and l-.ngiish poetry and landscape-painting enjoyed 
their great age. [Sec § 6 , 7, «.J Wordsworth, whose mind had' in 
time of peace, been aroused and disturbed by the French Rcvolu* 
d>m, so completely recovered his equanimity during the lung 
war that he was able to produce a body of philosophic poetry 
expressive of 

ttnreal peace iubsittiiig at the heart 
Of cndk&s a^itaiian, 

a mood which it is more dilBculr to catch and keep under the 
Conditions of modern totalitarian warfare. 

During half the years of the struggle with France, England 
sent DO expeditionary force 10 Europe, and even the .even cam¬ 
paigns of die Peninsular Wat cost less than 40,000 British dead; 
the blood Em was a light one for all classes, Mr. Pitt's income ux 
was more vexatious, but rent and tithe hud risen with tile price (J f 
Corn, SO that landowners did wed upon the balance. The ‘gentle* 
mea of England’ beat Napoleon, the professional, and they 
deservedly won praise ami prestige for a victory which, not being 
abused, gave us the priceless boon of a hundred years 1 immunity 
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from another ‘great war.' But the gcmkmcii hail bought and 
conquered the upstart on vert 1 easy term: tor thetmehres, and sn in 
the years rbar followed the restoration of peace they were, some¬ 
what ungratefully perhaps, denounced by the rising generation of 
reformers as having been war profiteers- 

.See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm. 

Farmers of war, dictators of the firm ; 

Thar ploughs hue was the sword in hireling hands, 

Thttr fields manured by gore of other lauds; 

Sde in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Thor brethren out to battle. Whir for rent! 

Vear liter year they vote;! ccnr for cent, 

Blood, sweat, and tear wrung millions—why? for rout 
They roar'd, they dined, they drank, they *wi =rc they meant 
To die for England,—win then liver for rentl 

(Byron. Tin , lg t>f Brtvp, iKii ) 

If the war proved % source of increased wealth to the landlords 
and of prolonged calamity to the wage-timer, it was a gamble to 
‘the middling orders of society’: it made this merchant i profiteer, 
like old Osborne in Vanity Fair, and that other, like poor Mr. 
Scdky, a bankrupt. As a whole. *thc nation of shopkeepers 1 
longed for peace, to bring security, to open the European markets 
once for all and to reduce taxation. But thev had no thought of 
surrender to Bonaparte. [Sec § a.] Mam of the wealthier—the 
hankers the old-established merchants md moneyed men, and 
their lamdics—shared the Tory politics *»i the ‘q u a lity .* to whose 
society they were admitted, with whom they married, and irom 
whom they bought scats in Parliament and commissions in the 
army. But many a manufacturer of the new type, himself or his 
father sprung from the yeomen or from the working class-, more 
often than not a Dissenter, his thoughts engrossed by the factory 
he had built beside some Pennine stream, had no lore for the 
aristocracy, and dumbly resented the war as something from the 
glory and interest of which be was excluded. Such men were 
making the new wealth of England, but they had no part in her 
government cither central or local, and they were jealous of the 
haughty cbvs that kept them out- They felt too little sympathy 
with the teal victims of the war, their own employees—as 
little indeed as the landlord* and farmers fclt with the ill fed 
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■woikere of the field whose labour filled thdt pockets sofuIL It 
was a hard world of sharply divided intern;:?, y/iiii small sense 
of nationji brotherhood, save ogna nmil y in face of the foreign 
Foe* 

For sill tiut, wt must not ciaggeutc the actual amount of dis¬ 
content, particularly in the first parr < f the war. The democratic 
movement, impited by the original French Revolution and the 
wiinngs of Tom Paine, was suppressed in the 1 'nineties,’ quite as 
much by public opinion as by government action: working-class 
mobs in Birmingham and in Manchester sacked the chapels and 
houses of the Dissenting reformers, and the Durham miners burnt 
Tom Paine in effigy. In the bulk of die working class, discontent 
only grew slowly as a result of very teal snffertog, and for a long 
time it was sectional and regional, not natianaL Even tinting :he 
period of utti-Jacobin repression, when it was 'safer tn be a felon 
than a reformer,' the majority of Englishmen were still proud of 
themselves as lieing a free people. In die year of Trafalgar, a 
distinguished American scientist, visiting the London theatres, 
notes that 

Enthusiastic applauses were bestowed by (he Galleria this evening <w» 
this sentiment, shat if a poor man had an hones; heart there lived not 
one in England who had cither the presumption or die power t<» 
oppress him. In tJuj incident may be seen the active jealousy 1-4 liberty 
which criers even m the Imvesi orders of England. 1 

It is tn be feared that the *senrimcrtt T was unduly optimistic, hut 
the fact -hat ■■ could be applauded by die ‘gallery' i-. n,>t without 
pleasant significance. 

Btc.id and cheese became, in many southern counties, the staple 
diet of the labourer, washed down with beer or tea. They seldom 
Saw meat, though many grew potatoes in the cottage garden* 
The dinger of sheer starvation with which the rural ptjor were 
faced in many districts owing to war prices and low wages, was 
averted by a remedy that brought much evil in its train. In May 
1791 vhc magistrates of Berkshire were summoned to meet si 
Speenhami^id, a northern suburb of Ncu hury, for the expressed 
purpose of firing and enforcing a minimum wage for the county 
in relation to die price of bread. It would have Ixxn a difficult 
pulley LO cun out against the resistance of recalcitrant farmers, 

* a Syrians M-« rta&Fin Voti mix I, p, 
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during a period of violent price fluctuations; but in prindpk ii 
MTiLt die true remedy. If it had been sdopted for Berkshire and for 
all England, it might have diverted our modem social history mio 
happier channels. It was the tight course. and it was appointed by 
ancient custom and existing law. Unfortunately. the J.P.s who 
had tome to Srcenhatnland for this good purpose, were there 
persuaded, nor to enforce the railing of wages but to supplement 
wages out of the parish tares. They drew up and published a scale 
by whichever? ’poor and industrious person* should receive from 
the parish a sum per week in addition to his wages, so 

tnjch it >t himself and so much for other members ot his feniiiy, 
when the loaf cost a shilling. As the loaf rose, the dole was to 
me with it. This convenient: scale, vulgarly known as the 'Specn- 
ha inland Act,* was adopted by die magistrates in one county alter 
another, till ihe evil system was established in perhaps half rural 
England. |jarticu|arly in the Counties of recent enclosures. The 
Northern Counties were among those outside the system, for in 
the North the near neighbourhood of factories and mines tended 
to keep up rural wages by competition. 

Thh payment of rates in aid of wages relieved the large em¬ 
ploying farmer fmm the necessity of giving a living w age to his 
workpeople, and most unjustly forced the small independent 
parishioner to help the big man, while at the same time it com¬ 
pelled the labourer to become a pauper even when he was in full 
work I The moral effect was devastating on all cant turned. The 
large fanners were connrmed in their selfish refusal to raise wages, 
die independent classes staggered under the butden of the poor- 
rate. while idleness and crime increased among the pauperized 
labourers. An American observer wrote with too much truth in 
tit 50 : 


The tern pauper ii used in England "=d »»«■ P**»« laf, y »" '? fi ‘ 
fulrurd dinr;as. emhra- v, that numerous das? of society who depend 
fot auW.eoce ji >ldy upon the labour of their hands. 1 


It is not, however, true, as was thought ac the thne, that rates 
in aid of wages, were an important cause of the rapid nse of 

* lk™«n 17*1 —i iso p. .>c.l*wop=t«liru« in **Coumy i*<—I 

114«, «m.. mpfflK*|hrpro-«jafan* f« CMC It jj V*r <=ut, «hibt Lk 
uertted Otfih tr=re=*d 4° J*“ wir, {Vktm* Oir/rt. II. *!$>. ti> 

I ft; \ nsifr thin yrftti million* *t« raissd m nil Eitiebnd p;->ur-rt«. wlUk hoi 
fiKtlMi; [V all >*kr pUtF*-^* «**JT in ant UiJ » lull mirot-i. 
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population which Malrhus was teaching bis conicmponries to 
ftread so much. In the Nineteenth's in the Eighteenth Century, 
the rise rtf population was due not to an increase in births but ro 
a decrease in deaths. Not the foolish magistrates of SpeenhuaUnd 
but the good doctors of Great Britain were responsible for 
the fact that between iSci-iSji, the inhabitants of England, 
Wales and Scotland rose from eleven to sixteen and a half 
millions. 

The price of e m during the war, while it staged and pauperized 
the labourer, not only benefited the landlord and Eitj>c tenant 
farmer, but for a time checked the decline of the freehold yeoman 
and the copyhold peasant. [See § 15.] But after Wmcrioo, with 
the crash in com prices, the reduction in the rank; of the void I 
cultivators was resumed. It was upon them that the Speculum- 
land system weighed hardest financially, for in many Southern 
Counties, particularly in Wiltshire, the numerous fanners who 
employed no paid labour themselves were forced to pay heavy 
poo ramies in order to eke out the wages paid by the large em¬ 
ploying farm; ts, their rivals who were destined to supersede them. 
And the small cultivator sril] iuffertd by the continued enclosure 
of the open fields and commons, and by the progressive deditie of 
cottage industries. 

Ycr we must not c*aggerate the pace and csrent of change. 
Tile Census of 1 £ y 1 shows tliat otu of just under a million families 
engaged in agriculture, nearly 141,010 were those of owners or 
farmers who hired no labour, as against 636,oco families of field 
labourers for him. That is 10 say, ,*n the eve of the Reform Bill, 
die agricultural proletariate proper were only rwo and a lolf 
times is numerous as the Independent cultivators of the $oi). And 
them was still a small peasantry 1 left, almost as numerous in fact 
at. the farmers who paid wages to employees. Bui much die 
greater part of the acreage cultivated was now in the hands of the 
large farmers, and the open fields and commons had for tile most 
part gone 

Once the war and its reactions were well over, it appears from 
statistical calculation of real wages that the agricultural labourer 
was no worse off in 1^14 than he had beat thirty years before, 
taking the avenge of the country as 3 whole, 1 In some regions he 
was derided If better off. But his standard of life had declined in 
1 S« Oaptwm. Er. Hiit Afa*™ 1, pp. ity-ijri 
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those parts of the rural South which tar farthest from the wage- 
compcriiiDO of factories ami mines piniL-ukrly where the poor- 
rates were being employed to keep wages down, and where the 
labourer depended oti the farmer who employed him for the clay- 
built bovd in which he lived. He was often forced to take pert of 
his wages in bad com and worse beer- In those co unties tick- 
bn mine and rioting gave expression iu the sense of hopeless 
misery* In earlier and s i mpler days the l uboujcr had more often been 
lodged in the farm and ate at the board of rise farmer► This had 
meant of course, that he was just as dependent on hi* employer as 
when in finer times he was provided with a lied cottage- Buc it had 
meant aUo a closer and often therefore a kinder personal contact, 
An d less segregation of classes. Cobbert speaks of the old- 
fashioned labourer sharing his employer’* meal on equal terms, 
except that the farmer might reserve for himself a stronger brew 
of been 

In the winter of i few months before the introduction of 
rhe G reat Reform B2J, the starving field labourers of the Counties 
south of Thames matched about in x riotous manner demanding 
a wage of half % crown a day* Tiie revenge taken by the Judges 
was terrible: three of the rioters were unjustly hanged and four 
hundred and tw enty were tom from their families and transported 
to Australia, as convicts* Such panic cruelty showed how wide a 
gap of social misunderstanding divided the upper class from the 
poor, even when the anti-Jacobin spirit had been ®prri$ed from 
the political sphere and fc Reform 1 had become the watchword of 
the King's ministers. (Hammond* VStt^p Leb*mr f chaps. XI 
and XU*) 

It would, however, be a great mistake to regard the unhappy 
condition «if the labourer* in ihe Counties south uf Thames as 
characteristic of ad rural England- to the North, and Indeed to 
all regions w here factory life and mine* were expanding, the wages 
even of agricultural labourers were higher, the poor-rate lower, 
and the number of people to receipt of poor relief less. Tl« e 
average standard of life was almost certainly higher than m the 
previous century. if all regions and ftU classes are taken into 
account. Not only Cobbett but every o ne else, complained thar 
faimers were 'aping their betters/ abandoning old homely ways, 
wring off Wedgwxid instead of pewter. educating their gick and 
dashing about in gigs or riding to hounds* Whether this was 
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good or bid depend? on the point of view, but in any cue ir was 
a 'rise in the standard of lift.'J 

And among humbler run! classes there wa s much happiness 
and softie prosperity, varying with place, year and circumstance, 
[S« ? 14 .) 1 he life or the village children, lei loose to play in the 
hedges, heaths and tiu elects, was wholesome and sweel, as 
Bewick, Wordsworth and Cobbett recorded from their own boy¬ 
hoods' experience in the previous gecerxtiun, and Howirt in the 
new ccnniry. William 1 lowitt, George Borrow ami otiier writers 
w ho stirred the liie of the common people in lane, field md 
cottage in die ’twenties and 'thirties, leave an impression of much 
widely diffused health and happtoets as well as much hardship . 4 

Village sports and traditions, and the daily contact with nature_ 

and nightly contact too in the surreptitious raking of hares and 
rabbits in their hedgerow tuns by J oid HobqenV ancestors—how 
are these things to be assessed in computing the ’conditio® of tile 
rural poor'- And how is the great variety of life in diflereni 
counties and regions, on different estate, ami faimj to be reduced 
to the compass of n single generalization? 


As Gir back as 1771 Arthur Young had deplored the (set that, 
-iii. i citer fadiitie^ of travel, die drift of countr. lads and bsfres 
l '' htuidi/n was tin rhe incrcASc. But now other towns were also 


* the ctiLB^r tn The (uatsh, lifc f. .n^Utned 0 ( lrt the Wawrioo period nrf 
ihiiry jwnj^sst cbeewupiura w. (till bekti eadeaa lie*: %««,, w( ; il4rl m |3- f , 
tbtrw: 

OUSpk, 

MjtI. fu tW p]uiJi;h; 

U> the eow j 
Girl, rn the yam; 

Ekjy* to tin ims, 

AiqlI yarn ml will be rxtist 


■Y» >f}td 

Mm, Tillj Ho\ 

>iia b piano; 

iiJi mb* 

Ifef* Ci ftn;fc juiJ Liuu\ 

Aral VOa'Il ail be Gj^rEcd. 

Lnsl Emk (Bfltiil A™**. p htJ u tcomful of then tier™ Q « „ »W] T 
uniroe, but a imdHttuH- tu eenwu fat **ttadtuni dsmm; he obwvoi that chi' 
CTf-bnento ef Hem 1 <lit&cu!»e> U'» olj « the hill..' dm:iu r i T«wt hid 
.[luocd u^trmd Itoit taunr™ nttkt to go having 

*“* * 4i4 ,to ,a J*S iNftrvw I Lfi-jrt scmii rqterkato Erom 1810 «> lUj, 
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drawing sway thdr thousands from all parts of rural England. 
The movement was most marked In the North, the region of 
minr* and factories and cotton mills. Indeed, the Census figure! 
for f&oi to iftft show that s.iffit outlying parishes in the North 
■vert already dimmhhing in population every decani*. Thb was 
ntrt yet true of the average English village; bu: although a rural 
parish in the rim thirty years of die (kuitury mjghr sbr»w no drop 
in she number of its resident inhabitants, it was none the less 
lending many of its young people to the Colonies ot United 
States * or to the centres of industry and commerce at home. 

The continual rise in the population made h indeed Impossible 
to provide work for everyone in the English village. Agriculture 
Itad absorbed ail the hands it required And many traditional 
kituh of rural occupation were dilapidating. Great r. trjnnal 
industries, like doth, were migrating back out of the country 
districts to which they had moved in the later Middle Ages and 
Tudor times. The village was becoming more purely agricultural; 
it was cciiing to man ufacture goods for the general market, and, 
moreover* wn* manufacturing fewer goods for itself. 

With the improve merit <*f roach and cGmimuEcariofts, first the 
lady of the manor, then the farmer’s wife and lastly the cottager 
learnt to buy in the town many Aititks lhac used to tic made in 
flic village or on the estate. And a Village shop' was now often 
set tip, stocked with goodj from the cities or from oversea* The 
self-sufficing, self-clothing village became mine and more n 
thing of the past, fine by one the craftsmen disappeared—the 
harness maker, the mak er of agricultural implements, the tailor, 
the EfiOrry the furniture maker, the weaver, sometimes even the 
carpenter and builder—till, at the end of Victoria's reign, die 
village blacksmith war- in places the only craftsman left, 

eking nut a dedining business in horseshoes by mending the 
punctured hievde tyre? of touriatsl The reduction in the number 
of small inesustnes and handicrafts made rural life duller an.! b--. 
sdEsutfident in its mentality and native inieresrs, □ focfcyalcr ot 
the national Hfo instead of its main stream. The vitality of the 
village slowly Jeclined, as the dry in u hundred ways sucked away 
its hided and brains. Thk ecmuejr-kmg process had already begun 
between Waterloo and the Reform Bill. 

Bui the English village during die first half of ific Nineteenth 
Century was frill able ff> pnmdr an acccJkrtt type of coWm m 
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mvj hods beyond the ocean, The men were amjitamccf 
pth mctt sod 10 latig hours of nu^whwr wort, «nd were ready 
to mm their hands to tfttHfcDing, agriculture and rough handi¬ 
craft- The women were ready to bear and rear large families. 

AJI the circumstances of post-war England helped the great 
movement of colonization. The over-population that terrified 
the contemporaries of Mai thus, the economic and social troubles, 
the resentment tdt by the freer spirits against the rule of squirt 
and fanner, were all factors that went to build up the Second 
British Empire, filling Canada, Australia and New Zealand with 
men and women of British speech and rradkiorL ‘In Canada/ 
wrote one immigrant, E we can have our liberty* and need not be 
afraid of speaking of our rights/ ‘We have no gamekeepers and 
inner privilege/ wrote another. The Scots* too. Highlander and 
Lowlantkr alike, had discovered the Canadian trail* The forests 
fell, the log hms rose and the rich wilderness began its yield of 
crop and men- In Australia in die early decade* of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, capitalist 'squatters' introduced tattle and sheep 
farming on a large scale, and opened out an attractive field of 
enterprise for advesiiutaus spirits. The ^ttlemeni of New 
Zealand came a lutlc later, chiefly between 1857 and 1830, being 
somewhat more regularly organised by the zeal of Gibbon 
Wakefield and by the pious efforts of Anglican and of Scottish 
Presbyterian committees. The Briton of the Hanoverian and 
early Victorian eta was a villager* or was only at one remove 
from the villager: he was nor wholly a product of the city, incap¬ 
able of going back to the land, or of plying more lades than one. 
He was still able to adapt himself to the lurdshipi of plotted life, 
and to its variety of requirements and opportunities. Anti 30 ihc 
Briti-h Omimcm’-vtilth of Nuiotss was founded just in rime , 

Bin while many English villagers were crossing the ocean, 
many other* were drifting into the industrial districts at home. 
During die Napoleonic Wars this movement within the bland had 
been specially marked. The age of coal and iron 1 had come in 
earnest. A new order of life was beginning, and the circumstances 
under which it began led 10 a new kind of unrest. [See £ it, 16, i-.J 

Immigrants to the mining and industrial districts were leaving 
an old rural world essentially conservative in its social structure 
and moral atmosphere, and were dumped down in neglected 
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heaps that shod fetmenued as neglected heaps will do* becoming 
highly combustible matter. Very often thrif food* clothing and 
wages were less bad than they had been in the farms and country 
cottages they liad left. And they had more independence than the 
agricultural labourer whose wagc$ were eked out by poor relief. 
Bui migration to the factories Md meant loss as well as gaim The 
beauty of field anti wood and hedge, the immemorial customs of 
rural life—the village green and its games* die hairi est-home, the 
tithe feast, the May Day rites, the field sports—had supplied a 
humane background and an age-long tradition to temper poverty. 
[See % 144 They were not rcprtxiuced in mine or factory* or in 
the rows of mass-produced brick dwellings erected to house the 
hands The old rural cottages whence they came had indeed ^firn 
been worse places 10 live in materially—picturesque bur mirmui 
and iimlubriou*, Yet it wa* not impossible to have some feeling 
fur a rickety window embowered in honeysuckle, or a leaking 
roof that harboured moss and doves! Wordsworth's f Pm>r 
Susan/ the exile m the great dry ^remembered the country toiuge 
where she: was bum* 

The one only dwelling on earth iliac she loves. 

Such affection could not be transferred to town slums. It cannot 
even today be felt tor the model workman’s Oat. 

The worst slums in the new urban areas were those inhabited 
by die immigrant Irish. They came from rural slums fax 
than those of the worst iinghsh village* and brought wiih them 
proportionately bad habits. England *% rraimnoL of the Irish 
pea I. ant was perpetually being avenged over here. But the worst 
period for sanitary conditions in the industrial regions was the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century rather chan the beginning* 
because so many of the new houses had then had time to become 
iluais, since no one repaired or drained them as the years went by. 

Tlie factory hands, like the miners* were brought together os a 
mass of employed face to face with an employer, who lived ajKut 
tmm iliem in a house of Ids own in a separate social atmosphere \ 
whereas under the old rural system they had been scattered ibuui 
—one, two or at most half a do?cn hands to each farm—in dose 
and therefore often in kindly personal relation with thdr em¬ 
ployer the former, at whose hoard the unmarried hands took their 
meals, cooked by the farmer's wife 

if 
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The trass of unregarded humanity m the factories 4nil mines 
woe is yet without any social services cir wnmements of a modem 
kind to compettsatc for the last amcnitkj a^d erudition* of 
country Hit They were wholly tinea red for by Cbttfch or Stale; 
no Lady Bountiful visited them With blanket* arid advice; no one 
but the Nonconformist minis ter was their friend i they had no 
luxury but drink* nt> one to talk to but one another* hardly any 
subject but then grievances Naturally they were tinder to the 
flflrnr of agiiatioaH They had no interest or hope in life but 
Evangelical rejigs- -si ur Radical politics, Sometimes the two went 
together* fur many Nonconformist preachers themselves imbibed 
and imp l Eurd Radical doctrines* Bur she political cauacrvaiism 
with which rhe Wesleyan movement had started was not yet 
exhausted, and acted a? a cestraining element* In the opinion of 
Elk EliiMvy, rticr great i rmdi hhitoriiin who wrote for us the 
history of the English Nineteenth Century* the power of Evan¬ 
gelical religion was the chief influence that prevented our 
country front starting along the path of revolutionary violence 
during ihh period of economic <hu& and social negkci; 

‘Men of Imcin didiked the Evaagdluii fur their narrow PuritAnkm, 
iEcn of science for their intellectual feebleness NcvenhdbH during 
tbe Nineteenth CeMnry* Evangdkal feligion was the morai cement tf 
English society. It was the influence of the Evangelicals which invested 
the Bnmh amcocmcy with m almost Stoic dignify* restrained the 
plutocrats whu had newly risen from the masses from vulgar ostenta¬ 
tion and debauchery* and placed over the proletariat a sckci body of 
wojjliitoi errjmou-ted of virtue and capable of srif-rtstr-dnt Evan- 
gehcaJmn vas fhuE the armscrvarive Force which restored in England 
the balance tm destroyed hythe OEploriunof ihe revolutionary 

force-. 1 (Halcvy. Hiif. ef &$jih Pmp& t rransl, by JL L Warkifi. Ill, 

p, 1^6.) 

But there is ar-riicr reason* besides eIlc restraints and consola¬ 
tion* of a powerful popular religion, to account for die moderate 
character ami the limited success of the Radical tnovemunE in the 
generation after Waterloo. It is true that it swept over the factory 
disrriers* bur rhe factor)' districts were still a rehtivd} small part of 
England, In 1&19 factory eoudirions were not widely spread out¬ 
side the Lancashire cotton area* and the Radical movement was 
LhcrtJbre capable of being temporarily suppressed by the Petedoo 
ftwBSrir and the Six Am, The future lay with the factory system, 
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bat tot tilt present the great majority of the English wt .rking ebs-s 
wert still employed tfmkr the old conditions of life, whether in 
tgricultLirCj tn industry, in domestic service, or in seafaring, 
Feterloo was an important event, because that unhappy charge of 
the Yeomanry, sabre in hand, among the cotton o per drives or 
Manchester disgusted the rising generation of Englishmen with 
anti-Jacobin Toryism. But the victims of Petetioo though they 
were a class typical of South Lancashire, were not typical of the 
England of that day, 

Mr, Pickwjckfi world, the world of the fa^i stage coaches and 
ot the First Reform Bill, wa*a transition world, combining the old 
wiih the new economic ^ockiy P and the old still prado rrumted* 
Tk £ agricultural labourers and the industrialists in small work¬ 
shops still tor a while outnumbered the miners and factory 
banih. [Sec § to, n.] And then there were the great army of 
men and women in household sendee- In. the third decade of the 
ernturv the female domestic servants atone were ‘fifty per cent, 
mote numerous than all the men and women, boys and girh. in 
the cotton industry put together/ {Oapham, f, p. 7$,) The con¬ 
ditions of work and wages for domestic servants have been mile 
examined by economic or social historians* and would indeed 
be very difficult to a$$ess* for they varied grand v from house to 
house according to the occupation and character of the cm* 
plnyer. [See 5 *8, Mr, Samuel Weller r as tre all know, was 
a peculiarly favoured specimen of his class, with 'little to do and 
plenty to get/ He and his Mary (Tlousemaid to Mr* Xupfcins’} 
were not Radicals by outlook or tradition, though they probably 
cheered for the Reform Bill- 

Another kfge dbi*, equally hr removed from factory os 
domestic employment, was the mobile army oF unskilled labour 
known as 'navvies 1 engaged in gangs that moved from psacc to 
place, digging omuls/ making roads and in cbe nm generation 
constructing embankments and tunnels for railways, [See § ao, 
-i. | in the North, the Irish were found in their rank * In qreat 
numbers; but in the South they consisted almost entire! v or the 
surplus labour uf English villages, which tn those parts had fewer 
outlets to factories and mines, Some highly paid engineers were 
ulTigers in the: army of navvies* ind w ere specially numerous and 
highly rewarded when it came to railway construction and the 
* IfencE s.he tr mi liviW for ’Irtlimi esvigatats/ 
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piercing o: munch. Bur .vi a whole the ‘navvies' were among the 
lea:.: -.killed, the most ignorant and the least well paid of the new 
industrial classes. They w«e die nomads of the new world, and 
their muscular strength laid its foundations. 

At the opposite end ot the tanks of labour were the skilled 
engineers and mechanics. The men who made and mended the 
machines were the ilia of the Industrial Revolution and its true 
bt.dysuiid. They were better paid than their j cHow-workmcn, 
they were on the average more intelligent, and they rook the lead 
in educational movement. They were respected bv their em¬ 
ployers, who ted to consult them and to bow to their technical 
knowledge. They were in the forefront of progress and invention, 
* nct rejoiced in the sense of leading the new age. Such wor kme n 
were the Stephensons of Tyneside; there was nothing 'middle 
cW about the origins of the man who invented the locomotive, 
after having taught himself to read at the age of seventeen. 

Ir is indeed easier to reconstruct the early history of the coal- 
miners and textile tends, than that of the mechanics and engineer; 
because the latter were scattered up and down the countrv. But 
any picture of the earliest and worst stage of the Industrial 
Revolution is too black if it omits the life of the mechanics. The 
m-Jito ot the coming age was 'self-help,' a doctrine that left be¬ 
hind many of the weaker and less fortunate; hut there were from 
the nrst otter classes beside employers and middlemen who reaped 
a share ot its benefits, and who grew to 9 larger manhood under 
The moral and intellectual stimulus of the individualist doctrine. 


Adult EJucaion received its first impetus from the Industrial 
Revolution in the desire of mechanics for general scientific know- 

“fej ,h<f f *»* more intelligent part of the 

middle class to help to supply their demand. It was* movement 
pardy protesmnai and utilitarian, partly intellectual and ideal 
scienutic curiosity was strong among the better class 

?LZ~T ln *\ No ; t} \ '** onwareb Mechanics' 

“2ft ^ Sci ^ d b > Dr. Birkbeck, spread through 

indusrml teigfatid. Tire flkmc w« Untied by the bellows tf 
IIe ?^ Broughams organizing and advertising genius, in the 
period Ot htt utwiet pub he service, when he stood for tte real 
Opposition tn Parlumart and country, pointing to the future 
and US needs, Sdi-simfied classical scholars like Peacock might 
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§5 Draper's shop, Pall Mali 


"The war was in the newspapers, hot It scarcely entered the lives of 
the enjoying classes” 
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$6 Sir Walter Scott 


§7 Wi lliam Wordsworth 








"Crossing ibc Brook" by Turner 

** Tbtrr mvt a Jim* vbt* -w^w, j^wr ondstream, 

Tbt tsrlk W n-tn ,-immon sigh!. 

To m jiiA stem 
AppartUtA in rtitJtiei light. 

Tin ?t*j >i*d the freshness if a dream. Words worth 



§9 The Wcnslcy Dale Knitters (1814) 



§io The Qoth Dressers (1814] 











§n The Factory Children (1814) 



§Ti The Sheffield Curler (1)14) 
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§ij The 1 <>fd <if the Manor receiving hi> rents 
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£ij The Collier (1&14) 



|t6 la a coal mint (1844) 





St 7 Pi* head at Quurch Pit, Wallscnd (1M4) 
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§>» The servant*‘ registry 
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S*o A canal anti Jock gates fin iStg) at Stoke Hammond, Bucks. 










ben Owen's plain for (he agricultural and manufacturing villages 
Unity and Mutual Co-Operation (1817) 
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Li.ich .if the Tanned triend* and his ‘sccain-inte licet stoctr,' bm 
the new world enuJd nor live wholly on classical scholarship 
carefully locked away from common uie in the dose cedesiasdeal 
corporations of the Oxford and Cambridge of that day. Nor, in 
an age that needed first and foremost to be convened to see the 
need for education, was there so much harm in this ‘semi- 
Solomon, hall knowing everything, ’ but irrepressible in zed as a 
propagandist and not afraid of making a fool of himself before 
tile learned if he could help the ignorant to learn. 

The success of these Mechanics' Institutes, with an annual 
subscription of a guinea, showed that whatever was happening to 
other classes of workers, prosperity was coming to the engineers 
and mechanics, from the industrial Revolution which had ealw 
them inio being. Frauds Place, the Radical tailor, had seen the 
tirst efforts of the working classes at self-education crushed in the 
anti-jacobin panic a generation before; but in 18;+ he described 
his pleasure at seeing 'from 800 to 900 dean respectable-looking 
mechanics paying most marked attention to a lecture on chemistre.’ 
Thar year the Mtibunki* Xtagxgat sold 16,000 copies; and tjco 
workmen subscribed a guinea apiece to the London Institute. 
Encyclopaedic knowledge was now circulated in cheap books and 
periodical 1 by enterprising publishers, and was absorbed by eager 
it Clients in garret and workshop. 

While adult education and self-education were on foe move 
before it strong new breeze, the foundation of London University 
iifii?) was inspired by foe same spirit, [Sec § 64.] Noncon¬ 
formists and secul.msrs. excluded from Oxford and Cambridge, 
had drawn together to found an utidc nominations I teaching 
centre in the Capital, on the basis of keeping theology out of foe 
curriculum, and having no religious tests for teachers or taught. 
The tendency of the embryo university Was towards modem 
studies, including science- The strict classical curriculum was 
identified in metfo minds with the close educational establish- 
numb of the Church and State parry, ‘Utility’ appealed more to 
the unprivileged dty population. The founding of London 
University was therefore an educational event of foe first im¬ 
portance, but at the time its real significance was lost in sectarian 
and partisan recrimination, and not a little good-humoured satire 
oi Brougham and his 'cockney college.’ 

Pt unary education both Jom and gained bv the religious and 
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deriomi national squabbles, characteristic of an age when Dis- 
semers had become numerically formidable, but Churchmen were 
still unwilling to abate a jot of their privileges* On the one hand 
public money ecu Id not be obtained for educating the people^ 
because the Church rlaimed that it mu r be spent under the aegis 
of the Stale religion* and the Dissettlers would not Agree to the 
ure of public funds on such terms On the other hand* the hostile 
denominations vied with each other in coliming money volun¬ 
tarily for the erection of Day Schools and Sunday Schools, 
Headers of Miss Bronte's Shirk) will remcmlscr the scene (chap. 
XVU) of die rival school feasts, when the column of Church 
sdioolchiidreu* "p nestled and women officered/ its hand playing 
Ktdc, hrfoaam&l* marches at quick step down the narrow lane and 
■scales the column of Dissenting school children and their 
pastors, who raise 3 feeble hymn and then turn tail In that 
comedy we have the secra of much in old English politic** 
religion and education. 

'The British and Foreign School Society/ under Dissenting and 
Whig Patronage, worked on the basis of undenominationa! 
Biblc teaching, while the Churchmen countered by the foimda- 
rion of the ^National Society for the Education of the Poor accord¬ 
ing to the Principles of the Church of England/ The *Mprionaj J 
or Church schools became the most usual mode of popular 
education id the English village 

Though much wte lacking in the organized education of that 
age ail compared to ouj own, very many people of all classes ai the 
time of Waterloo knew the Bible with a real familiarity which 
raised their imaginations above the level of that insipid vulgarity 
of mind which the modem multiplicity of printed matter* tends 
rather to increase than diminish, 

With the growth of new industrial conditions* involving the 
disappearance of apprenticeship and of the personal rctar.mn of 
the journeyman with his employes. Trade Union action wjs 
essential to protect the interest of rite employee* especially as the 
Siaic refused any longer to carry out its old Tudor policy of 
fixing wages. Bur during the anti-Jacobin period (t jija-iSsi} all 
combinations of workmen* whether for political or for purely 
economic purposes* were regarded as 'seditions/ The only 
wonder b that this attitude on the part of the State as boitJc- 
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holder to die employer did noi lead to more violence and blood¬ 
shed. Ii did lead lo the "Luddite* trouble 

In the middle --f the Napoleon to usr?, unemployment, fow 
wages and starvation were periodic among the irtdusinaii.5Ts of 
Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, nod Lancashire^ partly owing to 
the hr*i effects of new machinery- In t S11 - = i z the ‘Luddites* 
began zo break the frames on a systematic plan of action. Although 
there was a tendency to violence amom; some Irish in the Luddite 
ranks, there was no likelihood of 2 serious rebellion, and the fear 
of one was simply due to the absence of any effective police in die 
id Add. For that reason done, resort had to be made ro the 
luMieis to repress: die mobs and protect the madur.es* The nom 
existdflee of a civilian police aggravated the symptoms of political 
and social disturbance, and was a direct cause of the Petcrioo 
tragedy* Peel's initiation of the tamo os blue-coated corps, wiib 
its top hats and truncheons, in the year i8z 9 was the bc^uining 
of a better state of things. Formed in the first instance for the 
London aica T ‘the new police' saved ihe Capital, during the 
Ref arm Bill agitation two years later, from suffering at the binds 
of Radical mobs ns Bristol and some other towns suffered, and as 
London itself had suffered from the Gordon riots fifty years 
tactu re. As Fed's police were gnidually e&tublished throughout 
the whole co he] try riot and the fear of riot ceased to have their 
former importance in English life* 

But there was another aspect of the movement of t§ 12 besides 
machine-braking. The Luddites demanded, by the legal method 
of petition to Parliament, dm coring laws, some as old as the 
reign of Elizabeth, should be pm into force for die State regula¬ 
tion of wages and hours fairly as between employer and employed, 1 
This was a perfectly just demand. The more so as these indent 
statutes were being partially enforced to prevent combinations of 
workmen to protect their own interests: indeed, the position hud 
recently been strengthened against working-class Unions by 
Pitt 1 ® Combination Act of i&oo* Tht laws were supposed to 
apply against eombjnaiicnis both of masters and men, but in fret 
the masters were allowed to combine as freely as they wished, 
wlub their employees were prosecuted for strike action, Finally* 

Srt fact, 42fu:c ihc middle of ihc Scvauctwh Century, ihc ibiog of vai^ hf 
HfegEElm^ when k ynu rrs&rral tp ■! all, had been ibe rkki£ tif a raajumuti ’race 
oniy and rheicfw of do use to 
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in tS:} Parliament repealed the Elizabethan statutes which gave 
magistrate' power to enforce a minimum wage. 

To leave ihe workman unprotected by the State as to wages, 
hours and factory conditions, while denying him the right to 
prOttCt himself by combination was frankly unju-c h was not 
biJir^/oirr^ hut liberty for the masters and rep cession for the 
men. The high pundits of the loifirz-fairt doctrine, such as 
Ricardo, were an the side of the employees in this matter, 
demanding the legalization of Trade Unions. 

After iUie the anti-Jacobin tide at last began to ebb- With 
Peel at the Home Office, repression ceased lobe the sole method 
of government, and in jHrj-iSii the House of Gammons, in the 
spirit of a new and better age, was induced by the skilful lobbying 
of Joseph Hume and Francis Place to repeal Pitt’s Combination 
Act and make Trade Unions legal. Henceforth the various foetus 
of working-class association and corporate action grew up 
rapidh, as a normal and recognized part of the sock! jirueiure, 
instead of becoming revolutionary as they must needs have done 
if the Combination Act had remained in force. 

It must tun be supposed that the strife of classes was ever an 
absolute rhing in England, Or that all masters were harsh to their 
workpeople or indifferent to their hardships. Aa enlightened 
minority' of employers had supported the legalizing of Trade 
Unions. And during the Napoleonic wars, the enterprising 
manufacturer. Sir Robert Pcd the elder, father of a greater son, 
bad begun to agitate for State control of the conditions of children 
in factories, especially for the protection of the pauper apprentices, 
in whom a horrible slave traffic was carried on by the public 
authorities. (Sec § tt.] No doubt the good Sit Robert, who bum- 
seif employed 15,000 hands, was in part anxious to restrain the 
unfair competition of ills more unscrupulous rivals. Bul the 
Factors Vis of the period before the Reform Bill were nut only 
very Limited in scope, but remained dead letters for want of any 
machinery to enforce them. 

Unfortunately, »n die earlier years of the Century. State control 
in the interest of the working classes was not an idea congenial 
to the rulers of Britain. They turned a deaf ear 10 Robert Owen 
when hr pointed out to them that his own New Lanark Mills 
were ■ model ready to hand, to teach the world how the new 
industrial system could be made the instrument of standardized 
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improvement in sanitation, welfare, hours, wages and education, 
raising the conditions of working-class life to an average level 
tha t could never have been attained under the domestic system, 
Lei lhe State. Said Owen* enforce similar arrangements in ail 
factories. But tlx wo^kl, though sufficiently interested to visit 
and admire the Hew l_anatk Mill* refused to imitate them. Men 
were still unable to comprehend die modem doctrine which 
Owen first clearly grasped and taught * that environment mate* 
character and that criviroament is under human control. [Sec 
5 12.] Hie great opportunity that his vision had perceived was 
missed, until in the slow evolution of a Century the State has come 
round t« i hi? doc!rime of the control of Factories and the condi¬ 
tion! ofllfe for ftlltrmpl *ved therein, which he had vainly preached 
r< * the Cabinet oflivrarpcxjl and Casdereagh, Attire cod of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century* partly by successive Factory Acts* pfcrtly by Trade 
Union action, factory life had proved a means of raising standards, 
while the “sweated’ domestic tjudes, like dressmaking which could 
not hr brought under factory control, were still for a while longer 
the scene of die worst oppressions, especially of women. 

To for® i true picture of the processes of serial change going 
m in ihr post-wttr period, wc must avoid the mistake of supposing 
rhat the working classes as a whole were financially worse off th m 
before the Indus trial Revolution, although ihdr grievances being 
of i new kind were more resented,and their complain!s were moit 
vocal than in the past. Professrir Ckpham* the greatest authority 
on the economic history of the period, roundly condemns 

the legend that everything was getting worse for the working m»n* 
down to some unspecified date between the drafting of the People * 
charter and the Great Exhibition. The tact p that after the price fall of 
iSio- r the purchasing power of wage* in general—nm + nf cotum of 
everyone 1 * wage*—wa* definitely greater than it had been just befott 
the rrvnoluehmafy and Xapoletmic win fits s-j ill with the tnrfitbn that 
rr is very seldom merit; need* ihe Work of smeisttcLms uo wages and 
puces hiring CtsnJlinik ignored by social hiscofism. (Preface to the 
Braaomif hUs/bry of AJftdffff Bril din.) 

This is true and important; but the purchasing power of wages 
k not Uic whole of human happiness* and for not a few the 
amenities and indues of life: were less than those enjoyed by their 
rural forefathers. 
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HE growth of the factory system and of capitalist agricul- 


i tare involved a number of changes in the employ men r of 
women, which altered conditions of family life, and therefore 
in the long nm affccied the relation of the sextfc 1 

From tbs earliest ages of mankind* women and children Lad 
conducted certain industries in rhe home,, and the variety and 
complication of cottage manufactures li^d increased in Smart and 
early Hanoverian IFjigfand. Their sudden decay* owing m the 
invention of new machines, was <£ profound consequence to the 
lift of die poor. The first remit* in the closing years of the 
Eighteenth Century* was much unemployment and misery for 
single women* and the breaking up of many small rural houses 
holds w hose budget had always been balanced by the earnings of 
the wife and children. 

The move to the factories could not he effected at once, and jn 
many cases was not effected 3t all. During the Napoleonic Wars 
women* deprived of their old means of livelihood by the deay 
of cottage industries* weui mro field work beside their oners folk, 
[See -v i\.] The big eapitalist farmers began to employ gangs of 
women in hoeing and weeding. Such employment had always 
been orcariioriJil among country women* and they had always 
turned ->ut at hnytime and harvest. But rhe big farmers in the age 
of Sfccohvnknd employed females all the year round, because 
the newly enclosed lands requited much weeding and prepara¬ 
tion; because there was less charge on the poor-rate if the wife 
earned wages as well as the husband; and because if women were 
draw ing pay it helped to beep down rhe wages of the men. h was 

1 Many firta rcUrivc m ihi* fubjctt will be fnund Eft Dt Itj t^tdaitciV {Tan** 
WWf ira&tfrW Rmkr^* B u> iv. 
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a vicious circle: the fact that the husbimTs wages were not at tka: 
time enough to support the whole family forced ihc wife and 
daughter; into this competition with the mm for (Arm service. 
It was only as the field Labourer^ wages gradually rose in the 
second half of l he Nineteenth Century, and as agri cultural 
rmemtery enabled farmers to dispense with many kinds of hand 
work, that female employment in agriculture again became as 
restricted as it had been in earlier times. 

Under the old system of tile, mane village women too k an 
active part in tilling die family patch of ground, looking after the 
pig isr cow, marketing the goods or helping to conduct some 
ttnall local Initiness: in the England of the past, as in the France 
uf to day, the wife was often her husband's partner and fellow- 
worker. But the growth of high fanning and big business 
tended to drive women out of these activities, turning some of 
them into "ladies* of no occupation* others into field-labourers or 
factory hands, others into workmen's wives entire h 1 devoted to 
the care of die home. 

As in most changes in human affairs, there was gain as well as 
Joss. The worUng-cbss home often became more comfortable* 
quieE and sanitary by ceasing to be a immature factory': tor 
sample, the removal of the picking and cleaning of cotton from 
the cottage to the mill made many huswifes happier and many 
homtii more pleasant. 

Moreover* the women who went to work in the factories* 
though they lost some of the best things in life, gained inde¬ 
pendence. The money they earned was their own. The factory 
band acquired an economic position personal to herself, which ip 
tins course of rime other women came to envy. This envy, based 
o« the aspiration to independence, was not confined to girls of 
the working doss. It came to be felt also m higher drdes. By the 
n fiddle of the Nineteenth Century, members of the Idbnred class 
like the Bronte sisters and Florence Nightingale were beginning 
to fed that the independent factory hand, earning her own 
bread, was setting an example that might be of value to the 
*lady. v 

For the early Victorian *kdy f md her mother of the Regency 
period, too often had nothing in the World to do but to be paid 
for and approved by man, and to realise the type female pei- 
fettion which the breadwinner of the family expected to find is 
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his wife and daughters, 1 No doubt die ever increasing numbers 
of leisured women usefully enlarged die reading public and the 
patronage of an and literature* Indeed* leisured women* like Jane 
Austen* Marsa Edgeworth and Hannah More* had time and cduca* 
don enough io become authors and artbts themselves That was 

Deli But many of the young Indie* who doted on Scort^ and 
Byron's romances, and strove to look like their heroines, were 
suffering from too much leisure. Fashions in art and literature, as 
they affect die habits of life and sometimes even the appear¬ 
ance of the more sophisticated classes. Scott's pseudo-mediaeval 
ideals of the ‘lady 1 worshipped by the enamoured hero, and 
Byron s sukanic vision of woman as cxlalisque, helped to inspire 
the artificial uselessness of the would-be fashionable sbEetilood. 
[See vi 4, a| s i&.\ 

A* the upper and middle clause* grew richer, and as the rural 
genxry fell more under rhe influence of town life, it Ixrumc a 
point of social pride thai the young ladies should he taught by a 
governess in the schoolroom, anti thence pass to the. diming- 
room, itnd du at all times as little domestic work as possible* 
The ladies in Mbs Austen's novels, representing the smaller 
gentry and upper bourgeoisie, have link to do but to read 
pociry* retail local gossip and aw ait the attentions of the gentle- 
men. To be sure it was different io the great political families: 
in Lunsdowne or Holland House a lady's life was by no mean.- so 
limited or so dull. 

Moreover, 'ladies' were not encouraged to exercise their 
bodies except in dancing. Vert few women at this period 
hunted; that became more usual in ihe strenuous Victorian days, 
as we see to Patir&f pictures and in Trollope's novels. The Lady 
of this earlier period was expected to keep herself in cotton wooL 
When Elizabeth Benner walked three miles in muddv weather 
and arrived at Ncthcrfkld "with wraxy ankles, diny stockings 
and n face glowing with warmth and exercise/ Mrs, Hurst and 
Miss Bing Icy 'held her in contempt for it/ Even in the hardy 
North, W ordsworth in tSoi wrote a poem, an Its title idb us # tu 
console ami encourage ‘A Young Lad)\ whu had been reproached 

h Wcrl 'iT thf Mamed Wnrtwn'i Property Attt i if I he bee MnnMn p<r;<xt a 
wonum + i pi^tcrtj bc-canc her huibaraF* at maniu^ T The law vtm hi ctifbus 
WUebI I.. ihe %imh .4 the maniac ^erriee, %bcn the man -waa made up "aiih 
all my wttfkllv mxai* E Ok* tn dow. r \i w,v. rexlh the *ahtt v. 3V foufai 
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for taking long walks in the country' f It was all very absurd , for 
in less artificial cUs&es of society* women were walking long 
distances to and from their work; there were Welsh women who 
annually walked the whole way to London and back in pursuit of 
seasonal employment in the fniic and vegetable gardens round 
the Capital, 

The upper-class woman was being devhaihed and cut off from 
life and its interests* as a result of the increasing wealth of her 
men folk and the more artificial conditions of modem life. In die 
old self-supplying manor-house* with its innumerable jobs to be 
done within and without doors* the ladies of good family* like the 
Pistons and Ycmcys, had had their allotted tasks. But now it 
became the hall-mark of a l kdy‘ to be idle. 

Tilt re were, of course* even among the wcILechJq, many 
women who Jived active and useful Irres^ome of the old domestic 
type', others, like Hannah M qsx% or" a modern, philanthropic and 
Intellectual variety, But there lay a ted danger for the new ecorurj 
in the false ideal of the ‘sheltered 1 lady. And in a snobbish society 
like Eng land* where those below were always seeking to Imi tate 
those ju^L above them* the false ideal spread downward? among 
the smaller bourgeoisie now multiplying in ike new suburbs of 
the towns, 

Even in the countryside die wives of wealthy formers were 
accused of Setting up as 'ladles, 1 too fine to work. In old days the 
tanner's wife had always been (as she usually is to-day) a very busy 
woman* with all the cares of the house and some of the cares of 
the farm on her shoulders* In dairy farms she was herself the 
fore man labourer* getting the milkmaids tip before sunrise and 
often working on at butter or cheese making until i laic hour at 
night. Dairy farming, especially In the regions of the West that 
supplied the London market with cheese and butter* was the most 
arduous and the mmt profitable of the occupation of women* 
One >ther firms the wife W as mute occupied w ith house wort. She 
had to cook and care not only for her own family bur fnr the 
labourers who fed at her husbands board and lodged under his 
root She was a hard-working woman w p ith little leisure. 

But in die early Nineteenth Century these domestic condi¬ 
tions hsd changed on the large enclosed farms of the new order. 
The hands employed were more numerous* but for that very 
reason they no lomrer boarded nr Fed with ttwdr employer* The 
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farmhouse, as Cobbcu compkirtcd, wa* becoming *too neat for a 
dirty-^hoed carter to allowed io ctjme into/ Tlic big farmer % 
engaged a better type of domestic semm to relieve: their wives of 
drudgery and Id give a gcntlqTOntifce appearance to the p.urlpur, 
even if the kitchen was still usually pieltmd fox family life on 
ordinary occasions. The farmer's daughters, it was said, "instead 
of being taught their duly and the business of a dairy at 
tome, receive the Jr education at a Boarding School, are taught 
to dance, to speak French and to play upon the harpsidtord.' 

fSoe§ 17.] 

But this was only true to Its full extent in the case of iiir 
wealthier farmer y ian ir of whom were indeed gradually becom¬ 
ing gentlemen- The fa rmin g ebss included a number of different 
social grades and Tandards. The farmers in the North- did not ape 
the gentleman like some Farmers of the Speenhambnd regions. 
The not them %md* was more independent than the pauperized 
labourer of the Souths and the social demarcation between him 
and Ms employer was ks* marked; this was specially true of the 
moorland sheplierds. And dl over England there were still 
thousands of farms "where the wticncn of the family took a share in 
ah kinds of wort* and many where die farm hand still led with 
those who employed him* 

An account of women's lift: at this period ought to include 2 
reference to the great army of prostitutes. it had existed in all 
ages, and its ranks had grown with the increase of wealth and 
population in the country . Except for rescue work’ which the 
pious were now actively taking hi hand, the evil was left un¬ 
touched, It infested ihc towns without the least public control - 
"the harlot's cry from street to street* made public resorts hideous 
at nightfall* The growing ‘impeccability 1 of die well-to-do classes 
in the new cm diminished the nu cube re and position of the more 
fortunate k kcpt mistresses/ who had played a considerable parent 
haghtecnih Century society, bur for that very reason the demand 
was increased for the common prostitute who could be visited in 
secret. The harshness of the world B s ethical code, which many 
parents endorsed, too often drove a girl once seduced 10 prosti¬ 
tution, And the economic condition of single women forced 
many of them ro adopt a trade they abhorred, The decay of 
cottage manufacture starved orphan girls dU they bowed the head 
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for bread. Low wages in unregulated sweated industries nude 
tcmptiiion strong. On fhc whole, the more regular p> + *nd the 
genera] conditions of life in factories tended toward* a riigher 
standard ofmorals, although the critics of the factory system long 
denied it. As the new Century went on and factory pay and 
conditiont steadily unproved, the scilfi-icpsect ot the women 
employed was pur on a sounder economic basis. 

The new age was bringing into being a large leisured class 
which Imi no direct relation either to die land, to die protsskicts, 
to industry or to trade. In the years following the Napoleonic 
Wars there was much talk of the "fund-holder^ who enjoyed 
incomes secured on the national credit. 

Ever since the rdgu of WiMam III, the constant increase in 
the funded National Debt with each new war was always expec¬ 
ted to prove fata! m the counm a* die figures soared up decade 
after decade* But in fact the Debt never outran die increasing 
financial power or Britain, and the interest paid on it ^ nearly 
all spent within her four shores. Ar the beginning of George Ill s 
reign the *fund-hoiders J had been reckoned at 17,000 persons, and 
about one-seventh of the total debt was at that time held abroad, 
largely by Dutch investors. But after Waterloo only a twenty - 
fifth part of Britain's now colossal debt was held by foreigners. 
In i£j-9 oiljfi-d ^t&risiies showed that ihe lund-holders numbered 
—7T-® i*9 pcT>' 'rvr-, of whom more tluin were smalt investors 

each receiving an annual interest of jfioa or less. 1 

T his meant a wide diffusion of safe and easily readable wraith 
among a very great number of families. They were thrifty folk; 
hi 1 So 5 it had been calculated thin a fifth of the interest paid by 
die Stoic to Its cfeditors was tcinvested in die public funds* It is 
probable that most of die fund-holders were earning additional 
incomes In noe way or another, but some were living inactive, 
res [actable lives on their small, carefully treasured investments, 
particularly unmarried wntttr^ like the innocent ladles whom 
Mrs. Gasket! dc^tritad in Cntiifmf* 

When Cobbett abused the 'fund-hohlerv is blood-suffers 
earing the laxes of r]ic people* and clti mandril rise repudiaiiijn of 
ihe National Debt, he hardly realized wb.ir an enormous nuttibcr 
of inoffensive, humble folk he proposed to min* over and above 

1 kLifevf, I Ustr 4 I£«a (M krnnc&) It, pp. 104- Jt;. 
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ihc 'stock-jnhhers" wbn wttc pcrhap fair game. Them he ham] 
above sfo partly ncrause they helped to swell The a wen* of|KitCl 
London- Tlic inexorable 'march of bricks and mortar/ tmrytiig 
for ever the green farmlands of Middlesex, was creating residential 
areas for the business men of the capftlj and for the stock-jobbers 
and, fund-holders. With his bean in the old ycctKl&n past of bis 
country, Gobbcit could not abide the sight of this new featureless 
swamp of houses, and this new artificial society with no roots in 
the sotL Yet of such towns and such people the England of the 
future would largely consist 

Brighton* famous for die patronage of George IV and for the 
Pavilion be had built there, was already an adjunct of London. 
[See | 29. jo.J *M»rk the process," growled Cobbett; fc the town 
of Brighton, in Sussex, fifty miles from the wen. Is on the seaside, 
and k thought by the stock-jobbers to afford a salubrious air. It 
b $n situated that a coach which leaves it not very earlv in the 
morning, reaches London by noon- . - - Great parcel* of stock- 
jobbers stay at Brighton, with the women and children. They 
skip backwards and fo fW ttt d a on the coaches and actually cmr on 
stock -jabbing in Change Alley though they nrsidc at Brighton/ 1 
(Rj/ral Ra&/ h May 5. tSij.) 

During the first thirty years of the Century many changes in 
habits of life and thought were due to the stead v infiltration ot 
evangelical religion ituo all daascs ufsocieu , finally nut excepting 
the highest; it a movement thai spread from he low upward*. 
An active individualist Protestantism* closely connected with 
humanitarian activity, strictness of personal conduct and avowed 
profession of piety had, as we have seen* been an important 
dement in Eighteenth Century England, bur had then exerted 
little influence on the hutudinumn Established Church or on the 
free lives of the enjoying classes* Bur when those classes saw 
their privileges and possessions threatened by Jacobin doc trine * 
from across the Channel, a sharp revulsion from French 'atheism 
and deism* prepared a favourable soil for greater ‘serfousnc&ft’ 
among the gentry, le j JjJferentkin ami tamudiiumokm in religion 
now- seemed Seditious and tinpairjurir, am] 4 concurrent change in 
matmrn, took place, from licence or gaiety to hypocrisy or to 
virtue Familv prayers spread from the merchant? household tn 
the dminjpraom of rhv muntty house. 'Sunday observance" wa> 
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revived ‘It was a wonder to the lower orders, 1 wrote the 
Kf^/rrr in 1798^ ‘diroughour all parts of Tnghnd, to sei r the 
avenues tu the churches filled with Carnages. This novel ap¬ 
pearance prompted tilt simple country people to enquire what 
was the matter/ 

[f this change to religious i^fouHWS* had been nothing mote 
than 2 symptom of the ami-Jacohin panic, £c would have passed 
away with the passing of the danger. But it survived fhc return of 
I’Krace in 1S1 y, and eamc to icons with the liberal reaction that 
followed. The Victorian gentleman and his family were more 
religious in their habits and sober in their tone of thought than 
dieir predecessors in the light-hearted days or Horace Walpole 
and diaries Fra, The English of ail classes formed in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century a mangle Protestant radon; most of them were 
religious, and most of them (including the Utilitarian? and 
Agnostics) were Serious, 1 with that strong prcocenpaiion about 
morality which is the merit and danger of the Puritan character. 

! id their double anxiety to obey a given ethical code and to *gct an 1 
in profitable business, the ty pical men of the new age overlooked 
some of the other possibilities of life. An individualist com¬ 
mercialism and an equally individualist type of religion com¬ 
bined to produce a breed of self-reliant and reliable men, good 
LJtbcm in many rc>: peers—but 'Phi&Cines' in the phrase popu¬ 
larized hy their most famous critic in a later generation. Neither 
machine industry nor evangelical religion had any use for art or 
beauty, which were despised m effeminate by the makers of the 
great factory towns of the Norths 

In the lower ranks of society, horror of Trench Republican 
atheism helped the Wesleyan movement to spread mote widely 
than ever after the death of its great founder m 1791- Not only 
did the new Methodist Churches increase their membership to 
hundreds of thousands, but the methodist spirit was infused into 
older Nonconformist sects like the Baptists, On the eve of the 
Fiench Revolution, the hiitudinarian and radical spirit of Pries thy 
and the Unitarians hud to some extent penetrated other dissenting 
sects that were nominally otthodeac But that liberalizing irtfluence 
was destroyed by the reaction with which the Century closed* and 
irs place w'as taken by a strong, narrow evangelicalism The 
various Nonconformist seers* :hra reinspired to a fresh pro 
sdytmng activity, undertook the mission of Christianity tn the 
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new industrial districts, % task for which the Established Church at 
chat tiruc had neither the organization nor the reaL 

While ihc war tasted, die indue net of the new type of Non¬ 
conformity was mthFtench ami on the whole eons creative; 
the governing classes therefore regarded its increasing influence 
and numbers with le« alarm than might otherwise have been fck. 
Common antipathy ts> Roman Catholics and to their reviving 
claim to dvil equality, formed yet another link between the Tory 
upper class of the day and the Dissenting Sects under the new 
evangelical influence—to the chagrin of the aristocratic Whigs, in 
whom alone the broader Eighteenth Centurv attitude survived. 
But as soon as the war was over and ami-jacobin tears had 
receded, the unreformed and highly privileged Church Establish¬ 
ment was left face to face with a number of powerful Nnnron- 
foTtnisi sects, all inspired by a new evangelical vigour, and no 
longer grateful for a bare toleration, like their feebler prede¬ 
cessors of a hundred years before. 

The bridge between Establishment and Dissent, ns also between 
anti-Jacobin and liberal, was found irt the small but influential 
Evangelical party which had now effected a lodgment inside the 
Church. ks ethos was not clerical like diat of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment in the following generation. The most energetic among the 
Church clergy were indeed tin: Evangelicals, but they cared less 
about the Church as an institution than about the saving of souls, 
and they made no Ugh claims on behalf of their own priesthood. 
Except Charles Simeon and Isaac Milner of Cambridge, the (catling 
’Saints' (as the Evangelicals were popularly called) were iaytncn 
—Wilbcrfc-rcc birrodf, the Buxtons and the Clap I am ‘Sect’ Hie 
Strongest type of English gentleman in die new era was often 
evangelical. The army knew 1 them with respect and India with 
lear and gritibodc. Through families like the Stephens, ihdr 
influence on Downing Street and on the permanent Civil Service 
and on Colonial administration was constantly increasing during 
the first fort y years of rite Century . 

Humanitarian activity was tlic characteristic form in which 
their religious piety expressed itself In the cause of the slaves they 
were ready to co-operate not only with their fellow Evangelicals, 
the Wesleyan and other Dissenters, but with free-diinkcis a fid 
Utilitarian*. Wilbtrforcc confessed with cluigrin rku the 'high- 
snd-dry’ conservative party then prevalent among the □lurch 
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clergy obstructed rhc unti^SJuvccy Cam:c or were it beat in- 
rEiffr fp_ni L while Nonconformists and godless reformer? proved 
his staunchest allies And the old free-thinker Benrham on his 
ride exclaimed: *If ro be an anrl-jdavist ^ to he a Saint, saurohip 
for me/ The same combination of forces—Church Evangelical, 
DfrMmtCr stud irec-rhiRkin^ Radical—worked for the education 
of the pnor in the British and Foreign School Society, and in the 
following generation for Shaftesbury's Factory legislation. 

This eross-cnr, traversing established patty and denomina¬ 
tional lines, indicated that the public mind was becoming more 
active and independent- Many wort now chinking and acting 
for themselves, on subjects chosen by themselves, and wore no 
longer content merely to make a crowd at the hustings tor the 
benefit of the Whig or Tory aristocracy. This new power of 
organized public opinion carried the abolition of the Slave Trade 
in 1807, m the teeth of powerful vested interests, in the middle of 
the and-Jacobin reaction. The movement was ant allowed to 
drop after that first triumph, bur was carried on to effect the 
further object of freeing all the slaves in the British Empire; 
Fowell Buxton in the 'twenties took on the leadership of this 
cause„ which triumphed in iS53 1 the year Wllberforce died- 

Thus was Wllheribrce rewarded for his complete honesty of 
purpose. He had' never shrunk from the pursuit o£ hk great 
hurrLmitarian object eixn wlien after die French Revolution It 
had become for a while extremely unpopular in the world of 
politics and las hi out be had always been ready to work with per- 
sons of any party, class or religion who would support the cause* 
Re was an cathu&tat who w as always wise, He was an agitator 
who always retained his powerful gift of social charm, the out¬ 
come uf hijt sweet dispo&iriorL He is the classic csamplc of the 
use of the eross-bcnch politician in our two-party public life. He 
could not have done whai he did if he had desired office. With Ms 
ulpm mid position he would probably have been Phi's successor 
as Prime Minister if he had preferred party to mankind His 
sacrifice of one kind of Inmc and power gave him another and 3 
nobler ride ro remenibran.ee. 

Tlic hold of Wilbcrfotce and the and-slavery movement on the 
solid middle class in town and country was .1 thing entirely 
beautiful—English of the best, and something new in the w orld. 
For a whole generation, the auu-riavery champion was returned 
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Jit even- election for the grwi popular constituency of Yorkshire. 
He could, tf 1 he himself had COiiACtiteii, have sat for it during the 
iesr of his life. In those days, all the freeholders had to conn- up 
to the Cathedral city to vote. ‘ Boats arc proceeding up the river 
(from Hull) heavily laden with voters,* says a letter in 1SC7. 'and 
hundreds are proceeding on foot.’ ‘Another large body, chiefly 
of the middle class, from Wensley Dale, was met on their road by 
one uf die Committee. "For what panics, gentlemen, do you 
come?’' "WUberforce, to a man,” was diets leader’s reply-’ 
When on Sunday the vast floor uf York Minster was packed with 
the freeholders of the three ridings, 'I was exactly reminded, * 
wnre-i Wiibetforce, ‘of the great Jewish Passover in the Temple, 
in the reign of Josiabd 

Wilberforce and the anti-slavery men had introduced into 
English life and politics new methods of agitating and educating 
public opinion. The dissemination of tacts and arguments; the 
answer* to the mis-statement* of the adversary on the pleasures 
of i he 'Middle-passage’ and the happiness of negro life Lti die 
pi mtaiions; the tracts; the subscriptions: the public meetings — 
all thee methods of propaganda woe systematized by methods 
famiiiar enough to-day but strange and new in that age. The 
quiet force of the Quakers was brought out of its long hiberna¬ 
tion and launched into public life, taking the party politician* in 
flank. Tlic methods of Wilbcrfotce were afterwards imitated by 
tin: myriad leagues and societies— political, religious, philan¬ 
thropic and cultural—which lave ever since been ihe arteries of 
English life. Public discussion and public agitation of every kind 
of question became the habit of the English people, very- largely 
in imitation of Wilberforte’s successful campaign. Voluntary 
association for every conceivable son of purpose or cause 
became an integral part of English social life in tht Nineteenth 
Century, filling up many of the gaps left by the bruited - cope of 
State action. 

The British mercantile marine, which together with the Royal 
Navy thwarted the ambition of Bolui parte, was incompatibly the 
greatest: in (he world. In the feign of Gcoige IV (iSac^iSjoy its 
i*-image, close on two am. 1 a half millions, was still moved by 
wind and nil, though in i Kzt steamers undertook the passenger 
service between Dover and Calais, reducing the passage to three 
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Women weeding out Lire com (1814) 






5*4 A modern Bdle going to the Rooms at Bath 
















§z; Dr. Syntax with a Bine-stocking Beauty 



$16 Dr. Syntax at a Card-Ratty 



















§i7 Farmer Giles and liis wife showing off thdx daughtex Betty to Ml neighbours 
on hex return from school 


















$28 '*Thc shop windows were tiffed with coloured cartoous 




















































§19 The Steyne ar Brighton (ittaj) 











§jo Tile Yellow Room at the Pavilion, Brighton (jHm) 









































We.ys India Docks* London 
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T V new midshipman dines with the captain 



































$56 “The Ring" in 1821 





















§37 The Great Si. Lege* ut Doncaster in iBij 
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$jK "Heroes of the Tutf paying and receiving at Tattcrsill's" (after the Si. I cgci) 





















"Post chaise*,gigs arid dog-carts racing each other and the couch , , 





$4° inti yard at the and Mouth”, London 







The point of honour decided **« A duel m Hyde Park 



SAW AND MERCHANT MARINE 

i>c four flours in favourable weather * Bv sea as well as kiid the 
age of s, team ^ drawing near, though still in die future. But 
already Engineering progress had t reformed the approaches 
and harbfaurs of the island Between iSoo and t£*c Trinity 
House established lighthouses and Rolling lights round the toasts 
of England; docks were built in every considerable port town; 
the dock system of London was rapidly brought into being, 
though the 'Poof was imll thronged with rail masts in the fiut 
as far up as the bridge. [See | ji*] Pleasure piers, like those of 
Margate and Brighton, were also being built to attract the crowds 
of visitors to seaside resorts. 

The Thames estuary still held unchallenged supremacy as the 
centre of Britain's trade and the World's. On the eve of the 
Rchirm Bill a quarter of the country 's tonnage was owned and 
registered in London, including the great East Indiamefl hid It tor 
voyages of more than six months round the f-ape to the India and 
China seas; Newcastle came next with 101,000 tons, chiefsy coal 
ships, many of them to supply London; Liverpool came third 
wiili 162,000 tom, chiefly for the American trade; Suntkrhnd 
and Whitehaven were fourth md fifth* dealing Ln coat along the 
Eelsi ami West coasts respectively; Hull haul 71,600; no other 
English port had over tons. Clydeside liad $4*000. 

(Ctapham* Br. Hist. Modern Britain 1 , pp. 5-&A 

The relation of the Royal Navy to the merchant marine and 
to the rest of the seagoing population—including fishermen, 
whalers and smugglers, was of the first importance in time of wan 
The link between the two was the chaotic and atrocious system 
of the press-gang- Some form of compulsion wba required to 
man the fighting ships when they were put into commission, for 
conditions of life in the King 7 ? service were too bad to attract the 
required numbers of volunteers. But the? method by which com- 
pulsion wa_v applied wax the worst possible. A proper register oi 
seamen from whom conscripts might be taken in a just and 
orderly manner had been proposed by officials of the Admiralty 
during the wars against Lon is XIV* but nothing hud been done. 
The incompetence characteristic of State action and organisation 
throughout the Eighteenth C entur y held good in this matter, 
nen during the heroic age of the Navy. Still in the days of Nekon 
the press-gang the terror of life along the coasts and in the 
hat bi -ur* of England, Bands armed with cutlasses were led by 
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Llue King’s officers to crimp mariners and landsmen from ships in 
harbour or si sea, from ale-houses and streets, or even at the 
chiirchdooj whence bridegroom and congregation were some* 
times Carried off Widespread injustice and raiserr were caused; 
i.i mi Iter were ruined or broken up; and often very unsuitable 
recruits were obtained. 1 

Once on board the King’s ship, the pressed man had too much 
reason to bemoan his fate. The food provided by swindling con¬ 
tractors was often disgusting, and the pay doled out by a 
penurious government was always insufficient. Improvement in 
these respects only followed as a consequence of the dangerous 
mutinies of Spitbead and the Note in <757. Thereafter the sailor's 
h : was gradually improved, on lines that tad been advocated for 
generations past by the licit naval officers in their struggles with 
the authorities at home. Nelson's own relations to his men were 
a pa it cm of kindness. Bui it must stand on record that the com¬ 
mon sailor' who saved Britain it St, Vincent, Cnmpcrdown and 
the Nik, were many of them mutineers in rite intervals of their 
magnificent service. The contrast between their grievances and 
their indiscipline on die one hand, and their splendid spirit tn 
action and on the blockade service, may seem unaccountable, 
The explanation by in this: the men before the mast knew that, 
for *11 the ill treatment they received, the nation regarded them 
as its buh Ark and glory: that at the sight of one of Nelson’s men 
with hi* tarry pig-tail, the lands nun‘5 eye kindled with affection 
and pride. The country that used them so ill, looked to them 
confidently to protect her, and they knew it. [Sec $ i.J 

The n*Tal officers, from among w horn Nelson drew his 'hand 
of brothers,’ were mare uniformly satisfactory than of old, 
though still occasionally quarrelsome and self-willed. In Stuart 
rimes the service had suffered from constant strife between the 
rough ‘tarpaulin* capmim of bumble origin who knew the sea. 
and the fashionable landsmen sent from Court to stare the com¬ 
mand of tta fleet. Those days had long gone by. The naval 
officer- were now the sons of gentlemen of modest means (Nelson 
w « a P««* sun), sent £0 sea as boys, and combining what 
was best in the tarpaulin's* experience anti training with the 
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nuonci incl thought of art t derated man [Sr t 3^ JJvl ¥™nf* 
brother William, in MmufidSi Par&* and Captain. Wentworth in 
Ptriwl&ft sumd for all that w» most attractive in the type. But 
there were all sorts of characters and idiosyncrasies among 
officer* and men in the fleets of Ntbon and Galling wood, which 
have been described by one of themselves in Captain Marrvac's 
Immortal VtUr S;mpk and A Jr. Midshipman Etuy* 

In the last few ymff of the struggle with Napoleon, the army 
became for a short time even more papular with rile nation than 
the navy. The very completeness of victory at Trafalgar placed 
out *siomi-beaten ships’ in the background of the war of which 
thev remained the invisible support. It was now Wellington's 
victories that filled the minds of mem From 1812 to 181 y. when 
the laurel-wreathed coaches cantered through village and market 
town bearing the news of Salamanca, Victoria or Waterloo, the 
army became popular as it had never been before and never was 
again until the German Wars of the Twentieth Century* and then 
it was the nation itself in aom + 

But Wellington’s army was not the nation in Mms, os was the 
conscript French army against which it fought. It consisted of 
aristocrats commanding privates taken from the lowest ranks of 
society* "the scum of the earth’ as Wellington declared them to be + 
though hr added (as h often forgotten* 'it is really wonderful we 
should have made them the f\m Fellow* they ate,* (Stanhope** 
ComrrfiJtfQfts *it& tbt Duh of I WtUhglvr u «L x889,. pp- 24* i8.) 
The principal causes of enlistment were drink, unemployment, 
and personal trouble with a woman or with die laws of the land. 
The harsh discipline of the lash, considered necessary to keep 
such rough customers in order, served to prevent the more self- 
respecting member; of society from joining the army as privates* 
In the earlier years of the Peninsular War the British soldiers 
plundered lit spite of all Wellington** efforts* though never 
badly m the French whom Napoleon encouraged to live 00 the 
lauds they conquered. But by the time our troops entered 
Frailer in 1814, their discipline was eacdfcnfp and their self- 
respect and just pride as the best troops in Europe and the 
favourites of the folks at home was a credit to the odd serial 
system on which the British army was based* 

The military officers came from more aristocratic circles than 
the naval men. They were, many of them, like Wellington 
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himsdf. cadets of the great families who ted fashion and politics at 
home; others, like George Osborne in V'amiiy Fair, were of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie who could afford to buy their comuitsaions 
and to mingk with the scions of the nobility. Between such 
officers and the men they led. the sodal gulf was immense and 
often resulted in gross neglect of the private soldier by officers 
too fashionable and sometimes tfx> drunken to attend to their 
duty. The inefficiency and corruption of the army when the war 
began In 1795 was tested and exposed by the first campaigns in 
the Low Countries. A few years before, Cobbett, who had 
enlisted in the ranks and been promoted to Sergeant-major, dis¬ 
covered that the Quarter-master of jus regimenr ‘who had the 
issuing of the men’s provision to them kept about a fourth part 
of it to himself/ and when Cohbett gallantly attempted to expose 
the scatldai. he found that such proceedings were veer generally 
connived at throughout the army; he fled to America to escape 
the vengeance of the authorities who would suffer no such 
prying into their methods and their perquisites. 

As the Jong war went on. Sir Ralph Abcrcromby, Sir John 
Moore And Welling tern gradually reformed this state of things; 
the British officer recovered his sense o£ duty ind tile army irs 
discipline. But alike in the ill-managed and' the Well-managed 
regiments, the personal care and control of the privates was left 
to the sergeants, die non-commissioned officers/ who were 
indeed the backbone of the army/ The regiment was a society 
made up of grades answering to the social demarcations of the 
English village whence men and officers had come. It has been 
observed thar when the ensign fresh from Eton was handed over 
to the respentuL care and tuition of the colour-sergeant, the 
relation of 1 he two closely resembled that to which die younger 
man had been accustomed at home, when the old gamekeeper 
took him out afield to reach him the management of his fowling- 
piece and the arts of approaching game. 

rherc was up veiy strong professional feeling among the 
army officers of our most unm i l harv nation From the Duke 
downwards they hastened to get into mufti when off duty 
though even the Duke w« angry- when Some diindits b 
Guards put u P umbrellas to keep „tf the ram on the battlefield as 
il u had been outside a dub in St. James's Street! Qnlv a few of 
the uiEceis looked m the Army a-s their red means of livelihood; 
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such, indeed, ii rould not be very profitable, confiideung the 
price that had to he paid for cnrnmmlam at each Kq> in the 
service. It v™ a way of seeing life; of enjoying m Spain a sp<m 
even more escinng and arduous than big^game shooting: oi 
making entry into the best society; of serving one’* country in a 
manner suitable to one’s youth* The Peninsular War produced 
a number of good English officers, and fostered a number of 
great regimental traditions* but it did not make an English 
military caste or an army oiganimation of permanent value. When 
pace returned, most of the officers were willing enough to go 
home to the diiiies and pleasure* of ctnintry-housc life> to rural 
parsonages, or to the world of fashion and politic* in town, 
England's army was not, like the army of France* of Spain 
md of Prussia, a military power rival to the civii power; it 
was a part-time occupation of some members of the governing 
aristocracy * 1 

During the long war two changes took place* indicating that at 
last the nation had accepted the standing army as a necessary 
national institutiotL At last barracks were built to house the 
trofjpN, and the haphazard billeting of the soldiers on public 
houses came to an cnd f to the great relief both of the civilian 
population and of the soldiers themselves* At the same lime the 
county militia ceased to be regarded 35 a line of defence, and was 
used as a source whence to supply the regular army with a reserve 
of trained recruits The old idea that the defence of the island 
could he entrusted t-.' the 'comtirutinnaT militia of the shire, and 
that the Standing army’ was a dangerous temporary expedient, 
hail been fill! of date for more than a hundred years, and now 
altogether parsed away. 

After Water too, a small standing army was maintained, but it? 
popularity came to an end with the war. Though no longer 
regarded as a menace to the Constitution, it was regarded as an 
unnecessary expense by the economic anti-militarism ol the new 
agc_ Moreover, die reformers now rising CO influence disked it 
as an aristocratic preserve, Such indeed iit was: but the reformers * 
instead of proposing to reform it and democratize it, preferred 
to starv e it and cut it down. Meanw hile the respectable working 

1 Gcitti-c fnhcr, 10 vdl Uf&cnbcii in ibe upt-cunE chdpttt* ■ * Ijrr^n, 
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da«c* coQLtnucii tu regard enlistment in the arm? 25 a sign of 
failure m Life, if not of positive disgrace, Nineteenth Century 
England, having die good fortune to be ^de from attack fox 
social generations, conceived that so long 25 her navy was 
efficient her army could safely be neglected And since it continued 
to be an aristocratic institution* it became increasingly unpopular 
with the rising democracy both of the middle &nd die working 
classes, k was regarded as a proof of British freedom that, unlike 
the other inhabitants of Europe, no nvm over here could be 
required to learn to defend his country in arms, 'This new and 
strange deffihtinn of liberty was 

The impostburnt u£ much wealth and pejct 

[t became so ingrained during the hundred y r ears of security that 
ir proved very difficult to shake it off when danger returned m 
the Twentjcth Century more formidably than ever before, 

News of Wellington's campaigns in Spain was not awaked 
with greater national eayciness than reports osi the prospects of 
famous horse-races and prize-fights. With the Improvement of 
and communications* Sporting events* teased ct> be of 
purely local interest and became matters of intense concern to 
Itigh and low in, all parts of the country. Horse-racing indeed had 
flourished under royal patronage ever since Stuart times* but 
?dentine pugilism had grown out of rude and vulgar beginnings 
in 1 he reign of George IE into rhe chief national interest in the 
Regency period, Just 35 the good-natured democracy of present- 
day England b well represented in the vast crowds of all classes, 
mingled together on terms of perfect equality, to watch a Test 
March or a Cup I ie* so the more variegated social structure and 
tougher manner?, of that earlier rime were best seen in the 
‘pattonage 1 of ‘the ring.’ 

^ hen the date and place of a prize-light lutd been announced* 
hordes set out, driving, riding and walking to the spot from aJj 
paxiLt of the ifsLncL [See § $ 4-1 Sometimes twenty thousand 
spectators assembled* In otic aspect these vast outdoor assemblies 
wcrr i^rivab of the common people. But the priests of the 
national cult were fashiombk members of the amroenuy, who 
presided over the ceremonies and field the rough and often violent 
multi rude in awe. It was these men of fashion and rank who hired 
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and backed the gl*dJar«r», Among those sturdy ‘brunets/ whose 
business it was to give and take 'punishment, 1 not a few rufllans 
crmld be found, but the real cliampions, men like Broughton, 
'the father of British pugilism' to the reign ot George II, ant! in 
the later rimes Belcher, Tom Cribh and Tom Spring were fine 
fellows and honourable men. [See $ JS, Their lordly patron* 
'iicte proud, to be seen driving them to ihc un^-sidc in coach or 
gig. So too at race -meetings, the horses were owned by the men 
of fas h i o n. Without aristocratic patronage sporting events would 
have lost half their ita and picture?^ ucness, .;nd would very soon 
have degenerated into orgies of brutality and fraud, for the lower 
type of sporting men who surrounded the ring included uxi many 
like ThurrcII, the murdtrer- 

.1 nr iced, with so much money wagered by the public, it was an 
uphill struggle for noble patrons to keep cither the turf or the ring 
even comparatively honest. Without the mood jurisdiction of the 
fashionable Jockey Club, kofic-udng would havs become too 
disreputable to survive, [See 5 57, $8,] That fate actually befell 
the prize-ring in the early days of Victoria, because 'cross' fighting 
and the sale of victories had become nto common. The decline 
of prize-fighting was further hastened by die growing hrnmm- 
tatianism and religiosity of an age which forbade the setting on of 
animals to tight one another, and could scarcely' do less for men. 
The recent revival of prize-fighting tempered with gloves, is 
mote dcmociatic, and largely American and cosmopolitan. It has 
not the peculiar tone of the English prize-ring in the days when 
handsome George was Regent and leader oi fashion, 1 

When such was the most popular English sport, it can well be 

The rr'pr-rTi.-T , d , 1D - m(n ! high iml peiiny (Pit' ma thn* demited by diet Will 

of chrmlrc i/id hrft^r. Lud -\lrl**F, ui hi. M .fl* tt> a Eflcud: *He raid 

I... omm oka «fih ednuiu^a ^boxing ra •oirnmi' rhui he had besn kpi.m* 
rnniidenne irtwsWit not » diuy beowed m ibe public to go ir A jnenJ ereiv 
fniB^ght-whk-fa u-A. pher. In kb ■ vptnioB, ob« of nabbing if.-* (torn dw jiauily 
habi: of beociritf laving been ds2.-/mrtLKcd, He * !# “ rJ:1 * 

fcnJ ■ttstded, hun’ i-L^J wxil Mawfun Voc^lmd dum fr* ihc Ur.- ft re ■ ? fit 
fDiiuklj by Humphrey* mmJ waning bcM. rill the J™* iheh Ob; 
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how he fU kiitCfin^ ftbcul «br Jfin done, wVk«i * i*^iij:hr-jufcbfutir def*rv up trn 
ifwi * p*ti¥, dnJ. | i he Lratflcf bow liie^ iiJ <iirir.T j cnj££fftCf f and 

ho-s pleasant it had been H«n ihc right neif tkr, the ttra u ripping. the mleftte 
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imagined that ordinary Englishmen were often ,u it-ucuiTv when 
*hcy quarrelled, as renders of L.rrwjvn and the Pkh^kk Paper* are 
well aware. Indeed, young Dickens in i Hj6 could scarcely I lave 
drawn so popular a character as he meant Sam W eller to lit, 
without endowing him with special gifts in knocking down his 
man. 

As. the Century went on, when growing humanua nanism, 
evangelicalism and respectability helped to pur down 'the ring,’ 
they did the greater service of putting down the duel, ‘['he duel in 
tlic tight tenth Century had been fought at push of rapier; in the 
early Nineteenth Century it was fought with pistols—like poor 
Raw-don Crawley’s ‘same which I shot Captain Marker.' [Sta 

41.] As the spirit of die age became less aristocratic and more 
bourgeois, less military and more completely civilian a«d more 
‘seriously’ religious and, let us say at once, mure sensible, duelling 
gradually dropped out. But the change liad only begun by the 
rime of the Reform Bill. Statesmen still quarrelled and fought 
with political opponents or rivals. In 1829, Wellington, then 
Prime Minister, being an old-fashioned fellow, thought it neces¬ 
sary to call out Lord WmehiJsca and have a shot at him. Pitt, trio, 
bad exchanged shots with Tierney, and Canning with Castlereagh; 
hut in Victoria’s reign Prime Ministers and other gentlemen were 
restrained, by a changed code of public morals, from vindicating 
their honour by a method so absurd. 

These early years of the Century saw the culmination of a 
delightful popular art, the 'coloured print.’ It ruled the mind and 
imagination of die igc, as photography and the him rule ours. 
The slit<p window s were filled with ‘coloured cartoons/ fiercely 
political and libel loudly personal, glowing with the genius of 
tulleay or the n.i less vigorous soda) comedy of Rowlandson. 
ISec 5 i8.| Other favourite themes, illustrated in a more con¬ 
ventionally heroic style, were the battles of the Peninsula. and 
incidents m the wars of all Europe, as far as the Russian ,nows 
strewn with frozen Frenchmen, 01 sea-pieces of our ships en¬ 
gaging the enemy. In quieter colours, Ackcmianti’s Wu tff h l 
prims showed the homely dig 11 by of Oxford and Cambridec 
Colleger [Sec Plate 1LJ ^ 

But above all the coloured prints represented the outdoor 
world of spurt, bora lug-game shooting :n India and Africa to 
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the Bdd^oni and the life of the road at home. [See § 44, | It t* 
through these sporting prim?, $tjll treasured and often reprorfuetd, 
that our generation best kno^s die spirit of that bygone epoch. 
Through them we are srid familiar with she bustle of the 
^aliened inn-yard when the coaches were starting, the young swell 
Idled in the expensive place of honour beside the mzil-coachimii 
on the bos, the heavy middle aged men of business well wrapped 
up on the seats behind, the red-coated guard in rear of ail [see 
| 4c] i then the scene on the open road, the post-chuse^ gigs and 
dog-carts racing each other and the coach* over Macadam's hard, 
smooth surface {sec J 39 J; the adventure when fhc travellers are 
held up by flood or snow. Then the shooters in theft top hats 
approaching the partridges that their dogs have painted in the 
stubbie [size 14j]; the spaniels flushing the cock pheasants out trf 
the brushwood; die hardy sportsman wading through ict and 
mow after gtesc a wiH duck and swan, Last, but tint least, the 
hounds in full crj% and the career of the red-coated hunt, to whom 
file countryside, recentJy enclosed 2nd drained, presents with its 
new hedges and channelled watercourses the cheerful aspect of 
innumerable 'jumps.' {See Plate I.] 

There was no luxury about the field sports of those days. Hard 
exercise and spartan habits were the condition of all pursuit of 
game. This devotion took the leaders of the English world out of 
doors and helped to inspire the class that then set the mode in 
everything from poetry mi pugilism, with an intimate love and 
knowledge of woodland, hedgerow and moor* and a strong 
preference for country over town fife which is too seldom found 
in the leaders of fashion in any age or land. 

Indirectly, therefore, the passion foe shooting game did much 
for what was best in our civilization. But it was unfortunately 
connected with the poaching war and all manner of unnetghbour- 
tineas. The legislation affecting ^game 1, was exclusive and selfish 
not only towards the poor but towards everyone except an 
aristocratic few. it was illegal for anyone to buy or sell game— 
with the result that prices obtainable by professional poa chers 
were much increased; and it was illegal for any- fie who was not a 
squire or a squire’s eldest son to kid game even at the invitation of 
the owner. This inconvenient kw could indeed be evaded by a 
process known as 'depuration. 1 And it was abolished by the Whig 
legislators of lE^i, in spite of the opposition of the Duke of 
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Wellington, who was convinced that these extraordinary restric¬ 
tions were the only means of keeping game in the countryside, 
just as be thought That rise lottcn boroughs were the only way of 
keeping gentlemen in polities. In both eases the event proved that 
he was too pessimistic 

By a new law of '816, the starving cottager who went out to 
take a hare or rabbit for the family pot could be transported for 
seven, years if caught with bis nets upon him at night. [See 5 41.] 
Less sympathy need ;>e felt fur the hands ■■ farmed reman; from 
the towns who invaded the preserves and fought pitched battles, 
twenty a side, with shot-guns at close range, against the gentle- 
men and gamekeepers who came out against [Item. The poaching 
war had become a very ugly business. 

One of its worst features was the protection of pheasant pre¬ 
serves by hiding mantraps and spring-guns in the brushwood, 
thereby maiming and killing innocent wanderers quite as often 
as the poachers for whom the engines of death were intended. 
The English judges pronounced the infamous practice to be legal, 
until Parliament put it under the ban of the law by an Act of 1 Say. 
The humanitarian spirit was beginning to be too strong even 
for the zealots of game preservation, against whom it then 
proceeded to win a long series of victories in the matter of the 
game laws. As thoscl aws became milder and were more justly 
executed, the preservation of game became less difficult as well -is 
less scandalous. 

Indeed a* the Nineteenth Century advanced and as the anti- 
Jacobin spirit receded, humanirammsm invaded one province of 
life after another, srifieainit the rude and often brutal temper of 
the past, and titering instead a cheerful Iwnsvoknce of h*a rt 
sometimes running to sentimentality. The destined prophet of 
this new phase of popular feeling in its strength and its weakness, 
was Ovaries Dickons, who grew to sensitive manhood in the hard 
school of London streets in the 'twenties. During that decade the 
‘bloody code' of death penalties for innumerable offences was 
being repealed, under pressure from Juries who often refused to 
convict a man for theft if he was to be hanged for II The age of 
Eldon was passing, the age of Bent ham and Brougham'was 
coming in. The movement for the abolition of negro slavery 
aroused passionate popular enthusiasm sometimes excessive in its 
sentiment for the 'dusky brother.' 
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These changes of feeling were a sHiking improvement upon all 
past ages- As the Nineteenth Centers' grew older, humanity per¬ 
vaded more and more all the dealings of life, particularly the 
treatment of dtildfetL The advance in humanity, more than 
the boaster! advance in machinery, wji the tiling of which the 
Nineteenth Century foul best reason to be proud; form the wrong 
hands machinery may destroy humanity. 
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Chapter Tbr*t 

BETWEEN THE TWO REFORM BILLS, 18^-1867 

T HE interval between the Grca Reform Bill of 1852 and 
the end of the Nineteenth Century may, if wc like, be called 
rlie Victorian Age, but it was characterized by such constant and 
rapid change in economic circumstance, social custom and intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere, that wc musl not think of these seventy 
years as having a fixed likeness one to mother, merely because 
more than isixty of them were presided over by ‘the Queen 1 
{1817-1501}. If any real unity is to be ascribed to the Victorian 
era in England, it must lx* found in two governing conditions: 
first, there was no great war and no fear of catastrophe from 
wit hour; and secondly, rite whole period was marked by interest 
in religions questions and teas deeply influenced by seriousness 
of thought and self-discipline of character, an outcome of the 
Puritan ethos. This ‘seriousness* affected even the ■agnostics’ 
who, in the last part of the period, challenged not the ethics but 
the dogmas of Christianity, with increasing success on account 
•it Darwinism and the discoveries of science. Moreover, the High 
Church movement, originated by Evangelicals who had seen a 
new light, inherited this -.train of Puritanism, Mr. Gladstone, an 
Anglo-Catholic of that breed, appealed to the hcan of his Non¬ 
conformist followers, because both orator and audience regarded 
life (including politics and foreign policy) as a branch of personal 
religion. (Sec 5 tc-u.j 

Throughout the last seventy years of the Nineteenth Century 
tlw Stare was rapidly undertaking new social functions, rendered 
necessary by new industrial conditions in an overcrowded island: 
but the real strength and felicity of the Victorian age lay less in 
that circumstance, important as it was, than in the self-discipline 
and self-reliance of the individual Englishman, derived indeed 
from many sources, but tu a large extent sprung from Puritan 
traditions t» which the Wesleyan and Evangelical movements 
had given another lease of life. ‘Self-help* was a favourite motto 
with leading ind characteristic men in all classes. In die 
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Twentieth Century, on the other hand, self-discipline *ad >e ^‘ 
reliance are somewhat k» in evidence, and a quasi-tdigious 
demand for social salvation through State action has taken the 
p lac e of older and more personal creeds. Science has undermined 
•he old forms of religious belief, but even now the strength and 
the weaken of England cannot be understood without some 
knowledge ofher religious history. To the twenty years between 
the two German wars <1919-1919) the mood idea, though less 
influential on personal conduct, was still expected, by the emanci¬ 
pated descendants of the Victorian religionists, to dictate w 
foreign policies and our disarmament, with all too htrlc regard 
to actualities in other European nations who had never been 
Puritan, and had never regarded morals as laving anything to do 

During the period of the Napoleonic Wart and the iirrt decade 
of peace that followed, the Evangelical clergy had become an 
integral part of the Church Establishment, to which they brought 
a vitality and enthusiasm that was still lacking in its other sections. 
The life's work of Charles Simeon (17 $9-18^6), Fellow of king s 
and Minister of Holy Trinity Church. Cambridge, had done much 
to reconcile the proselytizing fervour of Evangelicalism to the 
discipline of the Church. Had it not been lor Simeon, the 
evangelical dergy would have continued to drift into Dissent, 
as the castes method of conducting u peripatetic mission after 
the manner of Wes let', athwart the bounds of the parish system 
and in defiance of Church order. If this movement had con¬ 
tinued in the new Cenlurv the Church of England might perhaps 
have fallen when the tempest of‘Reform' blew high in the thirties. 
But the Simeonitc clergy , though friendly to Dissenters effective^ 
defended the Church whose mission to souls they did so muen 

to revive * 1 „ , , * _ _ 

Except for the Evangelicals, the Church under the 
remained very much as it had been in the early years of George III; 
only its ktitudinarian liberalism had hardened into artn-Jacohm 
orthodoxy, unaccompanied by any spiritual awakening cxcepi 
whst was supplied by tire Simeonitc leaven. Still, as in the 
Eighteenth Century, the clergy «1 f d* Establishment were 
sharply divided into rich and poor The Bishops, die Cathedral 
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CHURCH REFORM 

'Gallop among the Bishops* 
{Ejtqain into (be major gj iihbaps) 


clergy ?wd wealthier parish priests were part of the ‘enjoying’ 
ckss; they kid obtained preferment not as a reward of work done 
for the Church, but through aristocratic connection or family 
favour. The parishes were often perfunctorily served or were 
Jeir to the minis!ration of underpaid curates and threadbare 
incumbents of poor livings, who were not in dit circle visited by 
the manor-house or acknowledged by Lady Catherine de Rourgk 
All this had been highly congenial rp the Eighteenth Century, 
when a ’place’ in Church or State was regarded not as a solemn 
public trust hut as a coveted prize. But in the new Age of 
Ref trm, opinion began to demand that a man should do the work 
for which he was paid. Every institution, front the ‘rotten 
bon »ugh’ to tire Church bcnciicc. was subjected to the rack 
Bcntlcimite enquiry: ‘What is the use of 

Morcoverj the clergy ot the Establishment were unpopular 
because they adhered, more faithfully than any other class or 
profession, to the High Tory parti in the day of h& decline and 
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downfall The formidable host* nf Moncoofomusca and of rrw~ 
dunking Radicals though loving cadi o 0 i« Ltilc pmted to 
attack ccclesiascicsd privilege. Young intellectuals ,lJte J ohn 
Sterling at Cambridge in iSi6, described tut parson m e%ery 
village as 'ablack dragoon/ kept there to do battle for the powers 

of tyranny and obscurantism. 

Another and perhaps more just description or 
connected parson as village autocrat at tins period may be quoted 
from Dean Church. {Tin Oxford ABM*, pp* 4 . tod 

When communism>n to difficult «od infiettnenr he filled a place 

in the country life of England, that no one else could hJL He TO ofon 
the pa inarch of hi, pariah, i» ruler, its d*«w. mi lawyer, 
is well » its teacher, before whom vice trembled and rebellion da^d 
not show itself. The idea of the priest was not quite forgotten i but 
Owie was much—much even of good and usctul—to obucort it. 

Dean Church also recalls the type of ‘country gentlemen in orders, 
who rode to hounds, and shot and danced and if men, m often 
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•{Liflihrt Church putting her awn home in order 
(Ptryiairt! of poor tltrgf) 
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did worse things/ and the 'pfunlists who built fortune' and 
endowed families out of the Church 

Under these general conditions, ir is not wonderful that the 
Radical Press, in lampoons* articles and gross caricatures of plump 
red-faced caters of tithe* attacked the Anglican dergy more 
fiercely than the} had Keen attacked since the days of the Long 
Parti ament, Their unpopularity came to a head in iS ji t when the 
Spiritual Peers in the House of Lord?- voted by twenty-one to two 
against the Reform Bill, That winter, the Reform mobs took a 
Special delight in stoning the coaches and burning the palaces of 
Bishops. 

Trembling churchmen and their exu(rant enemies both assumed 
that the first work of the reformed Parliament of iBjj would be 
to remedy the admitted grievances of the Dissenters and that 
before -cry long the Church would be disestablished and dis¬ 
endowed. l N(r human means arc likely to avert the threatened 
overthrow of the Establishment/ wrote the Tory Southey. 'The 
Church as it now K no human power can saw. 1 wrote Dr Arnold 
of Rugby, the Liixrai-Gjtiscrvadve, Hut a Century has since 
gone by, and the Establishment* though shorn of its Irish and 
Welsh excrescences, maintains its endow ments and its connection 
with the State, scarcely any longer challenged. Even the removal 
of the most obvious grievances of the Dissenters, instead of being 
carried at a rush in the first decade after the Reform Bill, was 
spread over fifty years. 

The threatened ecclesiastical revolution was side-tracked, and 
the chief causes of the unpopularity of the Church were done 
away by friend!) hands. Parliament reformed the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of clerical wealth, and there was a rapid revival of 
religious activity among the clergy thcrmdves, which evoked a 
mil) if the laity to defend the Church and to participate in its 
parochial wurk. 

The Parliamentary measures necessary for Church reform were 
carried out by the co-opcration of the Conservative leader Peel 
with the Whig statesmen. The men of the new Oxford Move¬ 
ment protested against the interference of the State with ecclesi¬ 
astical revenues, but no other machinery existed to effect these 
necessary changes, and the wiser membra of the Episcopal 
Bench, like Blomfidd, co-opeiaicd with Whig and Tory states- 
uico in the work of the Hcckssastical Gimmiratm and the Acts 
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“He pulls his mansion down to show his caste’* (1817) 
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of Parliamcni which were passed on its aidvi.cc between iBa& 
ami ■ S4.C, 

These Acts removed the worst abuses in the distribution of 
endowments s and partially at Lust bridged the gap ! between m h 
and poor clergy—though not completely, as readers of Trollope's 
novels will remember, Plurality was restricted by Jaw, members 
of chapters being forbidden to hold more than one bene dec or to 
belong to more than one chapter. The Cathedral clergy were 
reduced in numbers and in Wealth. By such measures one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year w«c saved and nett 
applied to raise the stipends of the poorer parsons and curates. 
T\in diocesan boundaries were altered, and the Bishoprics of Man¬ 
chester and Ripon were created to cope with the new industrial 
population of the North. The great inequalities in episcopal 
revenues were remedied* and scandalously large incomes cut 
down, 

As a consequence of these reforms the Church was no longer 
assailed as a part of 'old Corruption/ Radical cartoons ceased 
to represent Bishops, dams and prebendaries as far, worldly, 
rapacious, men, living cm the sweat of the poor. 

At the same time the Church* under the inspiration of the 
spirit of the age* began to supplement hy her own action die 
mediaeval geography of the ] parish system. New parishes were 
created, and churches were built in industrial tils triers, till then 
abandoned to the activity of the Nortconformis ts, or to no 
religion at all. Bishop Blombdd raised a great fund for building 
churches in outer London. For there was no longer toy question 
of obtaining new churches out of public funds- Tory Rafik- 
meitts had voted rases w buitd churches in Anne*s reign, and 
again after Waterloo. But after tB$i no government dared 
propose to mulct die taxpayer for such u purpose* 

tr was difficult ro preserve rhe fabnc even of the existing 
churches by forcing parishioners to pay the Church Hare, which 
continued for another gencranon to be a stib|cu of fie tee local 
controversy wherever the Dissenters were si tong, especially in 
the industrial district;* of the North, At Rochdale in 1840, when 
a pull was being iakcn to decide whether at not a Church Bate 
should be levied, passion nm so high that troop* were drafted 
ini! ■ the town to keep order with fixed bayonets. 

For all fcrthcr development anti new undertakings the 
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Church had therefore to rely on raking money by voluntary 
subscription* as the Free Church re had .always done. And the 
maintenance of the Anglican Schools, at that time the principal 
part of die primary education of the country, depended aJniosi 
entirdy on voluntary contribution. 

The Whig government also relieved the Church of the worst 
unpopuliiniv of the tithe system, which from time immemorial 
had caused hcan-huciiing: not only to Dissenters but to the whole 
agricultimd community, The harvest song— 

Wdve cheated ihc parson, we T ll cheat him again* 

For why should the Vicae have one in ten? 

expressed 3 sentiment as old as Anglo-Saxon England The 
tithe was levied from die tenant farmer, very often in kind: the 
tenth sucking-pig went to the parson T s table; the tenth sheaf was 
tamed off to his tithe bam. Long before the Refonnanoti it had 
been a cause of friction and bitterness. Chaucer had praised the 
good parson who did not ‘cursen for his tithes** chat is, excom¬ 
municate the TCcaldtranc tithe-payer. 

The Tithe Commutation Act of tSjfi laid this ancient grievance 
to rest, it stopped payment m kind. Tithes were commuted for 
a rent-charge on land, in 1B91 it was made payable by the land- 
owner, no longer by the tenant farmer except perhaps indirectly 
through his rent* Tuc squires, who were socially and politically 
allied £0 the parsons, did not object to paying tithe as strongiy as 
their tenants. The Commutation Acts gave peace to the country¬ 
side, h was only in our own day, when after 1918 so many 
cnitivathig farmer-’- bought their awn land and having become 
landowners found themselves directly chargeable w'ith tithe, that 
a fresh agitation arose leading to fresh concessions it the expense 
of the Church. 

Another grievance was remedied by the Marriage Act of 18j®< 
By Lord Hard widths Marnage Act of 1753* no one could be 
legally married except by a Church of England parson, an intoler¬ 
able insult to the religious feelings of Protestant Dissenters and 
anil more of Roman Catholic. The Act of i&U6 permitted, 
religious ceremonies in Catholic or Protestant dissenting places 
of worship, that should he legally binding if notified to the 
Registrar. For the Act established civil officers called Registrars 
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of Births, Deadii md Marriages—in itself a notable reform con 
• onsrir *-hh ibc new era of statistics and esaci information- 
Religion? marriage irt the Church of England W'as left as before, 
on condition that the parson sent to the Civil Registrar a duplicate 
of the entry of marriage made in the Vestry. 1 his typical Imglisb 
compromise between the modem secular State and the old 
religious world is stall the law of the land. 

'These various reforms saved the Church from die serious 
attack upon her that had been predicted alike by friend, and foe. 
Nevertheless, political and social divisions remained very largely 
tcligintis. The leading Conservatives in each town and village 
were usually the keenest churchmen; while their most active 
opponents. Whig and Liberal, were Dissenters or Anri -clerical*. 
Tire lower-middfe and working classes attended the same chapels 
and took pact in the same religious activities. Politics in the Nine* 
term tii Century were as much n matter of denomination as of class. 
The religious cleavage running through society was maintained 
all the mote because' the Whigs after 1&3* kilcd to remedy the 
Dissenters’ grievances about Church Rates, Burials and admission 
to Oxford and Cambridge, For A long time to come England 
was less 'ebss-ennsdoui'’ than ‘dmirh-aud-chapel conscious/ 

In the more old-fashioned parts of England—let us say in 
‘Ba nets hi re’—the clergy were still under the patronage and 
influence of the upper class. But in other parts of England many 
0.0iv served parishes where there were few or none oj tt.e i=ighcr 
orders of Society, owing to the geographic segregation of classes 
which the Industrial Revolution was bringing about The ‘slum 
parson* came into being, a mao with a different set of ideas and 
functions from those of the clerical autocrat of the old English 
village- 

The internal vigour of Church life in the middle decades of 
the Nineteenth Century was, derived from a variety of 5 unices. 
The average parson of no particular school of thought Was aware 
that he must bestir himself in a critical age. lire specifically 
evangelical influence was much more widely difluseci and fashion¬ 
able in Church decks than in the early yearn of die Century: the 
low Churchmen/ as the Evangelicals were now called, were 
strong enough to enforce, both by law and custom, more Sabbath 
observance 1 than in the previous easy-going age. And at the same 
rime, the Anglo-Catholic ideal, emanating from the Oxford of the 
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Maurice and Charles Kingsley, called 'Christian socialist* because 
m wotkidp’cL'sS life and education, derived in part 
eahtirtaiintj.- of I homas Carlyle, himself no churchman, 
Bry-ad Church school was never strong in numbers, but its 
ways of (bought cam*; to Stave influence on mam n;urc orthodos 
clergymen, though ai riist both its ■lieresics* and its socialism’ had 
been regarded with grave reprobation. Thus the Church of 
England, not without man} invigorating controversies and vain 
attempts to expel either ritualism .,t hetesjr, became the multiform 
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'thirties and ’forties, gradually spread its thoughts and practice 1 , 
throughout the land. Id each of these aspects, the ecclesiastics! 
picture of the Chut eh of the 'fifties and Sixties is well known to 
reader? of Trollope’s ‘Barsetshire 1 novels. Jn shirts less remote, 
there was also the 'broad church' school of Frederick Denis-m 















u<w, oroap, in gw 

body to which u c arc now so well accustomed, lihtmlly receptive 
of many different ways of life and thought. 

After Netraww's co nversion to Rome in 1*4*, the Oxford 
Movement, which he had done so much to originate, divided 
itself into too separate currents, One, guided by Pusey and Kcble, 


‘Please. Mr, Bishop, which is Popery *°d w hieh is Puseyistn?* 

continued to promote the Anglo-Catholic cause in llie established 
Church,* The Other, led by Newman and later by Manning, 
stimulated the revival of the long depressed Roman Catholic 
mission in liri^iaitd. Having been accorded the status of civic 

" '.Anplo-r 4 ifiti>^:Hm J «« « novrlij- u tic c*djr Nuieramb Ctnatry, b-Jt it * .> 
Ant acv - n ri* J■ ■ 1 _■ t niH-v of \jivI.lji. lliatury. The LeeJian eJerL-y pertupi. and 
ibe KfwijulKirt ffitiiiuiv, mhhl tme been fitted V\n|j^o4jitbob<3 . -hr 
TnaanOTi i=onhkd the Ni-ajiaur,. «s»r *er Jo^fcuW i vo I tub Cliuivb- 
Ota, fiulicp jebb Jnd A Sounds Kim, bad aho iJumi-ritcil Aiygto-ewlwJir 
prmrrpk^ i K*ticr*ut«i before lhcO*f™i Mflltrlrtl llvtti * rusymsi lmri-“i- 
iVk thuajidrie tide i/Aiiitto-CaiiwIfc -{nito utily detr loped u the Goiiutv 
wexu (Hi: it w nut a Ittsrfceci feature of the OfUjiMal Osford Movement, 
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equality by die Catholic Eiiiandpaflun Act r>f ilag, ami being 
perpetually rtetuhed W Irish immigration into .England, the 
Raemn community weur on increasing in numbers and influence. 


npvh- outburst against ‘Papa! ftggnsflon/ A Prospect of Exeter 
lh!l showinge a Girumn Gtnderttin Denmmeynge ye Pope" 


But in iB^o it was sdR ohnosimig roa strongly Protestant nation, 
as wm shown by the misdirected popular outburst against the 
$f>calkd Papal aggression/ when the Pope set up territorial 
Bishop* t a England. 

Meanwhile die Non conformist strength went on increasing., as 
the middle and working classes of the new industrial order con* 
tinned to grow io numbers* wealth, political power and social 
esteem. In the ■smicv when Matthew .Arnold Held up an un~ 
flattering mire or to the bloated face of English sodct\ r , it was 
above Jl the Noticonlonnkt Philistines 7 whom hi* Oxford sou! 
abhorred; he saw in diem the f^jxescntadvc men of their genera¬ 
tion, proud of their «ltl English liberties and their new-gotten 
wealth, bur wirb too little other idea of die social and intellectual 
needs of a community deiiaciK in ^sweetness and light. 7 Bui many 
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of these wealthier indmndaiists taf the new urdcr joined the mute 
fashionable Established Church, and passed into the rank? of lIic 
upper class by self-assertion or by marriage, ‘Society was getting 
mixed/ 

Another pocl, Hobcn Browning, not of Oxford, perceived 
better what strength and comfort was added by Puritan religion 
h, tile live* of the poor and the hardworking orders of society. 
And. indeed, to judge from Matthew .Arnold’s sonnet Bust 
Lait&n. he too sometimes understood- 1 

The enormously increased wealth and manufacturing power of 
England io the first half of Victoria's reign—the 

Mcminnii-quaking^ dire 3S earth's— 

and their twin progeny* a new middle class without tradition and 
2 raw industrial proletariat, needed r corresponding development 
of education to frucrifv sad enlighten them* Unfortunately no 
government before Gladstone^ in t$jO dared to evoke the battle 
of rival denomination^ which was certain to ensue from any pro* 
posal for State Education, when Church and Dissent would 
ussu redly fty at on c an others throats over die question or religious 
teaching- In 1841 Sir James Graham wrote to Brougham: 
Hcligion, the keystone of education, is in iliis count ty the bar to 
its progress. 1 AH that the timid Stare ventured to do. 

Between the pafs and fdJ incensed points 

Of might) op p* >dtes, 

was to make .1 grunt of twenty thousand pounds a year towards 
the school buildings of the various voluntary societies. This was 
begun in 1 ft5) and the meagre allowance wa* annually renewed. 
To distribute this pittance;, ;tu Educadonal Committee of the 
Privy Council was set up* with a permanent Secretary and a 
system of inspection of the State-aided schools. Such wa& the 
humble origin of the present Ministry ot Education. Hie tnsisr- 
tence tin government inspection as a condition of 3 government 
gnnr was a principle destined ere long to dumioMe many spheres 
of life. The Factory Inspectors, Set up by the Factory Act of 185 

i William In Moxhiettn. &u/hb CW Ft//™ Ocsn Q^rrh. TM 

Qxfitnt .ltaicnr. Prvnmlmm by W FueInsett; Mother* Anuld. 

nJ j 4 *jr-fa¬ 
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brrd School Inspector?: Mint Inspectors sln>rrlv fottowcti. 
Government inspection on the march; the nme would come 
when ir would alffecr halt the activities of the land. 

Meanwhile* twenty thousand pounds a year was not much for 
the richest State in the world to spend on education. The Prussian 
State was educating the tffeolc Prussian people. The paternal 
rulers of Germany in the tidy Nineteenth Century educated their 
subjects, bus gave them little political treedotn and no share in 
government. The English State gave the common people great 
political freedom and some share in government, but Idt rhem 
to be educated by private rehgious charity. Only after the working 
classes of the towns had been enfranchised by the Reform Act of 
1867, did the politicians at last say - 'We must educate our masters.* 

While Sueti was the inadequate provision Kit the primary 
education of the masses, secondary education of the wcil-tCMjii 
underwent 1 cwtn-kabk development in the growth of tlic 'Public 
School sysiem.* 

At the beginning of the Century there were three kinds of 
secondary schools ; the fashionable ‘Public Schools 1 (really private) 
like h-tun, Winchester and Harrow, still few in number, with 
a purely classical curriculum and shockingly ill disciplined ; 
secondly, the private Academics, when: the unfashionable Dis¬ 
senting middle class received a more scientific and modem edu* 
cation under better discipline; and finally the old endowed 
Grammar Schools h many of which had decayed through the negli¬ 
gence and corruption chorstderistic of public institution* in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

With t!ie growth of the power and wealth of England and the 
need inr every kind of leadership 31 home and oversea that the 
new Century demanded, a great increase of secondary education 
was essential. And it was to some extent supplied, but in an un¬ 
expected way that had important social consequences. It might 
Itave been supposed that the age of Reform and die approach of 
democracy would lead to the improvement and multiplicaiiLin o! 
endowed Grammar Schools by Stare anion; in that case a cam- 
mtm education would have been shared by ihe clever children of 
very various daises, a: had 1 *cefl done in the Grammar Schools of 
Tudor anti Stuart timci with such excellent results. But in the 
\ ictorian era the Grammar Schools remained less important, in 
^pite of some striking exceptions as sr Manchester. At the same 


prune schools 


time the Disserting Academies, so useful in the previous century, 
petered out. The new fashion was all for the * Rubik School,* 
modelled on the old ideals of Eton* tf'esimmsieiv Winchester and 
Harrow, nf which Rugby became the great exemplar. [See | 45* 
4^, 4-, 48 1 

ITiis developtnent wap partly due to chance, in the advent of a 
single ruiin. The great educational reformer of the "thirties was 
Dr. Thomas Arnold* Head Master of Rugby* JSci.' ■] 4 9<J Hk 
emphasis an ndiginn jrid the chapel serviocs p his moukorial 
sysiL-m and Ills largely successful attempt to suppress bullying, 
drinking, profligacy and the worst indiscipline of the old ‘bear- 
garden* type of Public School, set an example tbstc proved in¬ 
fectious. The old establishments were reformed and others were 
started in eager competition, ‘Organised games, 1 winch Arnold 
himself had by no means over-emphaxi^ed^grew up automatically, 
dominating and funrltcf pc^ula tiring Public Schtxjl life, and 
spreading in due course to Oxford and Cambridge.* 

The ‘middling order? or society* found in the reformed Public 
School the door of eiitomce for their sons into the 'governing 
du5s/ Tiie old landed genin', the professional men anti the new 
industrialists were educated together, forming ;in enlarged and 
modemhred aristocracy, sufficiently numerous to meet the various 
needs of government and of leadership in Victoria's England and 
Victoria's Empire. 

In many respect* the Public Schools were a success and idled 
the part required. Bur the subjects which they taught were too 
much confined to the Classics to meet ill the requirements of the 
new agCj though they formed The bask for a high development 

■ t |nw much fwoiicuvM and pkmm praftn hud M 1 IttzA lhe Lnriieira: on Mont 
n *si 11 the IHablk Sch»vJ before the pc.-Lik! ‘Aad# vcioim - ruuti the faawib u£ 
Ot mailed pnss, cujI be read in Cewpcc'j Tirwjmnw {17Sj): 

Wu-uki jt-uu pour son ihi i j!d be d toi *ki dunce. 

L^umtNu, bcatkrrnnf. or *U eh« ** 

T rain Jinn td public wilii ± mob uf btiYt, 

Oukllah tu nuKbacf only h*! ta nobr, 

(Lbc «4 ■ nusmiih (ftrrwtiu and tivc in ten 
Tn iuSiddlcy md fcwdntaa men. 

There fhlH he feani, ere «tma white c4d 
Thai iiubott are itrmT UHeful palmed *et «4d: 

That pcdamiy II ftSS tfcfll uiboob Ij j 4m t 
Um u,T«m teach the kfiifUfk4^ £if the heart. 

The ehi it pocn!j U w* *jth the +1 imi bx\ of the t mdem of h-bloty, 
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of literary culture at Oxford and Cambridge, and in Tennyson's 
Hog kind nr large,. In the microcosm of "public school 1 fife, wherein 
tfae boy? were left to form and govern their own society, character 
gained more than originality, and intcllc ct was less encouraged 
than sturdy schoolboy faithfulness to eonjfcides, Twenty and 
more years after Dr. Arnold 1 ' deaifo hh critical son Man lie w 
called the English governing class 'barbarians'; the Public Schools 
had tended to preserve both the virtue? and die limi t ad nm of 
‘earth’s primitive, vigorous sons. 1 

The upper* the upper-middle and the professional classes 
weir welded together in the Public Schools* and by the same 
process were further divided from the rest of the nation brought 
up under a dineroni educational system. The tendency to social 
MgrcyratioQp enhanced by the geographic division of the various 
class 'quarter^ in the lay-out uf modem. cities^ was. thus 

further accentuated by education* MoicoycTj the expenses of a 
Public School, m much higher than those of the Grammar School 
and Day School, became a terrible self-imposed burden on middle- 
chtss and professional families* Indeed, at the end of the Century 
it became a principal cause of the lamentable decrease in the 
number of children in some of the best see Lions of the conuniEnity, 

Much of the success and much uf the failure ol tncui-em 
England can be attributed to the Public Schools, They were one 
of the great institutions unconsciously developed by English 
msdrstt and character, and even less than Parliaments could thev 
be successfully initiated oversell. 

In the middle years of the Century the secondary education 
of girls wus very ill provided for. They were sacrificed to pay tot 
the espensive education of their brothers, in that and in other 
roatrets concerning women, the great tmoariparion and improve¬ 
ment was postponed nil the last thirty years of Victories reign— 
tile red period of the ‘cnundputioa of women’ in England, 

Yet In spite of Matthew Arnold's pert ami diaJlcnoin^ phrase¬ 
ology about, upper-class ‘barbarians 1 arid mkldle-dus s ■ Tfcllfetincs/ 
he himself was a prophet and poet of the age he abused* and in 
spite of hh scorn fox our system of secondary education as "die 
worst in the world/ the fact remains that the higher culture of 
Nineteenth Century England was varied, solid and widespread 
over a large proportion of the community. The world is not 
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likclv L*.i 'sic .icTio h i tine ad J broad a Diltuit tur many ccnt'ities 

to come. 

Already in the middle yes:^ of the Nineteenth Century, 
induct ml change waa creating the mass-vt^adiy which wia 
destined ere long to swamp thit high standard of literary culture 
with the advent of the new jotOTudism, the decay of the country-' 
side, and the mechanisation of lift* Scientific education, when 21 
last it came, inevitably displaced humanistiL Bur in the mid' 
Nineteenth Century, education was. still humanistic not fldctitific* 
and though thb had some serious practical disadvantages, it 
made for ihe time being a great literary civilization, based on 
scholarship, with an even wider following of intelligent readers 
titan in the Eighteenth Century* and with a much more varied 
and catholic scope in style and marrer than in die days when 
Boil cau and Pope were the standards of taste. In literature and 
thought as well as in society and poll tics it was an age of transition 
from aristocracy to democracy, from authority to mass-judgment* 
and for literature and thought such conditions were propitious, 
so long as they lasted. 

Serious historical worts were addressed to a very wide public 
and hit their mark, by no means in ibe case of Macaulay al^nc. 
The atmosphere of free religious controversy, of moral reflection, 
of anxious and reverent doubts on orthodox arteth ami the 
search for a substitute, gave body and interest to imaginative 
writers like Carlyle, Ruskin and the author ert In Mm/?riam and 
made Wordsworth in hr* old age more popular than Byron in 
hn- grave. [Sec £ $t, j £+1 At the same time the critical analysis of 
actual society, perceived to be very faulty and believed to be 
remediable, helped to inspire and to popularise Dickens, 
Thackeray* Mn. Gajibdl and Trollope. [See § 66, 67 ] And the 
rights of personality, even in the c04c of women, were repre¬ 
sented in the writings of the Bronte sisters tio less than in die 
life's work of Florence Nightingale. John Stuart Mill on Ubfr/y 
(1859) and on the Sukrtctim ifWffl*# (1869) attacked die bondage 
of convention and proclaimed the rights of individual men and 
women to free life and thought, in a manner that may be taken 
as a turning-point between the early anti the later Victorian age. 
[See § 50.] 

The aspect of science which is nearest akin to humanism, the 
el me and loving interpretation of nature, ma another source 
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that ifLipIftd she literature of thi? time and another cause q( its 
wide appeal In the later Eighteenth Century, the way had been 
prepared by White of Selborne* Bewick mid other narunli5t$ both: 
professional and wmtcnr, who msghi then countrymen to 
observe and reverence the world of nature, in which it was man's 
privilege to dwell At the turn of the Century rhh widespread 
habit found further expression in the landscapes of Girrin, Turner 
and Constable, and in the poetry of Wordsworth and Keats. In 
the following generation, in the ’thirties, Tonies and 'fifties, dc 
Vi im f David Coir, Edward [-tar and many others were added to 
the list of landscape painter? of real talent, who could not even in 
water-colour paint fast enough to satisfy the public demand. And 
in poetry the long reign of Tennyson covered most of the 
Victorian eta. His strongest appeal lay in the strength, beauty 
and accuracy of his pictures of nature [See £ 98,J 

indeed, Tennyson, when at his best, was able to clothe the 
accurate observation natmal objects with The fight that never 
was on sea or land. Tltai commended him to the Victorians, who 
ue± c susceptible both to the magic of words and the loveliness 
miyre, The more precise pictures that Tennyson's pf>crry 
evoked displaced the vaguer nature-scenes of Thomson's 
wlucii until his advent had retained die affections of the middle- 
% k; a - reading public. Early in Victoria's reign the ladies of C^* 
fam were told about Tennyson? 4 Tlus young man comes and tells 
me that ash buds arc black ; and I look and they *r* black/ 

\ cry similar was the source ol Rushing influence over the same 
reading public, which sprang up suddenly in the 'forties and con- 
turned for many years. In .Modern written to Advocate 

the claims of English landscape painring, particularly that of 
turner, and later to defend the Pre-Raphaelites, he analysed in 
pro^t at once lucid Anil magnificent the beauty of form in clouds, 
mountains ami vegetation—the work of God spread wide fur 
the detig ht of fnattn He may have erred In testing the value of 
pictures overmuch by their approximation to truth in these 
respects, but he gave new eyes to his countrymen in their journeys 
to the Alps and to Italy, and in their walks in there own familiar 
woods and fields. 

Europe* then a world oS comparative peace and variegated 
beau tv „ not yet mechanised and tm yet closed by war and 
national barrel was the great playground of the English, who 
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Hacked abroad in thousands t<* spend ftdr etwk gotten wealth 
Eti exploring the mountains and rbwer-mcadowi; of SiviracrLmd, 
the architecture, the : galleries, and the landscapes of the NVrher- 
Icm tk w Italy and France- The English traveller of this period look 
abroad a full mind equipped by some knowledge of history, 
literature and natural science to observe and appreciate the glory 
oif the world of nature and of [nan, JSee 5 ^o, yx, jx* 7 f> 74-] 

At the same lime the new railway system of Britain opened 
i <mi the ilj^hkiiib of Scotland to pc Jeer rums and touttsrs vv'ith a 
?:tal for m minrain air and scenery, The wealth sec and more 
fashionable had their deer-forest or thrir g mu*=-moor where they 
entertained their guests every aurtOHUL The mo ni l and expedi¬ 
tion i of the Queen and Prince Albert from Balmoral, and the 
deer that die Prince shot and Landseer painted, popularised 
Highland scenery with all classes of the iingUsh. who were now 
ahk to see the landscape oi Scocris ttimaaccs for themselves* [See 

iii;|li I#**! 

Thus, in the middle yean nf the Century, Victoria's subjeets 
developed eves for many kind- of natural beauty and historical 
interest* [Set $ jjJ They cnff>yed a great literary dvilraarion. 
both in reading ihe classics of the past ant! producing d±5siG of 
their own age. But these grandfathers and grcat-grandfathcra of 
ours p though they compassed sea and Sand to admke Roman 
aqueducts anil Online Cathedrals* themselves ptoduced de¬ 
plorable buildings* and filled them with appropriate fumtore 
and kmc b-buck*, In these respects the decay of taste between 
the period of the Regency and the period of the Prince C oiao ft 
was astonishing. (See Plate III and s-cc § h 3+ So, ii, hj,| 
The most refined and educated classes were as bad is any: the 
monstrosities of architecture erected hy order of the L^jns of 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges in rhr days of William Butterfield 
aod Alfred Waterhouse give drily pun to posterity. 

An unfortunate habit of the rime was the demolition of 
beautiful old manor-houses of manageable site, to make room 
fsir ugh rural palaces wlirtr the rich men of Britain's most 
[H^ivpcrOtB era entertained riieir troops of guests from London* 
Their descendants!, wiih tester sasie in architecture and with less 
rnontw in the Bank, have reason to 1 egret the burden-s thus 
bequeathed Thcm. 

h is not altogether casv to account for thh architectural blind 
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spot in the Victorian vision. But Buskin, as chief priest, was in 
part responsible, in that hi condemned, on fantastic religious 
grounds, the whole Renaissance tradition, of which real English 


'Ye ExhybUyoti at ye Royal Acatlcmyc* 


architecture was essentially a part. [See £ 6y,J Hi? influence 
filtered down through society till it readied people who never 
read a line of his books, and jerry-builders believed that if they 
'stuck on a bit of Gothic ornament,’ all wa* wdl. The real secret 
of architecture, proportion, was lost. At bottom the Industrial 
Revolution was to blame: the mechanization of building and 
other trades, and the dtditlc of craftsmanship were no doubt the 
deep underlying causes. Local customs in architecture, based 
on the use of local materials, were destroyed by the railway’s, 
which supplied standardized cheap bricks and slates, to rake the 
place of local stone, stone-dies, thatch and thin brick, which 
previous generations of countrymen had known how to use 
aright by inherited skill and regional tradition. But now building 
everywhere became a process of cheap majs-produciion of houses 
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by modem methinls, [See 5 69.} Ncw furniture, machine-nude, 
w'as as bad. The far upholstered inn-chairs might be more com¬ 
fortable, the new houses- might be more convenient, but beauty 
spread her wtnjjs and Hew away. 

In the 'forties, 'fifties and 'sixties painting was still a great 
trade, Supplying ,1 great demand. For the photographer 1 ml not 
vet sufficiently developed his science 10 rake the place ot the 
painter’s art in the production of family portraits, copies of 
famous picture, mu! representations of ancient buildings and 
favourite landscapes. At Rome, and in every artistic capital of 
Europe, resided an army or artists, good and bad, painting land¬ 
scapes and copying ‘old masters’ do sell to tilt: touring English, 
who carried back these mementoes of their travels. [See § ?J.] 
And the Royal Academy was in its heyday, commercially speak¬ 
ing, supplying the rising manufacturers with portraits, landscapes 
arid historical pieees-^o cover the large walls of their com- 
ft)ttable, new, pretentious homes. It was partly because ibis 
trade was so extensive that Ruskiti became so important. He 
exercised over art the bind of dictatorship which the E&itbttrgb 
and Qfuirttrlj reviews had formerly exercised over literature. 
Htc complaint of the demoded TLA. was thus parodied: 

[ painls and pitnts f 
1 Icirs rw> complaints* 

And adJs before Vm dry; 

Till savage Rusktn 
Slicks Ills imk in 

And nobocty wiU bujv 

The same dinars from the same combination of religious and 
social forces, which in the years immediately preceding the 
Reform Bill had threatened (he clergy of the Establishment, 
threatened also the old Municipal Corporations with which the 
Gmreb interest was allied. 1 But unlike the Church, the old Cor¬ 
porations were as incapable of recovery or sell-reform as tin 
Parliamentary Rotten Boroughs with which their rate was closely 
associated. Three years after the death of the ’Rotten Boroughs,' 
ihc rotten Town governments were abolished by the Municipal 
Reform .Vet of ifUj. 

‘ Lfi-hi mi du> alilones 11 thrown if) the nude eniitlftl A l^uitr Eton J 1 ** 6 
v, t-, - n.- itiitmta: Sc.vft Tn**Jmal fot t«M*- Sec abo Ihiery . ihft. */ re«. 
Ptopb [Edeh Bern 1, WstkirtV timil 1917). JI k E'P- *!*-*». 
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Tluti important measure meant much to the soda I life of dues, 
by die imm^iiiiuc initffcrtnct of power to new' and it 

meant more t hm then tote. seen, a* the losis un w hich was 
to arise, during the next hundred years, the great structure of 
municipal social setvia: for the benefit of all classes of the mm- 
mtmiry p particularly of the poor. No one In i&jt foresaw the 
day w hen the l msw municipalities* w ould not only light and pave 
the streets, but control the building of houses^ and the sanitation 
and health of the borough; convey the workmen to and from 
their work; provide public libraries- carry on great municipal 
trades and industries; ami finally educate the people. 

The immediate change that excited contemporaries was the 
transference ol municipal authority, such as it then was, to 
Dissenters and shopkeepers, in place of the co-optive oligarchic 
of Tory lawyers, Qmrehmen and noblemen's agents who had 
enjoyed a dose mono-poly of the old corporations* There was 
not much sw eetness and light" in the new style of dry” governor, 
but they had a certain rough vigour, and were disposed to wel¬ 
come < imprfTV f^tnmtt / while the fact that they were periodically 
chosen by a real democracy, kept them up to the mark in those 
matter?, in which the electors themselves felt any micnxi, The 
limitation of the Parliamentary franchise to *tcn pound house- 
b"d<icar5." in the Reform Bill of 1831 was not imitated in the mote 
radical Municipal Reform Bill, which gave the local franchise 
to all ratepayers The working class had a say 11 least in local 
elections in the new Boroughs. The town administration thus 
passed into entirely new hands; moreover, the judicial bench of 
magistrates in large urban areas was filled up by the Whig 
governments, acting nn behalf of the Crown* with Dissenters 
and middle-class citizens of the newly dominant types. There 
were in be no more TeredtiOmagfatrares* in the dues ofBttglamL 

The Reform Bill of and its sequel in the Municipal 
Reform Bill of 1855, taken together* emphasized and increased 
the ditferentiflfirm between the social life of town and country 
which economic forces were every” day making mote complete* 
Victoria's England consisted of two strongly contrasted soda! 
systems* the aristocratic Ilngland of the rural districts and the 
democratic England of the great dries. The counties and the 
market towns were still ruled and judged by country gentlemen 
lit whom all cLu lcs bowed But ihe citsc-, were governed by a 
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totally different type of person in accort lance with a very different 
scale of social values which, whether middle or working class, 
were essentially democratc. 

Owing to economic causes and the progress of locomotion, 
the new society of the town was perpetually encroaching on the 
old society of tbe country till, tn the Twentieth Century, urban 
thought, ideas and government conquered the countryside itself. 
{Sec§ 68.{ Bur that was a btu> process and the Nineteenth 
Ccnruiy was an age of transition. Agrintlture was not at once 
ruined 'b; the Repeal of the Com I-iws in 1*46, not was aristo¬ 
cratic government of thr s illages and market towns overthrown 
by thrt measure. Until the American prairies were able 10 empty 
their gram and cattle into the English marker a generation Later, 
English agriculture flourished, sustaining the social system with 
which it was associated. 

13 tn agriculture was not capable of indefinite expansion; by 
the middle of the Century it bad reached io highest development 
and the acreage of land could nor hr increased On the other 
hand, tbe industrial and Commerdal Revolution was only then 
gathering its full strength, and the inercast: of town wealth and 
population went on decade alter decade, Tlte Census of s S; 1 
showed that already half the population of the island was urban, 
*3 situation that had probably nor existed before, in a great 
country, at anv time in the world’s history .' (Clapham, I, p, 5 j6.) 
And since there was do visible limit to this process, it was 
omint 'US uf a queer future. J nhn Bull w as ceasing to be a country¬ 
man and a tanner; when once he was wholly urbanised or 
suburbanixed, would Iw any longer be John Bull, cite pc in the 
cartoons of Pmth't 

Tlie new «i~b an conditions, under which so large a proportion 
cf die English people were already living in iBji. began at 
length to attract attention and demand a remedy. The old lift 
of the open countryside, blown through by the aits of heaven, 
needed, or was thought to need, less control of housing and sani¬ 
tation! bad as rural cottages were, the death-rate was lower in 
the country t han in the town. Bui owing to the increased pro¬ 
portion of town dwellers* the rapid fall of the dcaih-rjic that had 
so happily distinguished the period between tySo and 1810 was 
positively checked between t8io and tSjc, I aking the bland ns 
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a whole, the death-rate did not again rise a* high o$ in the early 
pan of the Eighteenth Century, but it ceased to decline my 
further, in spite of the constant advance in medical service and 
science. (See Vol. 5 p, 40,) The chief reason was die growth of 
the area covered by industrial shims* and their progressive 
deterioration as yean went by. 

In the matter of guardianship of public health, the rule of 
shopkeepers* builders and publicans, elected by the eatepayers 
under the Municipal Reform Act of iB^* wa * rai improve- 
ITO fTt on the lethargy of the Tory oligarchs who had been dis¬ 
placed amid £uch general rejoicings. Still throughout the ’forties 
nothing was done to control the slum-landlords and jerry- 
bu skiers who* according to the prevalent philosophy t 

were cngtigedi from motives of self-interest in forwarding the 
general happiness These pioneer* of'progress’ saved space by 
crowding families into single rooms or thrusting diem under¬ 
ground into cellars, ami saved money by the use of cheap and 
insufficient building material, and by providing no drains— 
or, worse still, by providing drains that oozed into die water- 
supply* [See S71J In London, Lord Shaftesbury discovered a 
room with a family in each of its four comets, and m room with 
a cesspool immediately below its boarded floor. We may even 
regard it as fortunate that cholera ensued, first in the year of the 
Reform Bill and then in 1848, because the sensational character 
of this novd visitation scared society into the tardy beginning* of 
sanitary seJf-drfcnce, A full-page cartoon in die most popular 
journal of the ritne represents Mr. Putsch as Mantlet in meditation 
over a Gty sewer— H Why may not imagination trace the remains 
of an Alderman till we find them poisoning his Ward?" 

The first Public Health Act dates from 1848. Ir resulted from 
the cholera snd trom the dfom of Edwin Qiadwick t who as 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissions bad come to realize 
the facts. 

The pxisnfia [be wrote] weic formerly distinguished for their filth and 
bid vcnriUtipa; bur die descriptions given by Howard of the worst 
prisons he visited in England (which be stales were among the worts 
be bad seen in Europe} were exceeded in every wynd in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow inspected by Dr. A mote joJ myself. More lihil, wozse 
physical suffering and moral disorder than Howard describes are 
to be found antongsE the cellar populations of the working people 
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of Liverpool, Mandtote)’ or Leeds anti in large pan Lops of the 
Meftopolii. 

But the Public H tilth Act of 1848 of which she main principle 
was permission rather than Compulsion to act, wai not properly 
carried OU£ by the municipalities tbr another twenty years, It was 
only in the ‘seventies that the establishment of the- Local Govern¬ 
ment Board to enforce the law, and the rise of Joseph Chamberlain 
ti>( i odal-rcforrninMavor ot Birmingham, ushered in a new 
aj ye. Then ix last the fact that die Municipalities were elected 
bodies produced real public benefits on a large scale, while the 
State increasingly insisted on a compulsory standard. Not till 
the 'seventies did the death-rate decisively mil as a result of 
building and sanitary reform, and not till the end of the Century 
was sanitation in English cities at all what it should have b een . 

But even in the middle veats of the Century slight improve¬ 
ment had been made. Lord Shaftesbury had, by voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, established some model lodging houses, and their 
immunity from cholera induced parliament to pass an Act for 
the inspection of common lodging house? in t&ju at the same 
time the window taa, tliat old enemy of health and light, was at 
last repealed. In that year, when the Great Exhibition spread its 
hospitable glass roof high over the elms of Hyde Park, and all 
the world came to admire England's wealth, progress and 
enlightenment, an 1 exhibition* might profitably have been made 
of the way in which our poor were housed, to teach the admiring 
foreign visitor some of the dangers tliat beset the path of the 
vaunted new era. [See § 76, 77.J Foreign slums were indeed 
nuny of t hem as bad or worse, bur a much smaller proportion of 
the populations of Continental States had been removed from the 
wholesome influence of the corns try side. 

If we ask why those who sympathized with the victims of a 
lopsided ‘Political Economy' 1 called it the‘dismal science/ we get 
some answer in the following unctuous passage from the 
Fiyiijuirf newspaper, written in May 1848 in opposition to 
Oiadwidc's Public Health Act: 

Suffering and evil are nature’s admonitions: they cannot begot rid of; 
jnd die impatient attempts of benevolence to banish them from die 
world by legilkuou, before benevolence ha* learnt their object and 
iheir end, have always been more productive of evil than gwal. 
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Doctrine of one kind ur another ha& been die cause of half the 
vrncs of mankind, bus fortunately the English of this period were 
not entirely doctrinaire*, and passed the Ten Hours Bill and die 
Public Health Act m despite oi the prevalent I&sjf^Jmrw theories 
of the age. 1 

Meanwhile* if public health still tagged behind, public order 
had been well seomL Sir Robert PeclT great msrinirion of the 
civilian police with their truncheons, blue coats and top hats 
{Later exchanged for helmets) had only applied ro the Metropo¬ 
litan area in iSiju But a people fond of liberty, property and 
personal safety liked the good-natured and dfetm "Bobbies' of 
London and demanded their establishment elsewhere. By [fl}6 
every county and borough had to employ a police force, half 
local, half national in its adminbtniHon, discipline and finance, 
Tlic days of die inefficient Watchman of d ie Dogberry and Verges 
type were gone by for evert person and property were well 
guarded at last without any sacrifice of freedom, and mobs and 
meeting* could be dealt with, punctually and quietly, without 
raili ng on armed force as at Petcdoo* 

The peril <1 between the two first Reform Bills f t S3 a—1S67) 
was the E .ige of cod and iron* now working at full blast* or in 
other words it was 'the Railway Age/ 

The railways were England's gift to the world They originated 
from experiments in the best method of moving coal from the 
pit-head in the vast quantities required for smelting and matin- 
focruEc as well as for domestic use. In the 'twenties there had 
been much controversy as to she rival merits of drawing coal 
alone wo-.hlen or iron rail* by hor^c-, di by stationary engines, 
or by George Stephenson** locomotive. 1 The triumph of the 
bner opened out unexpected vis l as not only foi the carriage 
of all classes of good* but as a new method of passenger 
traffic. [Sec 5 85.] Not only the canals but the stage<oaches 
were doomed; Mr. Weller senior's occupation was gone. 
Short local Lines laid down in the coni districts were developed 
in the Thirties and Tomes into a national system for the whole 
Mind, as a result of two distinct periods of railway in vestment 

1 l.lApbas^ t f [Ip 1 4 /*-| *r; brr. C ft-. Cfr^t Brit aim fnm side* SmlS As fit jmtrwt 
d®' pp. 1 ^ 3 ^: Lr. Ift/f. Kiv , Ap. 1955, pp- It-?*; GtirElJj. Ft&fi&tk*pvtitui 
*f rb CF c tfMsMftt' Pfh 4^-4^ 
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and speculation, In t S36-1&37 and in 1844-184!!. [See § 36 , 87, 
8S, 89 ] 

Many of the railroad promoters and investors who led the 


'A Railway Station Sunvyuge jc Travellers Rcfieihyiigc tiiemjcivc*’ 


way in the 'thirties were Dissenters, and more particularly 
Quakers of the Midlands and the North—Peases, Croppers, 
fiturges. The original Bradshaw’1 Ktiiiajj Tint Table was issued 
in 1859 by a Friend wishful to help mankind: until the Twentieth 
FciUur. die outside cover of 'Bradshaw* still bore the Quaker's 
designation of the month—'Fust Month' instead of January, and 
so forth, 

But in the 'forties, under the less scrupulous leadership of 
George Hudson, ihe ‘Railway King,* the general public plunged 
headlong into the speculation of the ‘railway mania,’ and lost 
much money in bogus or unsuccessful companies. Thackeray's 
Diary of Jtaates Jt la Pl/trfje, Hit/., humorously chronicles the 
excitement of the boom and the crush. But when all was over, 
though tlit more foolish part of the public had been gulled, a 
large residuum of successful new linc^ survived. Hudson was 
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cloi a mere swindler# he had :icored his maik across the face oi 
Eng Land In 1I45 there W been about 2000 mites of railway in 
Great Britain; in 1848 there were jooa 1 

Henceforth the normal way of transpmring heavy goods ami 
the normal w*iy of stance travelling was by mil. The 

canal?, after half a century of prosperity and public service, were 
most of them named, and were many of them bought up by local 
railway companies that had in fact been started wnh the object 
of cutting them out. At the same time the main roads ceased to 
lx tlx thief art tries of the life-blood of the nation. The posting 
inn* and postilions disappeared, and with them went die public 
mail-coach, stud the heavy family coach in which the aristocratic 
household* had moved about. In the Capital, the convenient 
"landau/ die light ‘Victoria/ the simrt "hansom cab d (called by 
Disraeli "the gondola of London 3 ), the homd- four-wheeler anil 
rhe dmiocnltic omnibus held the streets* [See Phtc IY and 
| 79, So, Si -1 hi the country at large It was the age gf the gig, 

the wagonette, the pony-cart and the dog-can. Ho rac-traffic, both 
foe travellers and for goods, became ancillary to the railway and 
flouii-hcd on that basis. There were not railways everywhere 
and in any case it was necessary to ‘get to the station/ Byroads 
continued xo increase in number, quality and use. But long 
journey* by road went out, and the great highways wot relatively 
deserted, until the coming of the motor car. 1 

"fisc growth of the electric telegraph ?m almost content* 
potancous with the change in locomotion, and originated as an 
adjunct of the new railway system* By iB.pt over i&oo miles of 
rad ways, a third of the whole mileage in use* wot al ready 
equipped with telegraph wines. The Electric Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. formed in 1846. had seven teen offices in London bv 1E14, 
of which eight were at the railway termini. As early as 1847 
Arrangements for the candidature of the Prince Ginsort for the 

l S3f R<» jet S&lchCttL P- TfiiUr^i. Dr. Tb.-ftt, ftpfnWjiU t tuaii* of tjtb 

rfuugh t<£cW» perteJ of nil bay cnLfkicerin i" d^veki parent mrifd ob* W 

EmjEjth Lnilmirr if biktnt uid «bfral. Fue e 1* tJxtrjbLopnpfay uf j j a i tnjjr^cj rif 
true: perv-nJ, tA a mow rppe t]m\ the umi^Lnar,: ScaithenJ, tetjohi tirmfo iV 

Cvil FlEM, \%1 |¥- 

* fcrnieuri iv*lI-krK>WTi tEEumtioa « tf-ur itra? mifi rise Caisn-j^ bOup I[ nf 
Pi -Jb < >br”ra -iis tkodgind £bm of she hafHUfl tab" m tte "ihJxiK^ uirli the 
ddvb^-’i^i b3wiC bit *t Ehc title of the hii-Si iw£ Fmm ^ raTiidi 

diingcv til dtw, pjm trd *wl oirtnuw c*fr be fotkawti in [be 

ptaiisi of Pwi 
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TITB tElS'NT POST/ltit: 

ChaoceHdnhip of the University wen in pir conducted by 
telegram, even by such old-fashioned people as the dom r.t 
Cambridge. 


Rowland Hill's Triumphal Entry into St, Martin Vle-G rand 

The same decades that saw the rapid growth of the railway 
system ami the electric telegraph, saw the triumph of the penny 
post, established by the unselfish and tireless efforts of Rowland 
Hill, supported by rhe popular demand, against the indifference 
of statesmen and the angry obstruction of the ttnrciurmed civil 
service. Prior to this gnat change, the poor who moved in 
search of wort either inside the bland or by emigration overseas, 
could seldom exchange news with the parents and friends they 
had left behind, owing ro the heavy charge made tor the receipt 
of letters. Rowland Hill's plan for a postal delivery prepaid by a 
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cluap adhesive stamp, enabled the poor, for iht first time iu the 
history of man, to communicate with the loved ones from whom 
they were ^pirated. And since the bttsmess world found cheap 
postage a boon* and since it proved 2 great financial success after 
it had been forced upon the obdurate Post Office, the new method 
was soon imitated in even civilised country in the world, In this 
great reform the State had necessarily 10 be made the instrument 
but the thought and the leadership !iad come from an individual* 
backed by public opinjon. 

The sapid growth of railways m the island during the Tomes 
was followed by the aubfltmmon of steam for sail* and of Iron for 
wood in the British mercantile marine. As late as K&47 out 
steamship* were Sew and small, with a rocal tonnage of i r^pco 
out of the three million tons of the whole merchant service. But 
in the 'fifties and ‘sixties the great ocean-going ships were 
increasingly prapdkd by steam, and bmlr first of iron and then of 
steel* The change coincided with the enormous development of 
English iron and steel output* and the increased use of steam and 
mefcaj in every sort of man ufieturing process and product- In 
1S4S Britain already produced abour lialf the pig-iron of the 
world; in the non thirty years her output was trebled* The West 
of Scotland, hitherto behindhand, w*aa m producing a quarter 
of Britain's pig-iron* Staffordshire Wales and tile North-Eastern 
England of Tyneside and Middlesbrough were also the regions 
of the great ironmasters, who by due attention to scientific 
discovery carried on their supremacy into the age of sted. 1 

The wealth accruing from these developments in the mid- 
Vktorian era greatly relieved the pressure of the social problem 
by raising the real w ages of a targe proportion of the working 
class, while Trade Union action and the Co-operative movement 
helped to distribute the enormous national dividend 3 little marc 
evenly. 

The national dividend wan indeed enormous* The Californian 
and AiuMtan gold discoveries ushered in a great period of 
expanding trade of which England* by her lead over other 
countries both in commerce and mdnstrv, was able to rap the 

J CM, i 1V f^c * irtl» vllI rhis fci l^c^Trfmann’i ccs-lhih nap of The kotton of 

intijitnii La i@$ i* PtbbtT MjtkiHmbrout!! om fibriuv. acithgi QwJH not SZ cupLn rt 
ut i[n:kcd fhe i- -' ' ! mdui e it 1 .. Hh:tt r« 2- ugh u .11, \tty ra^id after lh*r 

jlithr 
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pdndpil benefit in the middle years oF she Century. In 1870 the. 
volume of the external trade of the United Kingdom exceeded 
that of France, Germany and fca.lv together and was between 
three anti tone times that of the United States. 



The Gold Rush. The R ad Sweeper off to 
California 


While tliese great industrial and commercial developments 
were going forward at revolutionary speed, British agriculture 
continued along a steady path of progress, helped by abundance 
of capital and the increasing application of machinery to farm 
work. The Repeal of the Com Law s in 1846 steadied prices, hut 
gave no check to agricultural prosperity for another generation 
to come, because America was not yet ready to Rood England 
with her farm products. In rSu it was reckoned that only one 
quarter of ihe Fiiglls liman's bread dime from oversea. 

Com Law Repeal was a political triumph for Manchester and 
for the urban population; and it certainly helped industry. But 
it effected no immediate economic or social revolution. The 
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riiti. belonged to democracy, but the countryside was still m die 
Wtk of die landlord cks$, and of thek deputies and allies die 
tenant farmers, whose affairs wen: much more tfouri&Iimg in the 
'sixties than they had bc&n a general i on before. Country-bans* 
life, with its hunting and shooting, and its political and literary 
"hosjL^fmttks* was more pros per ous, easy and delightful than 
ever, though its moral sta nda rds were inure 'respectable* than 
in the day.v of Eighteenth Century aristocratic licence In the 
rural pans there was still n a elective local government* Admink- 
traiive and judicial authority vtili rested with the gentlemen 
justices of the Peace, chosen From among the landowners. The 
immemorial rule of the squire magistrate siill prevailed, though 
subject, through the newspapers and the spirit of the age, to a 
more wholesome and effective criticism than in the early 
J Lmoverbn times. 

With locomotion constantly diminishing the distance between 
the village and the city, with rhe spread of science and machinery 
even its the processes of agriculture, in a small island with a dense 
urban population that had now lost all tradition of country life, 
it was only a question of time before urban wap of thought and 
action would penetrate and absorb the old curd world, obi iterat¬ 
ing its distinctive {abates and local variations. But the time was 
not yet. In rise 'sixties two things were still lacking before the 
change coutij be complete—the economic ruitt of British 
agriculture* and a town-made system of tans verbal education* 

When Victoria came to the throne die 'great estate" system 
was already an accomplished fact. Evef since the days of tlie list 
Stuart Kings, mote and more land, had been passing frnm small 
squint and cultivating owner* into the possession of the big 
landlords, into whose circle the men of the new lown-made 
wealth were constantly intruding themselves by marriage, by the 
purchase of large continuous estates, and bv the building of new 
* country houses. The small squire* had gone, trick mactor-houses 
converted into tenant farms: the freehold yeomen were fewer 
than of old; large and middle-sued estate* were the general rule. 

But if states were large, k did not fallow thai farms had pro¬ 
portionately increased in sbe* On ihc average they were bigger 
thill, before, Bui rnoderaic-sizcd farms worked by a single 
family without hired labour were still ver-’ common. And indeed 
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such turn are very nuirscmus even KJ—day* especially in the 
pastoral exumries of the North, the morn so as machinery ha* 
deduced the number of hands required . 1 

.So fkr was Lind I rum falling out of cultivation during die 
two decAik i following the Repeal of the Com Laws in 1146 , that 
moit and more aero wvre endued and cul rivaled. [See % 91 d 
There was 3 constant increase of the island population, that hid 
stiU to be fed mainly by borne produce- The gold discoveries oi 
the 'fifties wised prices. In the 'sixties, while wars raged in 
Europe and in America, England was at peace. Great progress 
u n as still being made in hvc-stuck breeding. Improved draining 
and manuring; the gradual introduction of machine ploughing, 
reaping and threshing into one county and village after another; 
die work of die Royal Agricultural Society; die capital invested 
and the pride taken by the great landlords in the improvement of 
their estates—-oil these things brought more fields under the 
plough in Lord Palmerston's England. When Matthew Arnold 
revisited in the "sixdcra the Oxford idlhide where he luui strayed 
with his friend Arthur dough twenty years before, it was not 
yet ‘bnngaloid growth" that the poet had to bemMn, but [he 
more innocent spread of culuvmtioQ! 

I know these slopes; who knows them if no t P— 

Bur many 1 dingle on ike. loved hilLkit, 

WiLh thorns once studded, old* white-blossomed trees. 
Where tELtck the cow 5 bps grew, and tar descried 
High t o w er e d the spikes of purple orchises. 

Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of nut forgotten time; 

£><m* tatb grun forth jv/w fbt pfayfafs fmt. 

And only in the bidden biookride gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the ibiwtry pri™, 


1 in Jfii. itmiiunf. hp -ldirtg* 5 Ittfiv the U2Z of finm tia k^Und irj 
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At Victoria's accession, the enclosure of the *opc 
therewith the end of the 'strip' system of agriculture, was aueauy 
an accomplished fact, except for a few scattered survivals. But 


■A l&Qc^iici SbtiWyuge ye i’aruier* Friend imprteiynge ufl j-e 
Agricultural interest that it is minccT 


the cDclosure of commons w m not yet complete and still went 
oa apace, stiimiiatecl by the General Enclosure Act of 1845. 

The movement for the enclosure of common land—for so 
many ccniuricr past a source of disputes and grievances, as wtU 
51$ a means of g ready increasing the prodnettrity of the island— 
was halted at ks* in the decade between 1865 and 1875. It was 
characteristic of the altered balance of society that enclosure of 
commons was ultimately topped by the protest not of the rural 
peasantry, but of the urban population* wt*o objected to exclusion 
from its Widav playgrounds and rural breaching spaces. The 
OiHiunoiis Preservation. Society effectively opposed the destruc- 
t>jjEL 1 if the remaining commons* m the interest^ nominallv and 
legally, of die vanishing 'commoner" of the village, bul really of 
the general public hi quern«-! "air and caitiM/ The great battle of 
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Brtkhjtnmcd Common (i866) and the saving of Epping Forest 
ushered in a new age. Enclosure had done its work in England, 
and wa j !5 do no more, {jClophiw, L 41® note, 414* JL -1 

Tilt; prospemm agriculture of die clghreen-shttits still showed 
a great variety of method, from the frilly mechanired farming of 
scientific Scots in the Lothians, to fields in Susses where oxen 
still dragged the plough. Those lands that hid been enclosed 
during the last two hundred years from open field, sheep-run and 
fen into large rectangular fields, were most easily suhjeet to 
modem scientific and mechanical cultivation, as tor instance in 
Cambridgeshire, land* of the West and South-East, where 
enclosure had existed from time immemorial, were still cut up by 
old hedges Into mwil and irregular fields that impeded agricul¬ 
tural efficiency. Bur in almost every shire there was much 
diversity of method, due cither to variety of suits or difference in 
the economic and soda! past. 

The condition of the agricultural labourer, particularly in the 
South, was often very wretched in the 'durries and ‘hungry 
’forties , 1 when even the fanner who employed him was suffering 
from the had rimes. [See § 50 .J And on the ‘labouring poor/ in 
field and factory, fell the heavy weight of the Mew Poor Law of 
iSj 4 , when outdoor relief was abolished (not imh*d ^uiic 
universally) and the 'workhouse test 1 was imposed on applicants 
for public alms. Such was the remorseless utilitarian logic of the 
Poor Law trimmiesioners, to whom rhe Act gave power. It was 
a harsh remedy for a terrible disease: the SpccnhamLmd pobey 
of cranting the poor-rate in aid ot wages had pauperized even the 
employed workman and kept wages down; moreover, it was now 
ruining the ratepayers. (See p. 7.) An operation was necessary 
to save widen, hut the knife was applied without anaesthetics. 
The need to make life in the wot khmwt less attractive than 
employment in field and factory was the principle on which tlw 
Commissioners worked, and as they could not in that era raise 
the attractiveness of employment by enforcing a minimum wage, 
thev felt obliged to lower die standard of happiness of the work- 
house. Moreover, in thehr preoccupation with the problem of 
die adult workman, the Commissions overlooked the justice and 
expediency of treating old people, children and invalids with the 
tenderness that was in every sense their due- 
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Dickens's Oi l- TwfJt was an aUack no workhouse manage- 
mcnx, 10 which the greater sensibility of the Victorian public 
responded. The working class to town and country regarded the 
New Poor I-aw as an odious tyranny, as indeed it often was, Bui 
it had created a centra] machine which, by displacing the old local 
autonomy, w a< used as year* went by to remedy the grievances 
r.f die pKKir and to make a n^tiomJ system of' which the country 
had less fl&sttn to be lihameiL The national and centralized 
character which the tint Ormitos^iomrs had stamped on the Pour 
Law made u easier to carry out the many improvements suggested 
bier on by a phihnt hropy that gradually became mom humane as if 
became more experienced and more scientific, Imperfect and harsh 
as was the Poor Law in *8*4* i* bad been imelletcually honest 
within its limits, and contained the seeds of its own reform. 

For the system erected for the new Poor Law m as based not on 
but on to opposite. It was pure Benrhamism, a com¬ 
bination of the elective with ihu bureaucratic principle* as 
advocated in Bcntbam's institutional Cotie/ The ihree govern¬ 
ment Commissioners {bureaucrats representing the Central 
government) are to Lay down the rules for poor law ftdmim&tra- 
don and to sec they arc enforced. But the actual people to 
administer these rules ate focal elective bodies—the beards of 
guardians. Every ’union* of parishes is to be administered by a 
"board of guardians of the poor/ to be elected by all the ratepayers. 
Both the centralized bureaucrats at the top, and die denies 
eraticatly elecicd Bauds of guardians to the localities, arc the 
Benthamite substitute for die old methods of government by 
country cemlcititn acting as unpaid Justices of the Peace. 

Bui the new Poor Law of 1854 was a very imfommaic be- 
ginning for reformed methods of governing the countrywide. 
Its harshness* especially to the separation of families, 1 gave the 

1 Tn iSjS ibc popular -jl'iUei WHliMin m ciu Rivd Eiytfsri ( U, p, i|i) t 

ifire ihc pkxititn of tUUfltry Jifcr for the oAij^r, adds: £ I o frm 

itiakk God lbs* pi^or hare their tffcjecta of idmlraiHi «id inncEiun; Utk 
drmiz-iEk infection! ind itcsr TimiJy tki, oia* of wrisda cni:^ * tJv^iHarkil ilmpk uxl 
bu 1>* Lifi tjiii flics iutc*s thfld if) iliis Cfttrmrr *z hast the kind of ubiim*) jwtct Lkre 
•eU'Hn Ctmi iJuf eqjduniffd dnik, uid Hu iufurdcf hunbaitd ffnrn wife, pwem ftom 
cMtirsji, hsv*hcf fittifs u at the* in the Lurtb tif tlicrry Yci ixit Nr> Pix 7 f 
Lruri have airbed u Jcdlv bjaw it tbii faititd irarity Aid, liH the iouod fce% 

caf ibt nalinn %LaJ] bj~c nu'iUfc t[^n?4d ihtrtf <r»f rhss t’r-iffui TathoTrry, every pox 

imn'i famify i-1 Hdsc, W the tccumrKc of wjhk (bm stfolcc aTdaiinumfl, to hair 
tj « the if mifffrrtnnt. bEUtfctmigfa m iraelf nii!c*5 itt fanfdd ravit i ef btcrtg 
lotd jmrtJc f -UmI iRiEiiiiftdl in ifo -c-p; cirt! of i Pc's r^ty foym. F 
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rural poof a disrasie for Benthamite improvement* and reconciled 
them to the old paternal government of the Justices of Peace m 
all odier matters, which went cm for another fifty years■ The New 
Poor Law might have served as a model for other changes in local 
government, but it was too unpopular. 

Why did the Whig md Tory squires acquiesce in this encroach- 
merit on their right to tide the countryside, in this one marier of 
poor bw admiuisr ration? It was only in iht case of die Poor Law 
that they allowed State bureaucracy and electoral democracy to 
invade the rund parts. The reason is clear. The country gentle¬ 
men had a direct interest in the change. Under the old system of 
rates in aid of wages* the poor-rate which they paid was growing 
heavier ev ery year, and pessimists prophesied that it would finally 
absorb the entire tem of the kingdom- Tlie Whig Minis lien had 
presented the Bill as a measure of agricultural relief," and Peel 
and Wellington accepted it as such. At Wellington's orders, the 
Lords resisted the temptation to [brow our this, very unpopular 
measure. 

With the increasing prosperity of industry and agriculture in 
the Titties and "$hcdes p the lot of the wage-earner in town and 
tountrv was greatly relieved. Shortly after 1S70 agricultural 
wages had reached 4 point that they were never again to much lor 
many years. All along, in bad times and good, the wages of the 
fidd worker in the North were higher than in the South owing to 
the neighbourhood of ood-mkiK and higher paid industries. 
Agricultural Wages in the West Riding of Yorks hire hid been 
fourteen shillings a week when they were seven shillings in Wlies 
and Suffolk (CUpham, L pp. 466-467; II. p. table,) 

The labourer, driven off the enclosed common and open Held, 
had sometime* found compensation in aUotrnent* and potato- 
patdic$ provided for him by philimhrapk squires, persons and 
farmers. The potato was of great service uj the field labourer in 
the Nineteenth Century. But the allotment movement went 
alowly, and was no more than an occasional palliative. 

In the 'fifties and 'sixties* while agriculture still flourished* 
good brick cottages* with glare roofs and two or even three bed¬ 
rooms apiece* were being buik by landlords as ‘estate cottage:?/ 
particularly on Large estates like those of the Duke of Bedford, 
The bad cottages were the old ones, of which there were plenty* 
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huilt of miirf, litb and plaster, and roofed with ilbrcpsdrcd Itoft h. 
with only iwo rooms to iht; whole cottage, 4 The v, orst were 
generally the small freeholds, inhabited by the person who 
ownedI them/ The farmhouses were not only larger but on the 
average more habitable than the cottages, "Tlit best had usually 
been erected recently by the landlord. Where a good farmhouse 
was two centuries old, h was nearly always a former manor-house, 
once belonging to some family of small squires. (Oapham 31 * 
P- t^) 

The English landlord, if not a philanthropist, was not a mere 
business man 1 dealing with land for profit. The rent of the new 
'estate collages 1 seldom covered the expense of their building and 
maintenance. There were of course bad landlords, and as a rule 
the &quirc had insufficient sympathy with the labourers' desire 
for a better standard of life, as was shown during die attempt of 
Joseph Arch to <sairt them higher wages, by forming agricul¬ 
tural uninm (1 872-1 &?$)* But the English rural Landlord did 
much for die countryside and its inhabitants, whereas the ruml 
bn chord of [tdtirui like the town landlord of England* was a 
mere exploiter of other peopled labour. The ill odour into 
which the u>wn land lord most justly tell* made the radical and 
socialist of the town regard all 'landlords* with too indiscriminate 
reprobation* and helped to increase hb misunderstanding of 
rural questions. 

Thus when British agriculture reached it? peak of prosperity 1 
about i £70* prior w> ilie sudden catastrophe of the next decade, 
it was based on an aristocratic social system, the "dual ownership 1 
of landlord and farmer, which had done marvels in the way of 
production. but gave too lirtk of the incitased dividend of rural 
life to the field labourer, k js true that he received higher wages 
than agneulmral labourers on the Continent, but by English 
standards they were nor high, k is true he was materially better 
cifF than most of the sclf-employed peasantry of Europe. It is 
true also that there were in England manv situ! 1-sized farms nm 
a family basis. But there was no longer an independent 
posantry as numerous in prqportmn to ihe other irdtabiLmts of 
the country as had once existed in England and still exist* in 
ion 1 mental countries The consequence was that when after 
iB^y Free Trade compkurd tt-. wori: by destroying the prosperity 
of British agriculture, the town-bred electorate was indhlcrcnt to 
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Bristol Station (1846). 
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5^o The rick burners home (iH^) §91 Peel’s cheap bread shop {1J46) 
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Inside a mill §V4 Supplementing the factory rations 

Chilli labour in (he textile I'utturics (1*40’! 
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§97 Horcncf Nightingale in ihc hospital at Scutari 
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§ioj La*c for Dinner (i3&6) 

ALp "Tfecj'vr its ui down *«*a iknt* ShT* 
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§w<\ A formal micriur in 1878. The Muiic Room 
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The emancipation of women. 
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ihe decay of rural life-—because it was i>5oriaitd with an aris- 
toqniii-j system, Ti m? man;. bk%tb-krncn looked on almost with 
satisfaction at the progress of the national disaster m being i free 
and natural economic change, 

The passing of the Reform Bill of was at once followed 
in the industrial North by a tierce agitatjpn of the factor) hands 
against the hart! conditions of their lives, particularly in the 
matter of bouts. In Yorkshire it was ro some extent a Radio! 
and Tory coal] don. At Westminster members of all parties took 
parr in it, and in ifljf the Whig government gave it legislative 
ff*rrn. 1Tie principal leader* in the country* Oastler* Sadler and 
Shaftesbury, were Tories; they were also all three Evangelical 
Evangelical hunumiiy was a strong motive in providing tin- 
educated leaders, while the popular drive behind the movement 
came from the factory population itself who were mostly 
Radicals. Bui tile Tory country gentlemen were not hostile io 
the movement, for they wex c jealous of the parvenus of the master- 
n- innfjic ti-irg p class* The squires were incensed at the attacks 
mack by these upstam isp^ii rhe gentlemen of England for 
grinding the faces of the prior with the if corn-law*; they replied 
by denounring the evils of factory employment, though their 
fathers liad scouted all such Luddite complaints as ‘Jacobinical/ 
The split in the ranks of the well-to-do gave the wage-earner a 
hole through which to thrust his head* and make his case heard. 
And behind these class recriminations lay the genuine human!- 
tarianism of the age, focused by the Evangelicals, but not 
confined to any religious sea or political part)-. 

Tine ^cniimenE of humanity was now a great force in polities. 
In U abolished slavery in the Empire at a dm of twenty 
million pounds cheerfully paid by the British taxpayer Tint 
same year it stopped the abuse of children^ labour in the testiie 
factories at home- jSce § 9$, 94. 9^] 

The promoters of Factory legislation found that the appeal 
to b rnnan tty was mosr easily made about the children* 

li is true f write. Morn. HftKvv] that rhe operatives were seeking a 
rcsirittlun of working hours for ihem^rives—norfor the children whr. 
were very often the victims of rb car brutal it) raihcr ihm of rhe em¬ 
ployer's tyranny. But the number of child ten employed tn the factories 
wa* sn great in propurtinn to the adults rhat if out of the t|ue*iicm 
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to itstnct the wrecking hours of children widioet restricting as che 
*ime turr.F the hours of the adults* It for the children that Qtsiler 
nought to awaken the pity of the Enghsb middle class, but his aim wis 
she legal protection of the adult worker, (KaldTy's Hisf Erg, Ptcplt, 
toAtl by Wnfcba* III, p. t t i+) 

Lord AltWrp's Factory Act of 1833 set legal limits 10 the 
working hours of children and young persons respectively* and 
its provisions were enforced by the appointment of factory 
inspectors, with power of entry into the factories. Their appoint¬ 
ment had been suggested by some of the better disposed among 
the employer; ihcnii-elvea. For it W tiot merely bad employers 
but bad parents living on their duldrm'a labours* who required 
watching, Mofcover, the better employers wanted the govern¬ 
ment to prevent the worse employee from undercutting them by 
defying this Act as they had defied the earlier hws. 

Out of this children's cluurer of rSjj grew the Ten Hours 
BilL This second crisis of Factory legislation came 10 a head in 
1844-1847* contemporaneously with the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and was heated with the tires of that great dispute. The Ten 
Hours Bill limited die daily work of women and youths in textile 
factories, and thereby compelled the stoppage of ah work after 
ten hours, as the grown men could not carry on the processes 
atone. Tlth measure had tor years been the aspiration of the 
employees and the stomt-censre of a fierce controversy. In FariU- 
mcnr ir produced curious cstt&s- voting. Among the Liberals-— 
Melbourne, Cobden and Bright were against it: Russell, 
Palmerston and Macaulay were for k. And the Coararvatives 
were no less divided. Peel being strongly against the Bill, while 
a majority of the Pniteciiunisi squires voted m its favour. But 
the man who finally carried the Bill through the House of 
Commons was Bidden, the largest cotton spinner In England- 
and the man who laid with him in the lobby had passed from the 
position of worker to that of employer in the same industry.' 
(Hammond. LW Skt/ushary , p, lit and ptesiw.) 

What the Reform Bill of iS$j was m all bier extensions oi 
the Franchise, the Factory Acts of iB** and 1847 arc to the far- 
spreading code of statutory regulation which now governs the 
conditions and hours of almost all branches of industry* The 
factory system which at its first coming bade fair: to destroy the 
hetith ami happm£££ of the race, lias been gradually converted 
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into an instrument 10 level up rise average material conditions 
under which labour is carried on. It is for easier to inspect 
factories than it would ever have been to inspect the old system 
of domestic wort, Robert Owen’s vision of decent conditions of 
life for factory hands, which he had first embodied v> his own 
New Lanark Mills, was destined in the course of a hundred 
years to be made die standard for the greater part of the industrial 
world. And the decisive first steps were taken in iftj j and 1847. 
during the period which it is usual to condemn as obsessed by 
the doctrine of ktisc^faitt. It is difficult to obsess people with 
a doctrine if once either their beam or their pockets are touched, 
A former generation, in ami-Jacobin day?, being in a mood ki 
E fiind the faces of the poor, had chosen out those parts of Ltijs^- 
fart which suited their purpose and neglected the rest Now the 
process tvis Lie sue reversed: the scli-ssmc House of Commons 
that repealed she 6im Laws in the name of kisje^-fairt passed the 
Ten Hours Dili in flat defiance of that doctrine. At no period was 
kisst^jdrt in force in all directions at once. Benthamism was 
in mam respect', i» eSMI opposite, cubing for the creation of 
organs of government to control and harmonize the rival interests 
of sodsty. 

In the years following the Ten Hours Bill of 1847, the principle 
of factory regulation was extended by a secies of Acts to other 
manufactures besides teenies. And the revelation of the appalling 
conditions of female and child labour In the coal-mines, an evil 
several centuries old, had led to Lord Shaftesbury’s Mines Act 
of 184*, by which the underground employment of women and 
of children under ten was forbidden. By an Act of i8?o adult 
males were also protected by a Mines Inspectorate, and step by 
step the provision of safety in the Mines became the care oi 
the State. 

The gross Ill-usage of little boys as sweeps, by masters who 
found it cheaper to drive them through the toot-choked chimneys 
than to li.vt a long brush, had been exposed to the public indigna¬ 
tion, but in vain. In 1871 Shaftesbury wrote in his diary: ‘One 
hundred Mil two years have elapsed since tire good Jonas Manway 
brought the brutal iniquity before the public, yet in many pins 
of England and Ireland it. still prevails with tlic full know¬ 
ledge and consent of thousands of oil classes. That year 
Shaftesbury obtained the passing of an Act that at bat cured the 
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cviL The previous Acts of 184(3 anti 1864 luxJ been rendered 
dead letters by die ciUolis caonrvanee of private householders, 
local authorities and magistrates, (Hammond, Uird Sha fit shat 7, 
chap. XV.) 

The passing of the abortive chimney-sweeper's Act of 1864 
had been in large measure due to the publication in the previous 
years of Charles Kingsleys Water ftai wi, describing the rdatitms 
of little Tom 10 his master Gomes. Dickens had already done 
much to interest the public in the sufferings and feelings of 
children; Wattr habits did thar and it did something more, if 
created a fairy world of fantasy and fun which grown-up j and 
children could share together. 'Hit sympathetic interest in the 
games, fancies and thoughts of children was one of the best 
features of an age that thought much of fam ily life, and reared 
numerous offspring. In the middle years of the Century, Grimms 
and Andersen's fairy tales came over From the Continent and 
con quoted England Boys' anti girls' story books were multiplied 
apace. Children's books of which the pleasure was intended to 
be shared with grown-ups was a characteristic invent inti t.f rhe 
amc. In the previous century Cid/wtr and R 'jui'i.ioti Crusoe lad 
been written for men and women, though children and boys 
delighted in them and in ihr Arabian Nights. But in 18;; 
Thackeray published the Rest and the ftrrig, a Fireside Ptmtomitet 
for great and small shildrm, and ten years later A 6 tt, written fur 
the little daughter of the Dean of Christ Church, was published 
by 'Lewis Carrol!,* These masterpieces of a peculiar type of 
literature have since been imitated by a host of writers, including 
Stevenson, Barrie and Andrew Lang. 

This enlarged sympathy with children was one of die chief 
contributions made by the Victorian English to real civil nation. 
But such feelings were not universal. 3s rhe long delay over the 
chimney-sweep scandal testified. Neglect and ill-usage of 
children died hard, The streets of the slums were still the ottlv 
playground For tbe majority of city children, few of whom had 
schools to go to until 1870, and nr me or whom had Play Centres 
till the turn «»t the Century. The Society for the Prevention or 
Cruelty to Children was not founded till 1884; since that tear it 
has dealt effectively with more than live million cases, The 
Nineteenth Century saw the gradual disuse of cruel dogging of 
boys, which educational reformers had deplored in vain for ages 
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past, In man y directions life was being humanized* io some set 
off against its increasing ugliness and sordidness in the growth 
of great cities under their pall of soot and fog. 

Disraeli** famous saying that England was divided into two 
nations, the rich and the poor, had in it an uncomfortable amount 
of truth. But like all epigrams it was only half mm Certainly 
the Industrial Revolution had in ihe Vicmrian era increased the 
dis partly of wealth between the very rich and the very poor* and 
had segregated classes geographically by substituting great dries 
di vided into various social quarters, in place of the life of villages 
anti market towns with some features and interests common to 
all. Ru* industrial change had also increased the number of middle 
classed nf varying levels of wealth and comfort; and it had raised 
the standard of life of rhe bettcr-to-do working classes, such aa 
engineers, far above that of the unskilled labourer and slum- 
dweller. There were many more ‘nations* than two; if only two 
were to be reckoned, it would have taxed the wit of Disraeli 
himsdf to say where the tme was to be drawn. (See 5 8 J-] 

The improvement of the Jot of the wage-earners in the 'fifties 
and 'sixties, was partly due to the prosperity of track in those 
fortunate years when England was the workshop of the world: 
paddy to the sodaj legislation of Parliament ; and partly to Trade 
Union action to raise wages, and stop truck payments and ocher 
abuses. Trade Unionism vm particularly Strang among the 
w orking-class aristocracy, the engineers and tile men of other 
skilled trades. 

To this period also belongs the growth of the Co-operative 
movement, which lias done so much to stop the exploitation of 
the consumer by the re tail dealer, and to train the working classes 
in scIf-guveitfemciK and business management- Tt <aJgmated 
from tl it enterprise of two iWcn Giartisi and Owemtr workmen 
of Rochdale* who in 1B44 opened eh Toad fTowd) Lane the store 
of the Rochdale Pioneers. li was ft humble affair* and many 
larger attempts at co-opciattnn Iud failed* Rut these men chanced 
io have hie on the right plan fi ir realizing Owen* dream, Fheir 
rules Were—the sale of goods at market prices, followed by 
division of Surplus profit among members in proportion to their 
purchases. This secured democratic interest in the marwgacm-is 
id the bunions, while eliminating profit at the expense of the 
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cod; nmEf, It was oa there lines that the CrKjpcisiive movement 
fetched such enormous development before rhe century dosed 
Priu-tica! success of the movement was helped in the 
’fifties by die real with which it? idealist aspect was preached both 
by the Secularists led by Hoiyoake, the pupH of Owen, and bv 
the Christian Socialists whom Frederick Denison Maurice had 
inspired, especially Tom Hughes, rhe author of Ttm hrmitr 
Srhwtdys. The attempts of rhe shopkeepers to establish a boy* 
cott of the movonrm only increased its strength In the ’seventies 
rite Co-operative Societies added production on a considerable 
scale to their original activities. 

“Hie Cooperative movement was of more than financial im¬ 
portance, It gave many working people a score that they also 
had 'a stake in the Country/ It taught them business habits and 
mutual sell-help, and drew them together in societies that 
encouraged the desire for education and relf-Improvement. *Jt 
is, writes one of its historians, ’in hi intell^nral and moral 
influence upon its members, even more than the financial savings 
that it effects and encourages, that the Co-operative movement 
has wrought a beiscfiocitt revolution among rens of thousands of 
working-class families, and has contributed so hugely to the sock) 
transiormatujn of Great Britain.’ 

Ilir expedients by which the new Britain -,vjs striving to 

remedy the evils attendant on the Industrial It evolution 

Co-operation, Factory Law*. Trade Unionism, Free Trades— 
were .ill, like the Industrial Revolution itself, British in conception 
and origin, 

Tlic second quarter of the Nineteenth Century was the period 
in the settlement of Canada. Australia and New Zealand, which 
decided that thine lands should be peopled mainly from Britain 
and should become parts of a free British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The ovtrptnphng of Great Britain deplored by Malrhus, and 
die sony plight of the English peasantry at home, ya u -H -d in 
these years the gran rural exodus to the Colonies on which the 
modern Empire was rebuilt. {See § 91.J Tim tide of emigration 
atso ran strongly to the United States, and mighr have ran there 
almost to the exclusion of British territories but for the organized 
Lilon oi emigration societies, and the occasional assistance of 
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Government, inspired by the propaganda of Gibbon Wakefield. 
Ht prcaidteef to hb countrymen that emigration was the true 
relief of their economic mis trie;, anti lha! the colonies need no: 



The Nivtt. (‘Tumble conditions in the Army 
in the Crimea. being grcaiiy increased for watte 
of toads 4 corps of navvies was sent out'(iSjy)) 


in all cases be mere ports of call Or place of trade, bur might 
become new British nations, To him is largely due the syslsnts* 
tized and aided emigration that founded mtxlctn Canada, 
Australia suld New Zealand. 

Tiie condition of Log bud's happiness in the Nineteenth 
Century, and the cause of that peculiar belief in 1 progress * as a 
law of history which cheered the Victorian mind, was die feet 
that we vet© not engaged in any great war foe a hundred years 
after Waterloo* The Crimean War (i 8 *4-1856} was no accept™* 
It was merely a foolish expedition to the Black Sea, made for no 
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sufficient reason, because the English people were bn red bv 
peace, in spite <ii the flood of padfisr talk in which they had been 
indulged three years before at the time nf the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park. The bourgeois democracy, played upon by its, 
favourite newspapers, was worked up to crusading ardour on 
behalf of Turkish rule over flic Balkan Christians, which in the 
following generation the same furors, when led by Gladstone, 
precisely reversed, \’V e fought the Crimean War on a principle 
til limited liability and broke if off when rhe desire for foreran 
adventure had been satisfied- It is a finer in our social history dial 
foreign policy was becoming less of a mystery of idles men and 
mure of an interest of the people at large. Whether statesmen of 
pc- .plc have been must foolish it is perhaps difficult to say. 

but rhe Crimean \\ ar had one serious and beneficent cove* 
quence, the institution of nursing as a profession for trained 
women of a better type than Mrs. Gamp. The astonishing per¬ 
sona] success of Florence Nightingale by In the Arcing of bet 
modern methods of hospital management on the Crimean Army 
authorities, who in all d e were so antiquated: they would not 
cten make a railway for the few miles from Balaclava port to the 
siege lines before Sebastopol, till compelled by the public opinion 
at home, stirred up by the press ami its first 'War Correspondents.’ 

[Sec 5 <A 97- \ 

The idea of nursing as a serious profession, thus advertised 
by lire sensations of ihc Crimean War, spread fast in civil life and 
Stxio made a new era in public health ami medical practice. 
Moreover, the idea of training women to professions, due to 
Florence Nightingale's initiative, invaded other spheres of life 
besides nursing. l>,g ideals of the age of Scott and Byron had 
demanded that 4 lady should prove her ladyhood bv die beauty 
«t idleness and by touching dependence upon her male protectors. 
But in the last half of Victoria's reign 3 very different idea began 
to gam ground, namely that upper and middle class worms, 
more particularly the unmarried, should be trained to support 
themselves and to lie of some use in the world. 

lire Crimean War haul 3Iso ns effects in ie-^er matters. In 
imitation of our heroes in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
smoking became fashionable again after being banished from 
polite circles tot eighty years, l or the same reason beards returned 
after an absence from well-bred society of two centuries. The 
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typical mid-Victorian of all classes was a mail with a baud and 
a p ipe. 

It was the era of ‘ muscular Christianity/ %trcnunusnc_^ ant! 
cold hathv Organised gartu^, pauitmtarly cricket and football, 
ft ere spreading fast in schools, Uoricmtirs and in nrdinan life. 
Walking and the new diversion of mountain climbing were 
characteristic of an energetic and athletic generation; even hdie$ 
were now allowed to walk The days of lawn tennis had mu yet 
come, and could sea red v have come iso long as tile hampering 
crinoline was in fariiiocu But ladies and gentlemen contended in 
the mi (tier tournaments of the croquet Lawn* where sometimes a 
member of the fair sex* in preparing her stroke* would gently 
move the ball ima a more favourable position under the ample 
trover of the crinoline: 

One thing that the Crintcan War did nor produce was Army 
Reform- It was racked recognized that though the veteran 
soldiers Siad fought well* maintaining the regimental traditions 
inherited from the Peninsula, they had been ill supplied with 
recruits, ill fed and ill organised as an rrmv- But the army 
recovered its prestige next year in the Indian Mutiny, when the 
Victorian virtues of self-help and individual initiative showed ai 
tlidr best. (Sec £ 84. f Atul in any case the reformers of that age 
were not interested in the army. They regarded it as a hopelessly 
aristocratic institution^ nor really needed by a civilized Stare. 
They were concerned uni to gain security by improving it* but 
to save money by cutting it down. 

Only in 1 a $9 there ■was a panic over the supposed ill intentions 
of Napoktra HI. though his real desire was to live on friendly 
terms with England, Su the Inlanders had one of their periodic 
frights that punctuated thrir perpetual unpreparedness, anil the 
tvsuh on this occasion wa* the starting of the Volunteer move¬ 
ment* ihc drilling of business men nnA their employees in ^rF 
Knuta, consonant with the civilian and individualist spirit of the 
rime. But the reform of ihe regular army remained unartempted, 
untit ihe FEanco-PruKUn war of *870 made the English public 
vaguely aura re that something was going on among those 
unaccountable foreigners. And on this occasion panic fortunately 
produced the Cardwell reforms* which included the abolition of 
tin, purchase of officers 1 commissions* and the short service 
system of enlistment* creating ai la*c an army tetem. 
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THL SECOND HALF OF TUT' VICTORIAN ERA, 

1865-1901 

O NE of the difficulties of an attempt ro write the social as 
distinct from the political history of a nation is the absence 
of determining events and positive dates by which the course 
of tilings can be dratted. The social customs of men and women 
and their economic circumstances, particularly in modem times, 
arc always in movement, but they never change completely or 
all at once. The old overlaps the new so much that it is often a 
question whether to ascribe some tendency in thought or practicr 
to one general ion or the ntri. 

But on the whole the most marked changes of tendency in 
Victonan England may be ascribed to the later 'sixties and the 
’seventies, 'l"hc old landmarks arc still there, but they are no 
ionger so prominent. The territorial aristocracy still rule the 
rural parts, and still leads society in London and in its country- 
house gatherings; the individualist business man still flourishes, 
with die honest, limited virtues of bourgeois self-help. But these 
classes no Longer fill so much of the scene as in the days of 
Palmeriton and Peel; and the ideas or lack of ideas for which 
they stand are challenged now by other: beside .‘low Radicals.' 
Ln all ranks of life free debate erf social customs and religious 
beliefs is taking die place of the settled creeds of the early Vic¬ 
torian era. John Stuart MU] in his Ubtrty (1819) preached the 
doctrine of revolt against die tame acceptance of conventional 
opinions, and a dozen years later, such an attitude has become 
very 1 etneraL It is a liberal, outspoken age, whose mnst rcprc- 
tentative men arc neither the aristocrats nor the shopkeepers, but 
men of University education, or of trained professional intel¬ 
ligence, readers of Mill, Darwin, Huxley and Matthew Arnold, 
George Eliot and Browning—the gentlemanly bearded intel¬ 
lectuals whose family life Du Milliner delighted to delineate iu 
the pages of Pmek [See § iiyj 

Democracy, bureaucracy, collectivism arc all advancing like a 
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litent tide making In by a hundred crceL- ana inlets. A shori Eat 
of i=ome of the: change which marked c-if die ’seventies from the 
previous gent radon, may at least be suggestive. The impact nf 
Darwinism on die Bible religion of ihe English was being 
widely* though not yet universally, Mrj ki 1S71 Oxford and 
Cambridge were thrown opcfi- to ail irrespective of religious 
belief; science and history were rapidly taking their place beside 
classics and mathematics tn the academic world- in 1S70 com¬ 
petitive examination was made the normal method of emiy io 
die Civil Service, in order to enlist the ablest young men from the 
Universities in the new bureaucracy; the working men of the 
towns bad received rhe Parliamentary franchise by the Reform 
BUJ of iB6y; and three years bier Forster's Act provided primary 
education for all; by the legislation of the Trade 

Unions received a new Charter of tig hxs cotresponding to their 
growing power; in bus loess administration, limited liability com¬ 
panies were taking the place of die old family films; the pru- 
fessioreii and social emancipation of women went forward on the 
lines advocated in Mili'f* Sxfj/etfr&i a/ Womtn (1865); women's 
colleges were founded at Oxford and Cambridge and women's 
secondary schools were much improved; the Married Women's 
Property Act released the wile* if she had money of her own, 
tmm economic bondage to her husband: the ’equality of the sexes* 
began to be advocated m theory, and found its way increasingly 
into die practice of all classes The demand for the political 
ertiranchisemenr of women was the outcome nf a very considerable 
degree of social coififanchisenient already accomplished. 

But the greatest single event of the "seventits, fraught with 
immeasurable consequences for rhe future, was the sudden 
collapse of liogMi agriculture. 

From 18?* onwards die catastrophe set in. A series of bad 
seasons aggravated its inn sal stages, but the cause was the develop¬ 
ment of the American prairies as gram lands within reach of the 
English market. The new agricultural machinery enabled ihe 
farmers of the Middle-West to skim die cream off virgin soils of 
unlimited erparoc; the new railway system carried die produce 
to rile pom; the new- steamers bore it across the Adamic. Englkb 
agriculture was more scientific and more highly capita I i/td than 
Vnierican. hut under there <oiiditif>n^ the -ulds wen; im great. 
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production of crops by a simpler and cheaper proopgl 
undercut the elaborate and expensive methods of farming which 
had bcsai built up on well-managed English estates during the 
pte vfeus two hunt!red years. The overthrow of the British landed 
aristocracy by the far-distuu democracy of American fanner® wa* 
one outcome of this change of economic circumstance. An even 
more important coft^ucnbc has been the general divorce of 
Englishmen from life in contact with nature, which in * 1 ! previous 
ages had helped to form the mind and the imagination of die 
bland race. 

The other States of Europe, which still hsicl peasantry anti 
valued them as a stabilizing element in the stick! fabric, warded 
off the influx of American food by tariffs. But in England no 
Such policy was adopted or even seriously considered, 'Hie belief 
in Free Trade as the secret of our vast prosperity, the unwilling 
ness to interfere with the world-commerce pn which our power 
and wealth seemed to Maud secure* the predominance of the 
towns over the country in numbers and still meat in intellecrud 
and political leadership. the memories of the 'hungry 'forties* 
when the tom Ijiws had made bread dear for the poor—a)! 
these circumstance^ prevented any effort to save the rural wiiv of 
life. Least xif all did the late Victorians see any need to grow food 
in the island to provide for the necessities of future wan, After 
two generation* of the safety won at Waterloo* real national 
danger Teemed to have passed away For ever, like 3 dream of 

Old unhappy kr-nff things 
And banlc* long ago* 

In s xjt Disraeli had prophesied the min of agriculture as an 
incviiabkr result of Free Trade in corn. For thirty year; he had 
been wrong. Now he was suddenly right-—and now he was 
Prime Minister. Yet he did nothing about it, and allowed the 
"cum of Cobden 1 to blight the English cornfield!. Immersed in 
oriental policies, the old man made no attempt to oppose the 
spirit of the age ar home, to which in fact Jte had become a convert. 

Statesmen regarded the fate wt agriculture with all the more 
Indifference because it involved nu acute problem ot uncmpltn 
menu The firm tabouret did nut remain cm the bnd when hi 
occupation dim Was gone, as unemployed miners hang round 
.! closed mint. When *Hodge* tosr hi* job, or when his wages 
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fell, he clipped away tn the tiiwm and found work rhere* Or ebe 
he migrated overseas, for the Colonic* and the United States 
were still receiving the overplus of our still rapidly rising popu¬ 
lation- As a class* the English agricultural Labourer was well 
accustomed to the idea of leaving the f-iruh He could not love 
the fields that he tilled as a hireling For others, as pas&ioiuudy is 
the Irish peasant loved the plot of earth from which he wrung 
the food of his family and which he regarded i r , by right hi* uwn. 
The English rustic moreover, knew more about the town and 
the opportunities and me wages ir offered- He had the desire 
tluiraef eristic of our people to "berter himself/ and so he raised 
no outery when this involved exile from the scenes of his boyhood 

Meanwhile the landlords and farmers* who had neither the 
wish nor the power to divorce tliemsclvcs from the soil, suffered 
and complained in vain, for their day a* the political ruler* of 
England had gone by. Both the Liberal and the Conservative 
intdtigcntsui of the 'seventies and eighties were saiumied with 
the Free Trade Doctrine: they believed rhar If one industry, 
agriculture for instance, went under in free competition, other 
industries would gain proportionately and would cake its place— 
and so all would be well. But all was not well, For political cco- 
homy does not cover the whole field of human welfare. The men 
of theory failed to perceive that agriculture is not merely one 
industry among many, but h a way of Iife y unique and irreplaceable 
in in human and spiritual value*. 

In the first decade of the decline dial began in i B71, the acreage 
of wheat in England fell by neatly a million acres. Already in 
iSfir there were some hundred thousand fewer farm-labourers 
than ten years before* and that was only the beginning of the 
exodus. Whole regions of eornhnd in the West, Midlands and 
North were laid down in grass, but without any corresponding 
rise Ln tlir number of livestock T though there was a considerable 
substitution of cattle for sheep- The introduction of frozen meat 
from A us mint, New Zealand and South America was a new 
feature of the “eighties and 'limtitLo. Fr^m 1B91-1S99 a second 
w ave of agricultural depression followed, « severe as that of 
TE7$-tSg4 + By the end of the Century the com area in England 
and Wale* had shrunk from over eight million acres Ln tBjt to 
under six million. Permanent pasture had greatly increased, but 
the fall in cattle and sheep price* kept pact with the fall in the 
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price os corn. And the i^riiabrd labourers, in spite of die fact 
that they bid been given the franchise in 18B4. continued to flock 
inlo rile towns or to pass overeea. 

Tilt: historian nf English farming thus epitomizes the last 
decades of Victoria's reign : 

The legislature was pc we tie® to provide any rubsuniiai hdp, 
rood was, so to speak, the curieiKy in which foreign nations paid for 
fojjksh manufactured goods, and its cheapness was an undoubted 
blessing to the wage-taming communin'. Thrown on their own 
resources, agriculturalists fought the unequal toni«! with counu'c 
and tenacity. But as time went or, the stress told mote and mote 
heavily, Muiuiacturidg populations seemed to s«Jt food-markets 
everywhere except at home. Enterprise gradually weakened: Imdlurds 
lij'rt iheirahdit) to bdp, fanw.’S tisetr recuperative power. Prolonged 
depression checked costly improvements. Drainage was practically 
discontinued. Both owners and occupiers were engaged in the usfc of 
rpjsk:ng both ends meet on varnishing incomes. Land deteriorated in 
conduwfl; las labour was employed; less stock w« kept- hills for okc 
and fertilize,' s were reduced. The counties which suikred mas* w*r= 
thc ou«,g districts, in which high forming had won its most 

Signal triumphs. (Emit, Exgtiib Farw/fij. p_ 

Tiic damage indeed was the greater because English agriculture 
wai a highly capitalized system for producing the staple products 
—cum, particularly wheat so costly to grow m most parts of 
England, and the best sheep and cattle in the world. Other uses 
ol land had been unduly neglected, 'mere was a foxed acreage of 
hops, ehiUiv in Kent. But potatoes occupied only two per cent, 
01 the cultivated area Nor enough had been done either with 

it or vegetables. Market gardening bad never been system¬ 
atically organized. 

.Neither the small oUtivatprs nor thc State were playing rhdr 
proper part, it was only after the war of 1914-1918 that the State 
undertook the large-scale forestry which it is specially fitted to 
conduct The landlords, who had planted diligently in the 
Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Centuries, lost interest in 
forestry 35 a trade, when government no longer required greir 
oaks to build our battleships, and when timber qf oil other sorts 
poured m from .Scandinavia and North America or prices that 
discouraged die home-grower. The vast demand fo r pit-props 
and for builder's wood was supplied from oversea. 
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England in 1880 could boast of finer trees thin any other 
country* if judged by aesthctic T not by commercial standards. 
The forests bid oh gone, save a patch or twf> like the New 
Freest and the Forest of Dean, Yet seen bom the air. ihe land¬ 
scape would not have appeared ill wooded. The trees were 
hedgerow limber scattered over the countryside f at park trees 
preserved for their beauty, or coverts planred tor game. Estate 
agents were not interested in rimtaer values and neglected to 
remove ivy, to thin out, and to cut and sell at the right time. 
The conifer was creeping in for the purpose of the new? planta¬ 
tions, J-nJ so was the rhodmfcndroiip approved by the taste of 
that age. Both were exotic in most parts of the island* but both 
were well fitted io lodge the 'kept cock pheasant, master of many 
a shire/ whom the youthful Kipling disliked m the symbol of on 
England going to fit, in a dream of weaJth and peace that might 
sonic day have :i rude awakening. 

The tate of agriculture was only one example of the near- 
sigh toilless chacid eristic of English State policy. The later 
Viet (min* bid no far pkru for the future. They were content 
to meet those demand* and to solve those problems of which the 
pressure was already frit. B;;f Within those limits they were more 
active reformers than their self-satisfied father of the Palmer- 
51 a man eta: they brought tip to date the civil service, load 
government, education. Universities—and even to a limited 
extent the army. 

For the English had already lost some of the complacency and 
cocksurcncss of the fifties and ’sixties. In those lucky days gooe 
by, England had mamifartufcd for a world that wws still a genera- 
lion behind lier in industrial machinery ; there had been no 
miliiar, power more formidable or mote hostile than the France 
of Napoleon 111 ; in 184H, the year of Continental Revolution and 
Reaction, Macaulay's countrymen had rejoiced to think that in, 
wealth, in liberty and in order our country was ahead of every 
other, 'the envy of less happier lands/ The France Prussian war 
of 1870 was the first shock. And during the three following 
decades America and Germany rose as manufacturing powers 
rival to oar own. The immensely greater natural resources of 
America, foe sdcniifit and technical education provided by 
far-sighled governments in Germany, told more and more 
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rvcry year To meet ihas ncj> situation, our island liberty, Vice 
Trade and individualist sdkhdp might not ah me Lie enough. 
Some seme fit this led to Improved technical education m r et 
heic. It ted. also, to greater interest in out own 'hinds beyond 
the sq/ the Imperialist movement of the 1 nineties; and it im 
duoed a moie friendly and respectful attitude to America chan 
otic political classes hail shown during her Qvil War at the 
end of the Palmersronian epoch. "I"hc democratic Eng land 
of the new era was better abk to understand both the United 
Sr.ue5 and 'the Colonies/ is Gmada and Australasia weit still 
oiled, 

^ The new suamtii m led also to an anxious imeresi in modem 
Germany, which *mr country mm until rSyo had been con- 
trni to ignore, in that fateful year two boob, Matthew Arnold's 
FrmtdiMfi'x Gtirimd and George Meredith's flurry RitbmMfd 
warned England tlivit national rducanon and natjucti] discipline 
in the Teutonic heart of Europe was creating a new kind of power 
that had a jealous eye on our easily won, carelessly guarded, ilk 
distributed wealth. At the time Ruskin nobly spent the 

popularity and influence which he had won as interpreter of art 
and nature, in a new rok as social prophet, denouncing the ill 
employment of our boasted wealth in destroying beamy, tmd its 
ill distribution so corrupting alike to the superfluously nch and 
the tiibcrabh 1 poor. 

There was no strong movement of socialism amonq the 
working dass till the Iasi years of the Century k but discontent 
wirh the spirit of liad been growing long before, 

John Stuart Mill died in iSyjp. bequeathing a testament of nco- 
libeml philosophy that strongly influenced the thought and 
practice of the age that tallowed, Milks doctrine was semi- 
sodaiistic He urged the Injctui distribution of wraith bv direct 
r^ta uun, pirticubriy rase* on inheritance; the beuexing nf eon- 
djiions oi life by social legislation enforced by an effective 
bureaucracy, national and locala complete system of manhood 
and womanhood suffrage not only for Parliament but for the 
bodies entrusted with bcai government. In MET* thought, 
democracy and bureaucracy were to work together, and it i r - 
fargdy on these lines that die social fabric of modem England 
has in fact been constructed, even after Mill himself and his 
philosophy Itad passed uui nf fashion* 
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TUB SEASIDE 



■itij Ramsgate sandi in 1861 



Slit Pegw eU Bay in (8jS 

*Oii!tlren and that pitmts Ha the d and dug and searched the 
tidal ftrasurr* nf die rocks*' 











§i 16 August ar Scarborough (1S99) 




THE LONDON SEASON 




§t*7 ftidro and smelters In ihr Park (iSfty) 


8 The Eton and Harrow match at I^ords (1878) 



SOCIETY WAS GETTING MIXED 



§119 Sir Gofgius Midas at home (1878) 



§iza Aestheticism (($7}) 

Tim. "'1 My, Ji5 J ULUS, BOW |. l 1 ij ' i'c yut cfiA! IEUj LtfcLrS^r ]KfL£K Y YUUn, YOU uu^ht EG 
limit iftff Mil far a Ta* i 6cf F 

"Qorte «h i wm thin!inn of «*" f baic tSibwxn* drart fuu 

bw- M 

Tmbj w AhJ let me nx-rtmmciMi I he one* tdd mam 5hc*!l nrakc ibe bos wilt in 
the wodrfP 

K*A/fnW. " Quite to, Hut the *mc kud ttt hAifmnuaii tetter with the kind 
\j£ /MrwitMrr C *a bl !W—W/ aftd mtfrqmritrtr^ dtm h ( yDU kjurr/' 








51 1 1 Large families (187$) 



j' ;l Armies of servants 










EDUCATION 



§125 A young tedics' seminary (1H76) 



§U4 Free Education—Arithmetic (1^91) 








§tz$ "The joys of photography” (1886) 



§ud Speaking to Pam from London by telephone 

















§ii7 "In the nineties the bicydc became fashionahle”- 
AmtHan tourists in England ( i 899) 




5*19 A sicam bus in 1898 
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^ii> old Alhambra and advertising in the 30*5 














Ji The theatre of ibc pn tit sicdt 
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“The cntl of the Queen's last Journey"* 

[lie funciaJ procession leaving Windsor for Frog mote 
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Bui in spile of the decay of England's agriculture, in spite oi 
the diminution of her in J urinal lead over all other nations* in 
ipiie of the increasing Sense that ail was not well with her social 
system and the additions of life in her city population^ never¬ 
theless the last ihlm years of Victoria’* rdgtt were on the whole 
years of great prosperity and increasing wealth in which most 
section* of * he conmttmity shared,. The Queen's Jubilees of 188? 
s md 1B57 were celebrated by all classes with real pride and thank¬ 
fulness, due in pate to a sense of delivery from the conditions 
endured at the beginning of her reign, for the "hungry' forties* 
were still remembered- Manner!?: were gentler, streets were safer, 
life was mate humane, salutation was improving fast, working- 
class housing, though still bad, was less bad than ever before. G>n- 
ditlon* of labour had been improved, real wages had risen, hours 
luid shortened, But uotntploy merit, sickness and old age, nor m 
regularly provided for by the Stale, still had terrors for the 
workman. 

The Free Trade finance of Feci and Gladstone had lifted the 
weight of taxation from the poor by reducing indirect taxation 
to a minimum . Yet the in route tax in the ’’eighties varied from a 
hare twopence in the pound to a mere sixpence halfpenny. It is 
now ten shilling* (1941). to say nothing of the surtax. 

Free Trade, Ijcridi^; relieving the burdens of the poor, also 
claimed credit for the enormous increase of our shipping and 
overseas trade. Even our coastal trade had been thrown open lo 
the ships of all notion*, but the foreigner had, in open competi¬ 
tion, only secured onc half of one per cent, of it. And in the 
Eighties this coastal trade, which included so large a proportion 
of home-consumed coal, was greater in cargo tonnage than the 
whole of our vast overseas commerce, Yet the oceans of the world 
were the highway* of England- In rBB< a third of the world’s 
sca-goirtg ships were on the British register, including four-fifths 
of the world's ‘leamflhip^. Masts anil sail* were on the decline, 
but the bit r>ctAn-going ^dippers’ were British, and in 1S&5 Our 
tontkBge under sail was nil] as Large as ;r hud been in 1830* while 
our steam tonnage was tour milliom greater. 

The tonnage of the port of London was still sixty per cent, 
greater than that of the Mersey, though Liverpool, dealing in 
Lancashire 1 * cotton, exported more British goods than the 
Capital. The great Thames and Mersey docks were both 
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completed in the ’eighties. The railway system had greatly increased 
ihe volume of overseas trade, but had further reduced the numbet 
of ports, a process begun in the Eighteenth Ccoturv, Whitby, 



■Rcff.rmsd' uuc in iritexkir decorated (iIGS). 
A difiing-iwtu sideboard 


Lancaster, Ayr and min'. </d:cr snudj harbotu - had nqv cons The 
uuy of Fowcy. Chester and die Cinque Putts. Hm tn the last half 
of the Niuetecnrij Century, thanks to the railways, had 

sprung to greatness out of untiling, and Grimsby our of 'almost 
ranking.' Southampton had revived, after a long eclipse, tor it 
was now the headquarters of the P. and O, Uric to the East. 
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COMFORT A NO I. UXOR? 

CafililT find inrrc-i-wd its populltion thirteen-fold, and had just 
passed Newcastle xt the world'* potest c«d rjtpoitcr. though 
Tyneside, in the great days of Atmitronji'* Els wick, was itself 
mightily on the increase. Such was the work of reconstruction 
of industry and commerce done by the railways. But railwiivs 
h«] not made Tyneside; it was Tyneside lint made them. 
(Clipham, H, 1 19-529 ) 

Under such conditions of'free trade’ prosperity, many snicks 
that were liiiinie, in t&p wete common comforts in iStp. 
Food, clothing, bedding, fumimfc were far more abundant than 
in any previous age. [See § ioi, tc>, 104, KM, >^6, iC7 -l Cissand 



Mantelpiece shelves 
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■Hl-bjihriRg were giving way to ckaridty, Holiday* by dir 
««*ide had become a regular part of life lo the Jouer middle 
class and even to large sections of the working cU&s, pArtieuiifly 
in the North, Already in >876 Blackpool had grown to the size 
and status of a Borough, as the scene of the annual holtdav of the 
Lancashire Artisan, and he supported Llandudno and the Isle of 
Mail as weJL Distant Cornwall was already the holiday resort of 
the well-to-do at Faster and of the masses in August. In the 
summer, the lodging-house-, in Keswick and Windermere and 
the farms uf the Like District were ihi'fin^td with family parties. 

Fven before die age of railway 1 ;, Londoners had swarmed on 
the pier at Brighton and darkened the sands of Margate with 
their multitude. Now the whole coast of England and Wales 
was opened nut to 'trippers' and ‘lodgers/ hy steam locomotion 
and by the increased earnings and savings or all ranks. In remote 
creeks and fishing hamlets, where families from town came to 
lodge, children and their patents bathed and dug and searched the 
ddd treasuries of the rocks • hen: was at least some mitigation of 
the divorce of the city-dwdkr from country life [See f it 3> 

«4, tij, ll6*| 

Bur it seasonal holidays away from home were now common, 
the week-end out > c town' was . *nly beginning. It was already 
a custom among owners 01 big country houses and their guests, 
but the week-end cottage" for rhe middle-class familv was scarcely 
ycl known. Family church-going atkl business tradition still 
kepi folk in town tor seven days of the week 

Women were becoming more athletic and better walkers as 
thdr skirts became somewhat shorter and less redundant [see 
5 108, loy, 110, 111J; after the disappearance of the crinoline and 
the long sweeping dress, the active movements of lawn*tennis 
took the place of croquet in the 'eighties as the game for the 
encounter of ladies and gcnrlemca In the ’nineties the bicycle 
Iwcamc fashionable, as soon as the two low wheels succeeded * the 
dangvroiii high bicycle ; this further emancipated women, by 
sending them out to scour the countryside alone, or in company 
with die other scs, [See $ 127.[ The common use of ilm motor- 
car and mntor-bicyde was still in the future when Victoria died. 

While the town-dwellers were learning to explore die by-ways 
of their own Und on foot or on hfcyde, others swarmed ova: 
France, Switzerland and TtaJy in greater numbers than ever; they 
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were the chief patron* ut : the beat botcb t*f Western Europe, of 
the Mcditcmnmn tml of Egypt, And Thumbs. Cook's ‘tours’ 
gave a taste of the delights of continental travel to multitude:- of 



the thriftv and the humble. Id the Sixties and ’seventies, rhe 
perifc.nl of Leslie Stephen, Whymper and Ptafessor Tyndall* the 
English, with the help of the splendid race of Swiss guides whom 
they employed* developed mountain erm m nn:t and snotf, and 
HLUsujuered the ijieaE niiiium^ of the Alps. In the last decade of 
die Century rock-diniting in Wales and die I^ke District 
became a skilled pastime at home. 
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John Buchan in his Mbmoirs Ims thus described the London 
sockty of kb youth* on tbr eve of the South African War Of 
iS99i 

Londnn ar the nun of The Century had nor yet les-at her Georgian nc. 
Her ruling society was amtocrauc lilt Queen Victor ia's 6 cAih and 
preserved the mod« ami mesuf mmioentcy, Hergrear houses had nor 
disappeared or become blocks of fiats, In the summer ‘ihc was a true 
ary of pleasure, every window bos gas -with Sowers* her streets fall of 
splendid equipages the Part a sh&w ground mt fine horses and hand¬ 
some men md women. The mud went far down, for frockeuai?. and 
top-hat* were the cammn& wear not only to t the VFc=f End, but about 
the Liw Court* irtd In the Gty. On Sunday afternoons we dutifully 
|>dd a round of calk, Conversation wia rust the oiual thing it has rmw 
become, but was somttMng nf xti $lt% in which competence conferred 
prestige- Alio dubs were still in Their hey-dey, their waiting lists were 
lengthy, membership of the right uitct was x icige in a career , , . Look¬ 
ing back, that Lime seems to me ufiWicvahly secure and self-satisfied. 
The world was friendly and well-bred as I remember if* without the 
vulgarity and the worship of wealth which appeared with the new 
century. {Mimory HoU-T^£hat t pp. 

Vet already ‘soricrj was getting mixed, 1 and men of mere 
wealthy like Sir Gorgius Midas in Du Manner s Pmtb pictures 
had been prominent in London dnamng -rooms for twenty years 
before the Queen dial—the more prominent perhaps for being 
still somewhat exceptional, [See § tig, 120,] "Society/ in the 
older and stricter sense of tilt term, had still in Pafmerscoo T s day 
been a limited world, its entry closely guarded bv certain Whig 
and Tory Peeresses. But in the 'eighties ‘society 1 had a vaguer 
meaning , perhaps covering the whole of the upper and profits- 
Siboal perhaps including all the wdl-dre&std men and 

women, who crossed and rcrros*cd each other in Hyde Park 
paroles Of made catrrct&dftn during the innumenhic courses 
of a London dinner-party. (See 3 1 t 7l tiS. j Yet, as John Buchan 
truly retards, three people rruuntsiined, at least in rite Capital* a 
certain idtfocmk flavour and con vent Ion until the cod of the 
Century, They were dtfciew from the well-to-do bourgeois of 
the province, who still tn Yorkshire and Lancashire preferred 
TligH tests* to dress dinners. 

In the Vvcnliea and 'ell'll Lies, large families were still 
customary in tin: professional And holiness *ynrkl, *.% well as in 
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the working duf?5 p and the population rn*c since so many 

of the child ten bam were now kept alive. The death-rate dropped 
with the improvement of town sani ration and the constant pro- 
tTy r<± of medial knowledge and practice, In tS66 the excess of 
biithfi over deaths in England was ipj, as agtinst Germany's 
to fc 8 and the French : a per thoiBsmt 

After 1S70, the parents of working-class families had the relief 
of a universal syitan of primary education, but even so p it was i 
hard struggle! and except school-time the children of the jxv r 
stilJ roamed the streets uncared for. In middic-cla s< homes, if 
waf the era of the rocking-haise and Noah's ark: the fill! nursery 
and schoolroom were lively t noisy societies, where childish 
impressions and ck^mcitts were formed., till Tomkins major* 
minor and minimum successively went off to the boarding-school, 
and could no longer He the joy or the plague of ihdi sisters 
except during the holidays. Governesses, nurses, butlers, house¬ 
maids and cooks were still plentiful anti their demands for wages 
and nights our were still moderate* Many of them became 
attached and valued members of the household; others came and 
went, dimly trcollected. Their services were arduous and essential, 
for the tad, narrow town-houses of the middle class were not 
fitted up with labour-saving appliances; armies of maids staggered 
up the stairs with lint water for the nursery tubs, and coals for 
every room, that helped to thicken London's fog, [Sec § nr* 
11;, t w 4 

Only iu the ^nineties did it become evident that 1 reduction 
was beginning in rhe size of families, in the first instance in those 
of the professional and middle classes* charged with heavy ^public- 
lieitoo? fees, and among the bctlcr-To-do ftflisam struggling 
ld keep up a high standard of lift In itn a prosecution of 
Bndlaugh and Mrs. Beiam fur publishing a neo-Mdthusian 
pamphlet had given methods of birrh-control their Cist national 
advertisement. Bui rhe slum population, of whom there rt former* 
were chiefly thinking* were rhe slowest to adopt the advice. The 
families best able to tear children as they should be (rated, were, 
unfortunately, those that became most addicted to "race suicide* 
In the coming century* 

Tile ’seventies and ’eighties !md been n period not only of 
lar^c families but of purtooiitit in ethical and sexual idea*, qualified! 
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by the too fretjuent wc^km. 1 ** ui human nUure m pv-aettrc. 
Queen Victoria had pur the example, ofher c^ur? on the side of 
tlic stricter ende* The genuine honesty of mm\ British merchant* 
as men of business had been one of the causes of our gteat com¬ 
mercial prosperity. The popular heroes of the period-—and they 
were fme heroes — were religious men first and foremost: Living- 
stone the African explorer and missionary; General Gordon rite 
ioidier-philantliropist; Lord Shaftesbury anti Mr. Gladstone; to 
these four, so different from one another and from everyone else, 
life was the service * U" God, [See § toaj 

But the older and more del ini tc religious beliefs that meant So 
much to these met! were being successfulJly attacked by the 
‘Agnostics’ of the same period. Yet even the 4 Agnostics* were 
Puritan in feeling and outlook. Matthew Arnold, the prophet of 
'culture/ spoke of f conduct * ax 'three parts of life/ though his 
idea of \roiiduct* was neither narrow nor purely negative. The 
feme and authority enjoyed by George Ktiofs novels wen: largely 
doc to the fact that they were taken by many as ’'restating the 
mural law and process of soul -making, In terms acceptable to the 
rationalist agnostic conscience/ Carlyle** prophetic utterance in 
Sartor supplied a vague but emphatic creed to many, including 
Dftrwkf* militant champion Huxley; who tidied the clergy at the 
famous meeting of the British \ssiKmmn in Oxford in the spirit 
of Luther at \\ orm&. Leslie Stephen's and John Motley 1 * 
passionate refusal to compromise with dogmas they had come to 
dbbelicvc, breathed the unyielding spirir of Seventeenth Century 
Puritanism. Leslie Stephen had once been a clergy man* and so had 
J. It. Green, the popular libera I historian. In literature and thought 
it was a period ofrpiari-religioiis movement away from religion. 

In its many -sided curiosity and competence, in sdf-ooniidence and 
alertness, this Lite Mid- Victorian culture is Greek. In its blend of 
jnieSlctxuil adventure and moral cornervamm* it is really Athenian. 
I doubt if any lines of Tennyson were more often quoted by coniem- 
porancs ffcum these; 

Let knowledge grow {tom more to more* 

But more of reverence m u* dwell; 

That mind and taul* according well. 

May make one music « before. 

Bur nm 

No words could express more perfectly r hr Victor rin Ideal uf esprmoa 

t<M 



FAunr muctov 

4 Ik.uk a central stability Hut would myniie gtaruuec ibu dicy »« 
not i mnriauon from Sopbedfi*? {D^/r^ W CUmpm*. p ^4, 
G. M. Young.) 

The Puritan attitude to life and conduct was inculcated not 
only by the Bible religion of the mass of the Victorians, but by 
the Anglo-Catholic religion that had grown our of the Oxford 
Movement of the ’thirties, ami was now spreading wide, with such 
men ai Gladstone and Salisbury among VS ky representatives 
Bur YniiJo-CathoIimm was strongest among the parish clergy, to 
many nf wtiOTXitgtfVC » new profc^iotLiil pndz andmotive^ to tala! 
the place of the fast vanishing soda] ascendancy that had once 
belonged ro the ■clergy of the EsiabUduiienV as such. The Anglo- 
Catholic influence made easier some concessions to ofdhian 
human nature, including a less strict observance of rhe -Sabbath' 
than Evangelicals could approve. The gradual modification of 
the ‘English Sundiv' has had effitets both good and bad. Trt this 
transition period, between the overgfeat strictness of the past and 
the entire laxity of the present day, there was much good in the 
practice of many families who still insisted on ‘Sunday reading 
of serious though not necessarily religious boohs. For otic day 
in the week, novels and magazines were laid aside, and great 
classical literature like the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and Paradise 
Lost, besides more secular poetry and history had a chance of 

perusal which they tu> longer enjoy. 

Not only a modified Sunday observance, but Bible reading and 
family prayers "were common until near the end of the Century. 
In his study of the effect of Charles Simeon’s influence on 
English life Canon Smyth has written: 

Evangelical!'in ®u* the religion of the Home: and in this revival of 
Family worship it won the most signal and the most gracious of its 
triumphs, it may well be that this revival was virtually restricted to the 
upper and middle classes of soeierv, especially rbe Utter: but wjlhifl 
these limits it was no widely spread that sn r8S^ the Pnumst os king * 
[Cambridge) in a ciicuhdrncr addressed to the undergraduates of that 
College on the subiect of voluntary atiendinre it morning Chapel, 
could write: ‘You most of you, tome from homes where Eunily prayers 
are the custom.’ . . . Today that pious custom » virtual!;, estinct: not 
only because the Vkromfl piety it virtually Milner. but d*o because 
the Victorian family » vinuaUv .-rein*.’ (»««* °** r - 

Charles Smyth, i^% pp 
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English religion had been an imposing fabric in lbs: nmTrjlr of 
the Nineteenth Century f hut there had been i weakness in it■- 
foundations which the movcmciu of * rieru ittc discovery was 
eer lain to undermine: die belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Kittle was common ro the Nunronformiai*, to the Church 
Ivangdiotb and, to a scarcely I degree* to High Oiurchmcrt 
like Bishop Samuel Vt'ilherforos and Mr- Gladstone. Charles 
Darwin w^js as unlike Voltaire as my human being could well be; 
he bad no wish to be an iconoclast; lie did not regard the Church 
as *the infamous*; and in the end she reverently buried liim in 
Westminster Abbey. But his scientific researches led him to 
condusions. mcompaoble with the narrative of the catty chapters 
of Genesis which were as much a par: of *the English Bible 1 as 
tile N'tw Testament itself. More generally speaking, the whole 
idea of evolution and of 'mac descended from a monkey’ sm 
totally incompatible with existing rdlgiouE ideas of creation and 
of man's central place in the Universe. [See § tot.] 

Naturally the religion? world took up arms to defend positions 
of daiekss antiquity and prestige* Main rally the younger genets * 
lion of scientific men rushed to ddtnd their revered chief* ami 
to establish their claim to come to any conclusion to which their 
researches led, regardless nf the cosmogony and chronology of 
GentsBp and regardless of the anriem tradkiuns of the Church. 
Ths strife raged throughout the *«iadcs p "seventies and 'eighties, 
li came to involve the whole belie t in the miraculous, extending 
into the border:-, of the New Testament itself. The 'mcelteauals’ 
l^ecainc more and more anri-elcrical. a mi -religious and material- 
is tie under the $trcss of ihe conflict 

During tills period of change and strife* causing much personal 
and family unhappiness and many searchings of heart, the world 
of educated men and women was rent by a real corUmvervy, which 
even the English love of compromise could not deny to exist* 1 
In the Twentieth Century that storm has rolled away; that battle 
is ended and in dead are buried. Faith and Denial are both in 
a different position. The nuicriali^in of the scicntier of the 

* [^.. T k ufululy LispfTftite Tendin'* mr *\\ *ounca 4 u tho^n m Use 

pcc^ ht wrote IU the fopawumt period of hh ?<Ailh btfaue hs uxsi so h'/rrmnip 
K~1j; Atil'.ur t tn%hfi ] !“• IW *W.*?*r.i7 p written sn ihe "ibrtEs, eruj pulsIiiheJ In 

iSHa tune ytM-i before th? j|w=aacn: of Darwin'* Oft^h *f Sp^r, jrvixipn-d -L- 
pm^nqr <f rht Ktm&fie between Ftwh wnd Science thfli CBfiTvkd the faiifw hfj i r 
ua. [S^l^S,] 
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'seventies is felt to be it unaads&ctory as die literal Truth of -1! 
ram of the Bible it felt to be untenable. Both sides wisttuUy 
acknowledge dint the whole truth about the Universe cannot be 
discovered in the lubotiiorj or divined by the Church. But 
where it can be found is a mote difficult matter to determine. 

The shaking of dogmatic assurance within the pale of the 
Anglian and Protestant Churches in the latter years of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century helped the propaganda of the Roman Church, 
whose undue Siting claim to full and certain knowledge appealed 
to persons who could mot bear to be left in doubt The Irish 
immigration below, the How of converts from the fashionable 
snd imcibrtujil classes above, and the high Roman Catholic 
birth-rate jive to the Roman Communion a very much more 
important place in English life at the end of Victoria's reign than 
that winch it had enjoyed at the beginning, 

in die last half of the Nineteenth Century, Archaeology and 
History were in rapid progress, and their discoveries sixeng thened 
the 1 mtills of" science in the strife against orthodox beliefs. 1 ,ccky ? 
wise History tfRitiomfit* (tS&l) and the over-confident materhh 
ism of Buckie’s Hiitvy *f 0 * (t^y) were part ot the 

Strong current that earned men away from ancient fiiitlis. An 
academic 1 libera!' party, of great intellectual distinction und very 
much in earnest, fought the batik to free Ostord and Cambridge 
from the bondage of Church monopoly, and won it by the Test 
Act of 1871. The younger Universities of London md Man¬ 
chester had long enjoyed such freedom as their birthright. 1 

The two older Universities became so far assimilated to the 
new that before the end of the Queen’s reign Oslotd and Cam¬ 
bridge were much mote lay than clerical in the personnel ot tncsf 
‘dons,* who were, moreover, now allowed to many while con¬ 
tinuing to hold Fellowships. Academic study now embraced 
physical scJcncr and cried hevjJ and modem history as strong!) 
a* tlic uldet humanism and mathematics* In the last decades (>■ 
the Ceniurv, Cambridge were represented to the world by gt**t 
men of science like Clerk Maxwell, Rayleigh and young j I 
Thomson, while Archdeacon Cunningham was founding 

J Molt uf 1 he PKicif^U dnhrcoitu* vttr fuuodol Saltr Kill. Pi !t(« :ln: l r4i1 ; 111 
the Trwntwiti Carnm The ™ of oi*«p« populif y eOii^imr-, 

pi..,, I,: fUfi,ur‘< IkU ij ■<*.! ™ IhsfuaOflnuiul icj^-o why tbciwv. 

Jctcil^uJ K) llli»If, 
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Economic Hbtnry. md the more brilliant genius of Maitland was 
»%'dling die common Thoughts of mediaeval men through the 
harsh medium off heir Jaw. Even more rapid had been the change 
at Cbcrord, which had been dominated, in the early year* ©f the 
reign T by Newman and his antagonists disputing over the miracles 
01 Samis and the authority of rite- Father?. Very different, thirtv 
• c4r *. ^ •Jw aitnnspheic ot the Umversity, of which the 
practical and liberal character was represented to the world be 
Jowctt as Master of Balliol, while the scholarship of Stubbs and 
Gardiner revealed the growth of the English Gmsiituth.ti, and 
1. H. Green opened out a new scheme ol'elitieai philosophy 
./y^. 1351 half of Victoria's reign was indeed the period when 
Ostotd and Cambridge were most in the public eye. Their 
retorm, paroedariv the abolition of religious rests for academic 
posts (1S71) was one of the chief political questions of the dav. 
Tile liberal-minded and highly educated governing class of the 
revenues were more nearly affiliated to the Universities than to 
the dcdrmng aristocracy or the rising plutocracy. Gladstone 
abolished patronage » all public offices and made competitive 
.vamiriaiion the normal entrance to the Civil Service. To select 
i-iai toi practical careers on the report of esammen had seemed 
J . hs,,rd to NtRCHton md the aristocratic politidma 

"! the previous trj. It was . oimplirocnt paid to the reputation 
- >1 the Oxford and Cambridge m stem of tsatniiauiou for decrees, 
and it had the effect of making closer than ever the connection 
ot I diversity men with public life. Trained intellect was iicnce- 
torth to be 4 young man's best report, instead of social patrem- 
ulc or fashionable friends. The ev ils of the Examination system, 
especially in its eflfcct ><n school education, were not vet realized 
nor were they yet as great as they have since become. 

Bet perhaps the most characteristic achievement of the last 
stars ,,t the reign was the Dklivun of Ntfhmt Bieirapfr; It was 
nnr the ujjdmakmp either o i a Laivy nn v or af the Stater It was 
minuted and largely financed bv j private individual, George 
*“?“ the publish er, whose personal friendship with mam- 
authors prompted him to tins great undertaking. The Dicriunuv 
is a mouument of the business ability, the enlightened public 
junj and :ltv widespread literary md historical scholarship of 

Lbc ' ‘f oofcl al 1,5 hn»! v-uJminaiion h is the best record of a 

nnmm * [Mir that any nvilbiidon bus produced 

IDS 
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ll has already been pointed out that the agnos deism of the 
English revolt against early Victorian religion had no connection 
with hedonism in iheon- of in conduct Only in the 'nineties, 
the fin lit rUtie, as tire lime was tilled, a change in the direction of 
levity, if not of laxity, was observed, due no doubt in part to the 
gradual crumbling of definite religious beliefs with which a 
strict ;trd slightiv ascetic moral code bad been associated. [See 
f i^[, ija.j When religion had been tnuisroEmed, from ihc 
‘public and documented system of beliefs, practices and aspira¬ 
tions' that It had been when the Queen cattle to the throne, into a 
‘provision for personal needs,* it could no longer influence die 
conduct of those who felt no such need lor themselves* The 
movement away from family praters and church-going, the 
movement towards ‘week-ends out of town,' towards the wf- 
coursc and other pleasures, some innocent and sonic (css innocent, 
was led by the Prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) hltnsdl, 
reacting against an unsympathetic mother and an unwise educa¬ 
tion- This last decade of the Century is the era of the YtIUw 
and 'ait for art's sake/ But its greatest writers, Meredith, Hardy, 
William Moms [see § 9^]. Stevenson and Housnun, though all 
opposed to orthodox religion, were each in his own way as deeply 
‘serious’ as the earlier Victorians- 

The conflict between science and religion among the educated 
classes was crudely bur effectively reproduced in Charles Brad- 
laugh’s militant atheism, preached 00 public platforms to mass 
meetings of working men; while the last great evangelical revival, 
the Salvation Army, founded by ‘General* Booth, brought the 
enthusiasm of 'conversion,’ after Wesley’s original fashion, to the 
army of the homeless and unfed, to the drunkard, the criminal and 
the ballot. It wi$ significant of the coming era that the Salvation 
Army was more sensational in its methods than the older Non 
conformist bodies. To bring street bands and coloured uniforms 
into I he service of Protestant religion 'Aits something new. It was 
no less significant that the Salvation Army regarded social work 
and care fan the materia! conditions of the poor and outcast as 
being an essential part of the Qhrhtiaij mission co the sends of men 
and 'women. It was large! v for this reason that its power his 
become a permanent feature in modem l-.uglish fife. I t does not 
depend on revnrefism alone. 
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Aiiodnif analogous tu the Salvation Army in its 

eornbmiuont of religious and soda! motive, -was Total Abstinence, 
ftr * I atotdiim. Drunkenness and excessive expenditure on drink 
constituted one of the major evils of city life, one or die chief 
cau-;. -. of mm; amt the ruin in famUics. espeddl? since spirits had 
brgcJy ratten the place of beer. Our great oaricarumts iud held up 
The mirror to this unpleasant aspect uf English nature, from the 
dap of Hogarth s Gin [ tn George Cruikshanlt’s prints of 
The tioffig and Tb Vrmhtrd's Chihtrtn (i winch were 

circulated by taw of thousands. In the yar. that followed, an 
utgiiiitftl and largely successful attack was made on the drinking 
habits of all classes by the Hint Ribbon Army': takers of the total 
abstinence pledge wore the blue ribbon on their breasts, to pledge 
them in the Uec of the world to keep their promise. In the 
seventies the Temperance party, specially strong among the 
Nonconformists 1 became a force in Liberal politics; but there was 
an element of tanatteistn in their legislative proposals to suppress 
the drink traiTtc, that long pusTponrd more practical measures. 
Ilw movement provoked the better led activities of the drink 
interest; the brewing companies m:c backed by a great army of 
si a echo I tiers, and in tltc last decades of the Cemurv thev captured 
die Conservative Patty, with whom after |3S6 the government of 
rite country principally lay. 

Not only ‘Tcctonlism 1 bui the proper and moderate use ofwitic 
and beer were encouraged by the increasing amenity and diminish¬ 
ing monotony ot life, by rival amusements and occupations such 
as resiling, music, playing and watching organized games, 
bicycling and sight-seeing, country and seaside holiday*, above all 
by more active and educated minds and more comfortable homes. 
All these things lie I peel to counteract the dullard's itch for die 
bottle in the cupboard, and diminished the attraction of die lights 
of the ‘gin palace- during out its promise of warmth and welcome 
on to the wet inhospitable street. Moreover, the brewing com¬ 
panies were gradually frightened or shamed into - more en¬ 
lightened policy in the management of the public houses they 
controlled, making them more decent, mure ready to sell ™W 

* I"** prumuud tie T miyuuiti rmn-ruxut In ivc* (be 

UhUTCD ot Engbnd renWDm Society coiiuii:.:-! tiHf.ijj, inmiVn. Of 

P ts '*e al atatiBBWr.* inJ ±t noay u .(36.8SS woe juTCttlic 

™ mbe 7* ™ it B icfculir polity of Twspemm Socialist tn dukttra 

hcfr.kre tifcy lb? tmr for drink 
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ihinip beside* drink, less anxious to send thdr customers OTHj 
dps^ And Balfour* Lure using Ad t* 1904 « length found 1 
practical method of reducing the excessive Dumber of bouses of 

sale- . - , 

In [he Twentieth Century, drink ha- :> tund fresh enemies in the 

ririr ma at the street comer, and the wireless at home; and che 
inCTease of skilled snd mechanical employments, particularly the 
driving of motor-cars, has put a premium on sobriety. Gambling 
perhaps now docs more harm than drink- But when Queen 
Victoria died, drinking was still a great evil from the top to the 
bottom of society, mote widely prevalent than in our day, but 
decidedk less than when she came to the throne. 

in the Victorian m photography made its effective impact on 
the world. [See $ iri -1 Already in 1S71 it was acclaimed by an 
observer as ‘the greatest boon tint has been conferred on the 
poorer classes in later years.* 

Any one who knows what the worth of family affection 1* among the 
lower classes, and who has seen the amy of litdc portraits truck over 
a labourer's fireplace, fftfll gathering into one the 'Home* that life 
;S a| ,vivs parting—the boy that feu ‘gone to Canada/ die‘gdj out at 
service/ ihctirtle one with ibe golden hair that deeps under the daisies, 
the old grandfather in ihc country—will perhaps feel wirh me tbs! in 
counier.ii cling the tendencies, sudal and loduswaJ, which every day arc 
sapping die healthier family affections, the sixpenny photograph is 
doing more few the poor than all the philanthropists in the world. 
{tiUssr.tiaa t Afepqgjb-', ffept. *871.) 

By the cheapest and most accurate fonn of portraiture possible, 
photography had indeed brought to ail classes a prolongation of 
poignant and of delightful memories of the dead, of die absent, of 
past years, incidents and asstxtiations. 

Its effect on art was of more doubtful benefit. Many thousands 
of painters had formerly lived on the demand for portraits of 
persons, lor accurate delineations of events, scenes and buildings 
and for copies of famous pictures. Photography henceforth 
supplied ail these. By reducing the importance of picture-painting 
-Ai a trade, anil surpassing it in realistic representation of detail, it 
drove the painter to take refuge more and mote in theory, and in 
a vri ie-. of intellectual!red experiment.; in Art for Art's sake. 

If ,h c English language ui die enj of Victor h\ reign be com¬ 
pared to its predecessor in the )car* of Elizabeth, it will be 

in 
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>ecfi that it is the mm language: a modern EtigLbhmin can easily 
understand the Bible uf j 6 ii, and he can even understand the 
mc?fe idiomatic dialogue* of Shakespeare much mure easily at any 
tine than he can understand Chaucer* For the three centuries 
between Elizabeth and Victoria had been a period uf transactions 
by writing* governed by a iiteme upper class who defended the 
language against fundamental changes in grammar or in the 
structure of existing words. But in another sense the language 
had changed—from j vehicle at poetry and emotion to x vehicle 
of science and jouimliseii An Elbiahetlian reading a Victorian 
newspaper article or listening to rhe conversation of modem 
educated people, would be brwUdcncd hy Jong words ujv 
familiar to him which have been formed, usually from the Litifi s 
rcnE for she purposes of poetry like p the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine/ but for the prosaic purposes of science and journa¬ 
lism, and for the discussion of social and political problems; 
dftpartmirt, rnimm^ ivftmrim/, tmfrifir$if k ftntmmtdkm, dt- 
tmtTti/iqft and the yet marc technical term* of physical 

science—a useful but unfovdv jargon . 1 

in the last half of the Nineteenth Century + capiiaF and 'labour* 
were enlarging and perfecting their rival orguntzaiiuns nn modern 
lineup Many an old family firm was replaced by a Limited Liability 
Company with a bureaucracy of salaried managers. The change 
met the techijolcigicil recptircmefits of the new age by engaging 
x Ixrge professional element, and prevented thededinr in efficiency 
that so commonly marred the fortunes of family firms in the 
second and third generation after the energetic founder. If was* 
moreover, a step awa;, tre-m individual imlidtivc T Euwanh col¬ 
lectivism and municipal and Sta^managed business. The 
Railway Companies, though stiU private concerns managed for 
the benefit of shareholder*, were very unlike old family husincsset. 
Fhev e_\bted by reason nf Acts of Parliament, rhai conferred on 

1 Mr. V* -",d. Simth, m fil* IU hnfiurfr {Ifmnc LnivcrtitJ t-sbrarv, 

V ri4‘! mvl 'Sonnet it ift r«snt ; iJv murd ercim- of 1uiKpiafE Lm#un#:. 

JiltttTT ntTs>!tc-_|u.zEt„ ikiJTxnO^ - neb irort *>f living and jjv'vd 

whkh ITT piettUH,'’ Mild iippcnJ to lie wnw aim* iif41 embody uut 

ihe oHjtm Ebjc-, But ^tfiicc otet JKfhinj.; ihcm dilution ur fitHl 

ltfHnuu.it; htr bkaJ la ■ Umi gf intfatUifi, to be u*cd limpf j 1 ti m imrns- 

mem cd w»k-n; uiuf for fhw ifot irftblfr preim dry and abUnct icnm, tik«i Crum 
•CrtK (ki-i knpxuc^ tbrprtrad li& tnd ptrVrtT^nr P 
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ihem powers and privileges in return for Stare erattroL At the 
same time the great municipalities went into business to supply 
lighting, trams and other services to the ratepayers. 

The growth of the Limited Liability Company and municipal 
trading had important consequences. Such large, impersonal 
manipulation of capital and industry greatly increased the 
numbers ami importance of shareholders as a class, an element in 
the national life representing krriponsiblc wealth detached from 
the land and the duties of the landowner; and almost equally 
detached from rhe responsible management of business. All 
through the Nineteenth Century, America, Africa, India, Austra¬ 
lasia and parrs of Europe* were being developed largely by 
British capital, and British diareholder* were thus being enriched 
by the world’s movement towards industrialization. [S« § 126.] 
Towns like Bournemouth and Eastbourne sprang up to house 
large 'comfortable' classes who had retired on their incomes, and 
who had no relation to the rest of the community except that of 
drawing dividends and occasionally unending a shareholders' 
meet in l; to bully the manag ement. On the other band, ‘share- 
holding’ meant leisure and freedom which was used by many of 
the later Victorians for the highest purposes of a great civilization. 

The ’shareholder' as such had no knowledge of the lives, 
thought* or needs of the workmen employed by the Company in 
which hu held shares, and his influence on the relation* of capital 
and labour was not good. The paid manager acting for the com¬ 
pany was in more direct relation with the men and their demands, 
but even he had sddom that familiar personal knowledge of die 
n-nr L-ww which the employer had often had undci the more 
patriardud system of the old family business now passing aw*y. 
Indeed, the mere size of operations and the numbers ot workmen 
involved rendered such personal relation* impossible. Fortunately, 
however, the increasing power and organization of the Trade 
Unions, it least in dl the skilled trades, enabled the workmen i< - 
meet on more equal terms the managers of the companies win t 
employed them. The harsh discipline of die strike artd lock-out 
taught the two parties to respect each other’s strength and 
understand the value of fair negotiation. 

Under these conditions the increasing national dividend was 
rather less unevenly distributed between classes. Bur the distinc¬ 
tion between ■ a pita! *iul labour, the personal segregation of 
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employer from employed in thei t ordinary lives still went on 
mrrrasing-. The mere fact that philanthropic 'settlements* were 
formed In werking-cb^ districts in order to shuw the well- 
meaning bourgeois how (be poor lived, was significant of much, 
Mstnctad doctrines* therefore, as to the mevitabilky of ihc ‘class 
struggle' were rife at the end of the Century; and die more 
oppprTuxsiif ocdEectivisJU preached by the Fabian Society was still 
more influential 

Bur these doctrines were too theoretic to affect the English 
working mm very much, It was no theory t but the period need 
tea defend Trade Union rig lit i Against judge-made law that brought 
Labour into politics 10 form a patty of its own. For the English 
h%L courts developed a nm?i unfortunate habit of" discovering, 
that libcni•:? which Parliament intended by its Acts so gram to 
Trade Unions, had noi in fact been granted by those Acts at all 
Ev the legislation of Track Unions and romhinmons to 
raise wages hod been legalized-—at least m Parliament and every- 
one else had supposed for forty years. But in i 867, m the Boiler- 
makers 1 ease, the judges headed by the Lord Chief justice decided 
that Unions, being "tn restraint of trade/ were illegal associations. 
Fortunately* by the Reform Bill of the same year the working 
clashes were granted the Parliamentary franchise and were there¬ 
fore able to rentedv their grievances by constitutional pressure 
on poffridinft Consequently Gladstone's Act of nEyt resttired 
to Unions the right 10 csbt un very FavounibEv terms, and 
Disraeli^ Act of 187$ legalized 'peaceful picketing/ 

After that, the Judges left the Trade Unions done for another 
generation* during whkh the movement spread from the * killed 
to the unskilled trades, panitubrly in the grea* sirike of the 
London dockers led by John Bums in 1889* By the end nf the 
Century, Trade Unionism was isi most trades and in most regions 
of England a very powerful weapon of defence for workmen's 
wages, on the whole vriwriy used Then, m 3901* the Judges 
struck again with their Taff Vale decision, when die work of 
former Parlia m ents was again undone, .and strike action by Unions 
was again pronounced illegal* This deci^iou provoked the 
effective formation of a sepalits labour Parry in Parliament at 
die opening of the new Century, md the Aa of 1906 which 
scented to ihc Trade Unions highly privileged Immunity from 
legal action. But theit events belong to another chaplet of social 
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bistory, beyond the (late and otitrid- the atmosphere ut Victorian 
England. 

Th c dose of the reign and the end of die Century saw the 
so-called ‘feudal' society of the countryside itill in being, but 
under changing conditions indicative wt tile advance of denied racy 
even in rural England, and the penetration of village life by forces 
and ideas from the cities. In the following generation, with the 
coming of motor transport, the intrusion of urban ‘ife upon the 
rural parts became a flood, mining all England into a suburb. 
But when Victoria died (1501I the process had not gone so far, 
country toads and lane* were still country 1 roads and lanes, with all 
their sleepy charm come down from countless centuries, which the 
invading bicyclist could enjoy without destroying. Tim country 
houses,' great and small, still flourished, with their shooting parries 
and their week-end guests from town | and the estate system was 
still the method by which English agriculture was organized. 

But the country Houses and the country estates w less riian 
ever supported by agricultural tents, which American imports 
had lowered and brought into arrest. The pleasures of the 
country house and the business <rf the estate system were now 
financed by money which the ow ner dre w from industry or Other 
investments, nr from liis income as ground landlord of more 
distant urban areas. He was still a country gentleman, but he 
paid fot himself by being other tilings as well. For British 
agriculture as 2D economic proposition had collapsed- 

Under these circumstances, the estate system, 'feudal' as it 
might be, was fairly popuLm in the countryside, because it brought 
money front the indu strial world to support decadent agriculture, 
and because the squire and his family brought into village lift 
educated interests and friendly leadership. 

But even before the coming of the motor-car with tb* adeem 
of the new century, the old village life was being transformed into 
something half suburban by newspapers, ideas, visitors and new 
residents from the cities. The contrast between die democratic 
city and the ‘fetukF tounity*tde, which had dtaracerired 
Trollope's England in the middle of Victoria** reign, was less 
marked in the lasr decades of the Century. -As the result of 
the Education Act of 1S70 the agricultural labourer of the 
next generation and his women folk could nil read and write. 
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Unfomjnntdy, this power wa$ noi directed to foster in them an 
intelligent and loving imprest in country life- The new education 
was devised and inspected by dty folk, intent on producing nor 
peasants but derks. Before Victoria died„ the Daih Mall was 
being read on the village ale bench and under the thatch of the 
cottage. The distinctive rural mentality was suffering urbanization, 
and local traditions were yielding to nation-wide commonplace. 

In the realm of politics also, town and country were becoming 
assimilMcd, In 1884 the agricultural working man received the 
FarJiarnentuy vote* which had been denied to him in 1867 when 
liis brother of the town was enfranchised. Protected by the ballot, 
the agricultural labourer could vane as he wished* regardless of 
farmer and landlord. Proof of this was given in the General 
Election of iBBji the first held under the new Franchise BilL On 
that occasion the boroughs voted Qubcmotc, but die counties 
unexpectedly voted liberal* in defiance of squire and farmer 
The control over English country life which die squire had 
exercised tor so many cmiuries was in feci delv ing to an end, 
jb far to Parliamentary elections were concerned' It foDpwcd 
inevitably that die local government of the counties must ubo= 
be put on an elective basis. 

h it$$ th erefore the Local Government Act established 
elected County Councils us the administrative organs of country 
life, m place of the patriarchal rule of die (usuries of the Peace, 
The Justices of the Peace were preserved m their judicial capacity 
a* magistrates. But then administrative functions were handed 
over to the elected County Councils* ?trcngihcrted a few years 
bter by the creation of elective Urban and Rural District Councils. 
Thus, mote than fifty years alter the Municipal Reform Act of 
i it 5 * had set up democratic local government in the boroughs, 
the lame principle was applied to the rural districts. It was an 
irony of fate that the farm hand was given the Parliamentary and 
local franchise only after the destruction of English agricultural 
life had set in* with American competition and the fall of food 
prices. The agricultural labourers, if they stayed in tlir country^ 
side, could now take part in its government. hut in fa<-t they were 
trooping off to the towns. 

The Municipal Reform Act of 1B35 had affected <>nh a limited 
number of (owns, but the scheme of urban *e!^government was 
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made general throughout Engfamd by the Local Government 
Act of a 888. 

Use legislators of iSj? had shirked the problem of the Capital: 
■^rvaivr London* that 35 to say, -ill London outside the old GtJ 
honndaiieSp had been ki t without unitv of adnimimadorn Fifty 
ymrs hicr. a l>.-w jJdcrmj: chaos of overlapping authorities still 
carried on the affairs of the five million inhabitanrs of the Capital 
in haphazard fashioi The Load Government Act of t88K 
{applied a remedy long overdue it established the London Count} 
Council, which has since governed Loudon* nil except me nzca of 
the ancient Gty, reserved as an historical monument under the 
Lord Mayor aid Aldermen. Foreigners come to see die Lord 
Mayor, but the head of London's government is the Chairman of 
die Loudon County GoundJ* 

The newborn London County Council sprang at once into 
vigorous life, anti in the brsc twenty years of it* existence carried 
out uiinv new schemes of social welfare. And the London 
School Board during the same period made many leading experi¬ 
ments in education, nil the Education Act of 190 z merged its 
activities in those of the London County Counrit This forward 
move in local government by 1 .• mdon, hither to so backward* was 
conducted In the Progicstive party that got the majority un the 
GmcriJ at one election after another, Jr called itself the ftu- 
grrjym parry—50 as not So be complete]j identified whh either 
the Liberal or the Labour party; bur it had di*e aHinities n> 
both, it existed for municipal gjurpefee* <«nly* and therefote 
people who voted Conservative at Pari lament ary electrons could 
vote Progressive ar the County Council FJrctiou The average 
London voter in the nineties was conservative and imperialist in 
national politics* but wanted democratic social improvement lor 
himself and Ids City. It was in this atmosphere of a municipal L 
priigrtsrivc London that the Fab can Society flourished; the intel¬ 
lectual leadership of the Fabian publicists, the Sidney Webbs and 
Graham Walks, had much to d -« with the Progressive govern¬ 
ment of Lund tut. But the popular leader was John Bums, who 
represented the coming alliance of Labour and I rbcrsL John 
Burns of Battersea wa$ the fits, t great apostle of 2 London 
patriotism* as distil ter from pride in the *Gty/ now shnriu; 
within its ancient boundaries, a dignified memory of rhe past. 

The towns, therefore, in the last decades of Victoria's reign 
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were undergoing rapid improvement in sanitarian, lighting, 

IniOHiivum, public libraries 4ml baihs, and to .v.itnc rvrent tn 
hi stisiug, The example set in thcs.e mutters by the Birmingham 
municipality under Joseph Chamberlain in the "seventies* and by 
rhe London County Council twenty years later, was widely fol¬ 
lowed elscrlietc. And the Central Government supported the 
efforts of rhe local authorities to better thr life of the cimco hv 
grants irons taxes in aid of the local rates, conditional on 
iivourable reports by Government Inspectors* 

This movement of mum.rpaJ reform Supported by the State 
prevented an niter social catastrophe. The death-rate, so high in 
the early Victorian city, rapidly declined, town life was made 
increasingly tolerable on its purely material side, and primary 
education became uni versa!. Nevertheless, It was in many respects 
a dreary heritage to pa?5 on to the Twentieth Century, The 
modern city, in rhe unplanned swamp ofiis increase, hrU farm 
and feature: it is a deadening cage foe the human spirii. Urban 
and suburban life in modem England made no appeal through 
the eye to the imagination, as had the old village lire of our island, 
or the dty life of an dent and mediaeval Europe, Civic pride and 
civic rivalry among the imtuirtii] towns of the north vis almost 
entirelv materialistic and not at all aesthetic. The pall of smoke 
and sttmtj ;n itself was enough to discourage any effort after 
beauty or joy in the visible aspect of life, 

I lie new dries were too big to have individual unity or 
character, or even to be seen by the eye as Athens, Rome, Perugia, 
Nuremberg, Tudor Londrtn and a thousand other older cities 
had been seen and loved And to make misters worse there had 
been practically no town planning of the Victorian dries, The 
Sta,c haJ pemutwd the landlord and rhe speculative builder to 
lav out modem England is fcn^t suited their own private pain, 
too often without a thought given to amenity or to the public 
v; U are. (See v 69.J In vast aruas of London and otlier cities there 
were no open spaces whlriu reach of the children, whose only 
p lay ground outside the school yard was the Irani and ugly street. 

I d millions the divorce from nature was absolute, and so too 
v,as the divorce from all dignity and beauty and rigmlicance in 
the wilderness of mean streets in which they were bred, whether 
in the well-to-do suburb or the slum The new education and 
die new journalism were hnih tire outcome of these surroundings 
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and partook of their nature- [See § 1i+J The race bred under 
such conditions might reum many sturdy qualities of character, 
trught even with better food and clothing improve in physique* 
might develop sharp wjt$ and a have* cheery, humorous attitude 
to life, but ets imaginative powers must necessarily decline, and 
the stage is set for the gradual stamhrdization of human 
personality. 

The later Victorians, though incapable of coping with their 
own distress, were bet:inning to be aware of iL Ruskift had 
inspired the rising generations of writers and thinkers with dis¬ 
gust at the industrial civilization that bad filled their fathers with 
>uch pride. Looking back through history, they thought they 
saw’ a fairer world titan modem Lancashire; as early as iStiS 
William Mortis, in the Prologue to The Earfb/t PanuBu* had 
written i 

Forget sue counties overhung w ith smoke* 

Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke. 

Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 

Think rather of the pack-horse on the down. 

And dream of London, surd], and white and dean* 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green . + » 

But there was no going hack, except in imagination. 

Tlic year 187 z wjv a tuming-poinr in educational and therefore 
in sodal history. Education noi only a national requirement 
on the necessity trir which politicians were agreed; it was aba the 
chief battleground of religious denomination^ The main ra^nn 
why English Education lagged behind in the mid-Victorian 
peritsd was that no government. Whig or Tory, could conceive 
1 means ct setting up a national system at the public expense that 
would not have gfVCB the bitterest offence either tn the Dis- 
Demers or TO rile Established Oiuntiu Until GliditOOtfs gallant 
venture in ityo, every government had shrunk From embarking 
nn that sea of trouble, A network of Voluntary Schools paid for 
by private subveription had been spread over the country owing 
to tE%ious and sectarian: xcriv but the t ecjI had frightened 
ofi both political parties from tackling the Education question as 
a national affair. 

The great majority of the Voluntary Schools by which the 
primacy education of the people ms supplied, were conducted 
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ua Church principles: they were known m National Schools 
because founded hy the (Anglican) National Sr*dcty. They had 
heed aided by i very small gram since i®j$, Gbchmtnfi T s Bill of 
3E70 wa* the work of VT. E. Forster, an anient churchman 
though nt Quaker origin* Forster's BiU doubled rhe State Ura1st 
iu die existing Church Schools and to the Jtomun Catholic Schools 
%o sis 10 enable them to become a permanent parr of the new 
system, while It introduced publicly controlled schools to fill up 
the large gaps in the educational map of the country* These new 
Schools, calkd Board Schools, were to be paid for out of ihc 
Local Rales, and they were to be governed by popufcurih ctecieit 
School Boards. In mate of the old Voluntary Si - at k - 
-di National Schi ^l^ Church reaching was to be confirmed* Bur 
in the new Board Schools rhe Act prohibited the use* in the 
religions teaching, of catechism or formulary distinctive of am 
iknominatiom 

Tile grievance of the Dissenters was that the Stale thus per¬ 
petuated the Church Schools nf (he villages, anti in each village 
there was only one school available to which all children had co 
tr(j T In the towns there were Board and Voluntary School? side 
by side. It was mfuttotuQs thor the Church Schools were found 
most of dl in the villages where there was no altcnutitfrrc school. 
Thai is so very largely to this day hut it b less resented 

now than iu iSto* partly because the hostile feeling between 
Cliurth and Dissent Sms very much -.ub- ided t and partly because 
by Balfour's Act of 190a the Church Schools have been brought 
under j considerable measure in comitd by County Councils ^ 
the public Educational Authorities 

By the religious compromise of j&70 England was enabled to 
uhtain, Ijctier late than never,, a system of universal primary 
education without which she must soon have fallen Into the rvar 
^mcing modem naiions. Between 1870 and 189c the average 
school attendance rose from one and a quarter million to four 
and a halt millions, while the money spent on each child was 
doubled. [See § 11 j f u^ m \ 

But the State did Hide as yet for Secondare Education 1 ; nor wa? 
ihcre a sufficient ladder of school ?diolardiips to the Uuiveraifie* 

1 p ln 1 ^59 ihc AfnomtE <3t puWtc ffiartry rperu per head on SwcifliiairF EdBainxi 
1Jfl tirrhtn^ in F_n>;btvl, *p crmrpiiril vi:fo ot ihi$lnfl # p®T 

iHrw fruiriogi i« Swttm&xJ/ Betmrd Alkn'i to■ K«wf; p. 141. 
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tor the Ablest children in Primary School*, The mw Sch * 4 
Boards were charged with Primary Education only. In i^qq the 
Law O-um decided, in rhe &mou* Cockmon judgntem* that the 
ratepayers' money could nof be spent on any form of Secondary 
or Higher Education* under the terms of the Act of 1^70. 

Another detect in that measure wp the smallness of the School 
Board areas. Each School Board being the affair of 1 single town 
01 village could have no wide educational outlook. And theur 
parochial character made the feud of Church and Dissent inure 
personal and intense. 

These defects in the Act of 1870 were remedied by Balfour's 
Education Act of 1902, inspired by the great public servant. Sic 
Robert Monni, Tills measure abolished School Boards and gave 
the power ro provide for Education, both Primary and Secondsry, 
to die elected County Councils* and to certain large Borough 
Councils Such is our system ro-dav. The Conor if* do their 
educational work through their Eduration Committees* The 
Improvement due to the larger area and broader views of these 
County Education Dimmittce^ has been of great bcncfif to 
Primary Education, and of still greater benefit to Secondary 
Edu cation; and an utfectivt ladder to the Universities was created 
by Balfour's Bill, 

W ithout the Education Acts of ttiio and of tgaz England 
could not have competed in the coming eta of machinerj and 
dfginkatioft, and her people would have sunk into the barbarism 
of an uneducated dry population* a far wone form of society thm 
the inaeducated fund population of old times* whose the mind 
arid character of ploughmen and crufts men were formed by the 
influences of natures die agtic-Likuml life and the old system of 
apprenticeship. 

Our modern system of proper Education was indeed indis¬ 
pensable and lias conferred great benefits on the country; but it 
has been a disappointment in some important respects. Being a 
town-made system it has failed to meet rural nerds, of which the 
Board of Education failed to recognize the distinctive character, 
11 has speeded up rather dim diminished the rural exodus Mure 
generally speaking* it has produced a vast popuJarkm able to read 
bur unable to distinguish w\m b worth reading, an easy prey to 
sensations said cheap appeals. Consequently both litcraiure and 
journalist'.! have been to a large extent debased sinev 1S7U* 
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because they now eater for millions of haif-c*llicaietl and quarter 
i-idiieared people, whose forbears, not being able to read at nil, 
were not ih* patrons of newspaper or of books. The small 
highly educated ckss no longer sets the standards to the csxcni 
that si used to do, and tends to adopt the standards of the majority. 
Whether in the twentieth or rwenry-tirsE centuries the lower 
form* of litemure and joumalEsm will completely devour the 
higher has yet to be seem If rhey do not, ir will be due co im¬ 
proved Secondary and Higher Education formtngra sufficiently 
large class to perpetuate a demand for things really wotlIi reading. 

The subject-matter of this book has been confined to the social 
history of England* ami has not included the vast and varied 
expanse of Urvds beyond the ocean associated in the British 
Common wealth of Nations and Dependencies, Rm social Lite tn 
little England would have been 3 very different tiling if it had not 
been the centre of t great maritime trade and, moreover* of an 
Empire. Wc had long prided ourselves on being a seafaring 
people; th&t was part of the island habit. But consciousness of the 
Empire, of which we had become the centre, lagged far behind 
the reality- In the middle of the Nineteenth Century popular 
patriotic songs still celebrated ’the right little, tight little island/ 
And that island was po? yel generally thought of the lur-irt of 
*an Empire on which die sun nev er set . 1 That aspect of our posi¬ 
tion was first fully appreciated at the two jubilees of Queen 
Victoria (tS&T* iJhfif) when die pageant of disianE and diverse 
bods* all come ep pay homage to the link lady in grey* was firat 
fully displayed, with startling effect, in Londtin streets. 

Yet, For general ions past, the ways of thought and liaHts of 
life in English town? *md villages had been slfopgly influenced 
by overseas connectioru, In the Eighteenth Century tea and 
tobiiCvD had become as much the national food as beef ami beer. 
And ever since the Seventeenth Century the adventurous and the 
clbronyttffd had been going across the ocean, first to the 
American colonic?, then to the United States, to Canada* 10 
Australia* to South Africa. It is true tbur until the Nineteenth 
Cemury the emigrant usually purred for ever from the folk he kit 
behind and, however he Eared, link more was heard of him. But 
in V ion da's reign, when the tide of emigration ^ till running 
stronger than ever, the postage stamp kept the cottage at home in 
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touch with the son who had ’gnnc to the Colonies, 1 and often 
tic would return 00 a visit with money in his pocket, and iahs 
of new lands of equality unJ self-help and maybe an oflecikuiitc 
contempt for slow old ways at home. In this v*ery human manner 
the middle anti lower classes knew quire as much about the 
Umpire as their 'betters, 1 and cat her more than their 'betters* 
about the United States as was shown at the time of the Cm! 
War of 1861-1865. Bur ihe professional and upper classes also 
went om to careers all over the world, to govern* and trade, and 
shout big game, in Africa and India. And all rants of the army 
knew India, so far as it could be $cen fmru the lines. 

In ibis manner, 4 vast and varied overseas experience was For 
ever pouring back into every town and every hamlet in Victoria's 
England. Since Tutbr time? the influence of the sea had tuxn 
strong even in upland riUflg^, no one of which is more than 
seventy miles from a riid estuary* And to the old maritime 
iniluence wax now ^dded to equally foil measure the Colonial. 
Our kknd people were, m same res peers, the least insular of all 
mankind. To Europeans we appeared insular, because we were 
not continental. But our experience? and opportunities were 
greater than: those of the folk of uthcr lands, 

Victorian prosperity and Victorian civilization, alike in their 
grosser and their higlier aspects, were clue to a century's tm* 
munirv from great wars and from any serious national danger, 
fSee j 1 jj, 154.] Safe behind the shield of the navy, Englishmen 
thought of all the problems of life in terms of peace and security’ 
which were m fact die outcome of temporary and local ciceiim- 
stiftccs, and not part of nsnmfs unfvcrs&l order. [See 5 13 m] No 
grcal country except Bn £IE bespeaking America lias ever tieen -so 
utterly civilian in thought and practice is Victorian England, 
Service in the army wat regarded by the middle and working 
classes as disgraceful—raccpr in time of war, 

ItS Tommy th*s and Tommy that, an' "Chuck him out* the bmicf 
But ir'a "Saviour of'is country/ when the sun? begin to shone 

Tr was a vulgar attitude, especially as it went with occasional fit* 
of Jingoism like those which preceded the Cri m ea n and Boer 
Wftj*, and neiflv caused several others. But for a hundred years 
after Trafalgar and Waterloo ir led to no fatal results, For we 
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held the surface of the *l i .l t and the siieIjcc the cl 3J! the sea i"i >; 
human action On the whole out supremacy in the ■ and 

slung die shores of the world was used in the Nineteenth Century 
tm the side of peace, goodwill and freedom. If it weft to be 
deatrosed^ mankind would breathe a harsher air. 

The carefree Victorians knew little about the spint and snncT 
workings at the militarized confident, off which this qjrccn and 
happy isle was anchored, They knew mote about A^ rralk 
America, At oca in a human anti business way. Europe was ihc: 
Englishman's playground, with its Alps, its piemrc galleries, it* 
indent dtie*. W e were islanders with an overset Empire, nt >1 
comthtentak. \£ e were sdlors not soldier*. We thought of 
Eiirdpean politics not in term*, of power or of our own notional 
seenriiv p but according as we liked or disliked the governments of 
Turkey or Russia^ Napoleon III nr the Italian rijQrgimaw. Some¬ 
times these sympathies Jed us right* sometime* wrong. Hut in 
any a&c there could be no consistent national policy with arma¬ 
ments adapted 10 it, To the Englishman, foicisjQ allairs were ,t 
branch of Liberal and Conservative politico, tinged witbemotion, 
a matter of taste, nofca question of existence* 

In die Victorian era this attitude could be indulged without 
disaster. But when the rdgn and the Century come to an end, a 
tremendous revolution in all human affairs was imminent. The 
internal comhu^tion engine had been invented, and its space- 
mnihibting consequences were about to be disclosed. Hie motor¬ 
car and motor lorry, flic submarine, the tank* the aeroplane were 
about to plunge the world into a new eta, widely dif fere nt from 
the past in peace and in w ar. [Set § u 3 , M9.J And England would 
Ikt the country most concerned of all, because she would \r*>e 
hall* 1 he benefit of her insular position* The surface of i he sea 
could nu longer be held by ship* alruie; and whether it was held 
m not. the aeroplane could violate the tfami^fid^ptaiwld ^anco- 
tiL > of the peaceful island* In iuch new conditio ns our bappv^go* 
Lucky attitude inwards power cm the Continent, and our wholly 
civilian wa) of Sife T our refusal to arm ourselves adequately to 
new needs, it continued run long* might become a terrible 
danger. 

And cten in peacetime the new age of motor traction on rbc 
loadi made a mure rapid socia! ami economic revolution fo the 
hr»i years o! the Twentieth Ctniurv than railways anti 
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machinery hud made before. In the age *>F the railway, supple- 
mettled by horse traffic and bicycles* the pact of changes* the 
disappearance of local and provincial differences though tip id, 
was limited. Bur under The new conditions England bade fait 
to become one huge unplanned suburb Motor traction created 
the urgent need for die State to control the development of the 
whole blind, but unhappily the matter left to chance md the 
building exploiter* Political society could not at once adjust its 
hahlrs of thought to new conditions coming on with unexampled 
speed 

Bui there arc good points in this blest age. The progress 
actually made in rhe first forty year? of the new Century, par¬ 
ticularly in education 1 and in social services* has perhaps been as 
murh as can be expected of limited human wisdom . The materia l 
condition of the working eb^ in 1939 were much better than 
in the year Queen Viciom Jfcd- 

Whsi will now happen to England in peace and in war the 
historian is no better able to gum than ittiyntte else. And the 
tremendous changes that have already taken place in the first 
forty years of the new Century will no doubt, a short time hence, 
took different from whai they now T appear, and will fall into a new 
historical perspective. The best place, therefore, to bring to an 
end i social historv of England is the death of Queen Victorb 
anti the end of the railway age, [See § iff.] 

] J'hc t*£ WiftildCi ^tm h fnjHt an the p[ltinjL; sdJri uf Kcco* bin , . s n Ulc 

yilbt^ rtf E&giind Th-i men whr> fc*ughr hx rttfi f-+n Lx cm lune d, eSss f 

•4*f— tkk ciJif J BBS ihcj Th' \ j! J 1- 3 ■» | 3 irt*iiMijitBiii L”CIL VC -t." 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tbfiif ifl! ^Ouj>:d imc Okh atc^riei : J_ (jiilib; Pbtn ; i + Qn i uji; Pbia 
(m*?L-ed J} • ^ Ultjuratiqiffli m its tc*r 

Colour P Imc I Fr&ntisptea (cf. icjx p, 41) 

I"‘oa Hunting. From a colour engraving by Samuel Ifowctt la 
British Fttfif Spurts w published by Edward Gone (rto?), From 
she copy in the. Department of Printed Ikiol^firkiib Muff cum. 
(Cf; notes to 5 41 und 44). 

Bach tbts illustration and Colom Fteie II art reproduced here 
principally tts examples of the coloured books and prtftts trf the 
[imcnthcfthan for cheir subject matter though tiiis scene of rox 
hunting in the early XIXth century might he cornpated with 
>smsfer sc cats tn tarliei centuries to underline the unchanging 
pattern erf sport and cannery life, in spite of dinging fashions 

and idcis, {CL die XYIlih century scenic in VoL II, 5 lofi-m, 
and the XYTIIth century hunt tn VoL TH t j ttj) w 

Colour Plate II (cf, ten p T icj 

CUic lull Pku-'uid the New Building of Kiity'i Colley, 
Cambridge, CjluufcJ lithograph from Rudolph Ask&mmm't 
lliiksry of tlr Vmnrtiiy of dimbridg ( 1H m ) r 
The German* Rudolph Ackermaurv who set up In? print iliop 
in the Strand in 1793* was responsible for a whole series of 
illustrated works, ranging from Tit tUjwrifwy of Arts* etc, 

§ 4 and 3)» and the Afi urwm 0/ Etfida* (J ? j), to his histories of 
the universities and of public schools (of 5 43^4 &)* 

This Ulustmtion shows the gate of <_Lire College ((Tare Hall 3 J 
it was until in the foreground* and octuss the wide lawns 

the Gibbs building of King's, planned in 17*) by janrcr. Gibbs 
as part of a new ijuajdrjiiglc* a scheme which wa> never carried 
out in its entiitty, (Cf, note to Colour Plate I above.) 

Colour Plate III (c£ tm p. Si) 

Queen V-cti.HijS lilting room n Bolmord [1837}. Fiona 2 
chromolithograph (after the painring by L Roberta) in l-rim 
frvm ibr Jejune?/ of Ufi w l?x Hirhhmk [j -$48-61). Illuiteatcd 
edition (iBfiti), edited by Arthur Hdps. (Cf + note to $ fj m } 


SOClAT. jrtSTDItY 

Quttn Victoria wished to model the rooms at fegrfmoml or iht 
i c.tiage rather than tht jolacc and the simplicity and freshness 

■ \ this picture nf her titling morn in the autumn of J517should 
Stc compared with that ufthe Pnnn Consort (jj 37), 

Colour Mate IV (tf ten p. 7a) 

Bus Interior. Prom the original p ainting by WiUlim%]«y(i8t9j 
tn the T«c Gallery, London. (By courtesy of the Trustees.) 
This punting of the interior of u horse bus with its closely 
packed and varied load ,u* passengers gives an excitingly real 
glimpse of mid Vicioiian evoy'da;. hie anti people. William 
Egfcy (probahly die -on i..F Xi\ Maw Epky the miiii.ituristl 
eshihitcJ if *ni 1&4J m 1S9S; hts richness of colour and nicticu- 
tuns detail proclaim hin. an adherenr of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Oihet illuitcuiuni of horse bum in this volume are 5 76, it$ 
and: 1 ji. The first ucniiibuv service b said to have been initiated 
by Louis XIVth in the Pads of tfifia; bur three-horse buses 
appeared in London in i&ztj, introduced by a certain Shilitbcrr 
—a coach proprietor. These gave wav later in the century to 
two-horse buics, which had for outside passengers tearing, 
reached by a ladder. The outside sesu ran length wavs and wji 
known a; the knife-board, the passenger* titling back rt* back it 
in an Irish jaunting car, 

§ 1 {<£ lest p.4) 

WifUui Gibbet), Front the portrait by an unknown artist in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

\\ ill ran i Cubbctt (1761—1 fi j 3), ploughman, soldier, pugnacious 
reformer, politician, journalist and lurtner, was a self-educated 
man, the vigorous mouthpiece of |*.pub: tei.-nn, the irtepres- 
■-ibie upholder of the poor and oppressed Ilia Jijsrji' K/Jf.r show 
him at his most charaeitristic. full of violent prejudices, imbued 
with the love of imparting information, strongly individual, 
sharply observant, contemptuous of stupidity, childishly de¬ 
lighted wherever he could zee rheagiiculiuwl methods he him- 
«;¥ approved be mg appli ed, But in spite of all his mrliml sound 
ind fury the core of his beliefs w« reactionary enough, his 
uslo feudal rjthcr ihar ncw-fangJcd, The squandering of 
public money was a special object of his invective, rhe building 

■ t * mxndJo tower wav in hn eyes so many labourers’cottages 
the lest— 1 success for the hated tr-vk jobber and war pro¬ 
fiteer at tic dpemc of agricultural prosperity. 

He haltingly typical of his age in savage hard hitting, ,n see¬ 
ing thing* in harsh black and whim, and in Humbling imper¬ 
ial wsues inn, personal Henna: fbr which characteristic* 
tJA 



VOTES Tf» TUB U-LI'M ft t riovs 

(heft is some p-irjJld in (hi' ipifit yf GiUiay’t rattcamres of the 
Napoleonic win (cf. ; • jik) 5). 

J i (df, text pp, <. |4j 

Panting for me Dati^hill iit | AC k Tar *m\i ng fiiitmap *m£ 
Puimcal zAtitc by jssnErs GiJltiy (2.0 SnvumbtT *7^3 j from 
mhm edition of GiUfayN ct dimed woik* (iU il. From a copy 
in :h c Cambridge Utti versify Librirj, 

>zk Tsu is here Dcrpfesenitd by Gillray as full fight and a\^ 
fiikiu of ^crrliii^ Bonct, but it shotili] be icnserobcrcd that the 
Navi at this time was in a. tat from Imsikhy condMon: the 
nTuriaics he tbc Ncjtc aiul Spitimd were fresh in JMea^mcniflfifis 
ptn the year before, bui Nelson's res pie riding irtctoiy over the 
French fleet « the Bank of xhe Nile tn fbe August of 1798 was 
fresher still. The English sailor hdd himsd/ free to rebel again.'£ 
file evil conditKins obtaining fur food and creature comfort?, 
pay and pufthbrncriu whilt at *hc sume nine he was rcadv to 
put up a iplfTidij iig hi against th.t fptesgntr w\m aeeeiisarv 
fcf. ICLt p, 54), 

t feE te*t p. 4) 

1 joint Bull* Progr^s # PtiUrioU satire hr James Gillrar (3 June 
■W) from Bohn’* edition of GillrayS callccto) works (1 Z}t). 
From a copy in the Dc pt iUi ttiit of Prims uni Drawings, British 
Museum* 

This series of four scene shows iu succession John Bull 
prosperous in peacetime, John Bull going off to (he win, 
the pjigbt ot his fjmiii during hi:' absence, jwI his return— 
cdppled, blinded and rigged: *—e<i his jtirviiig and destitute 
family- It was ill too common a Story during the long struggle 
w«b France end may be compared with the similar uo-y 
depicted by Grimm twenty-three years before IcL §48 in 
Volume ill) though m very different mood, 

[ 4 “d T (cf. text p. 4) 

The Temple of the Mu.tts, Finsbury Square, and Messrs. 
Harding, Howell and Co.s shop in ftdl Mali From Rudolph 
Aeketimum’s Htptiitvje/ & ,-Jr//,etr. < ttioejj. From a copy m 
the Department of Printed Books, British Museum. 

That life's amenities we tc obtainable tn England mudi m usual 
during the time of war and upheaval tu Europe ii implied by 
Utese two iilyitratioui, The lirit shiwi James Lackington’s 
famous bookshop ’The Temple of the Muses,' said to have 
been I he largest in London^ the second show* the draper’s 
establishment of Messrs, f I at dine, I [midi and Co. ar it } Pali 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HlSTOR* 

Mj-U (dial is whcr= die Rayal Atuorttobile Oub *ud< 1 ? to-day). 
Bodi might wc as LLLLijycrsLiio11to Jinc Auatetfs oovcb, 
allowing hot for the larger scale *m) higher faakhifi of the 
mcttopolii* Hcit might Isabella Thurpc Lave «l~d for 
*UdoZpfco* or The Ncctomintci of the Black Forest,' or 
Catherine Mortand Iul^tc; chosen 'the spotted* the sprigged* dir 
muLL or the Jackonct/ 

J 6 * 7 ar:d 3 (a. i£ 3 t p, 4) 

5 6 Sir Wilier Scott. From ihe painting b\ Landseer (1814) in 
the Nun final Pottciit Gallery, 

Wilier Scott (1771-133*) is iliuffcnKed htic as the exponent of 
the mn w itiriam cif history* the idler of tales of old, ihe pre¬ 
server of ballad*, die si nga of mwtrtk and lathes and lords of 
Ehe isles—antiquary* novelifi and poet, 

A friend of Wonfewonh, he represented another facet of die 
rouumikisni uf ihis greai period of English Truing. 

J 1 William Wordsworth. From the portrait by B. 1 L Hayden 
(i? 4 i) in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Tliis portrait of Words 1 worth (1770-1870) a late one showing 
ihe mature poet and thinker against his own lakeland rocks; 
hut Words worth, fmt the poet of political liberty and later of 
poetical liberty in form and subject, is prcdmninantly die singer 
of the new-found delight in nirurj] beauty, especially of takes 
am! rciotmtaim, but nh > of "sylvan combed" and ftow«y 
meadow* , though l'« him they meant mote than purely visual 
beamy for 

Early \ud he learned 
To reverence the volume tbit displays 
Thr mystery, the life which tMnnoi die; 

Bui in the mountains did hc/«/liia faith: 

All things* rtspottiiie to tbs writing* there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life 
And greatness sril) revolving, intiniier , , . 

fJExfXF$im t Bk. 1, it} q 

| ft Dossing the Brook. From the original painting by Turner 
(rltiy-jlJ in die NmeomI ChUlcn% 

This was the greas age of poetry in romantic landscape as well 
as m verse 

Such a painter as Richard Wibon fatrongly influenced by 
Oaude) hid Already produced scene* of river and mountain, of 
Lakes umi cart So, with [taliamte tree* and green and gulden 
evening »kies* whik the romantic exaggeration uf English bilk 
to firal Alpine height! wu alia well established in ihe kter 
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TO THF TiLUlTRATTQXS 

XVTlIih centurv in the work, for instance, of Joseph FuingUm 
ami would cantimus into the middle of rhe XlXtls with ? ach 4 
piintcr ai Chifks Berber. I? remained for Turner* however, 
before the full iicvweri n^> of hbs genius in ihe pictorial treatment 
uf light and itmosphere, to provide the visual emmtetp-art in 
painting to the lomanticiam of the poets of his time. 

This pirtme shows the valley of the Tarnar r looking down to¬ 
wards Plymouth, with Gd^tock Bridge; to poets and painters 
alike ' l meadmtf t grove and stream* the earth and ever)' common 
light* appeared 'apparelled In celestial Light; the glory and the 
iteshni&s oi m (km 1 

io, ii and ii (<f. fear pp„ ij t to) 

Tile Wemky Dale Knitter*. the Gmh Dtcun s s the Factory 
C hild r m and tire She meld Cutler, From Tlr Cl^HW e/ IfVA* 
jiw edited (with facsimile plate executed by Ernst Kaufmam 
from George Walker's original paintings of si 14; by Edward 
liiili^tonc (iStj), Ffum i copy iit the Dcpaitrucoi of Printed 
Books, British Museum 

George Walker (t7Hi-iSt6) came of a famih of drysaltery of 
Leeds, but himself took up the study of natural history and the 
fine ads. lie sketched Yorkshire scenery and founded m ex¬ 
hibition at Leeds turned The Northern Exhibition of Fata tings/ 
He *xz$ an intimate friend of Guides Wawedi n„ the eccentric 
s-quirc of Walton Hall, 

These sketches are Somewhat crude in execution and colour 
(judging from the facsimile plates published; but their rmirt 
interest lies in their faithful intention to depict the customs and 
dri/s- of a limited Jit-j The edit - ■: (Edward Hailstone) pfns£t«d 
George Walker's anginal paintings and was at pains to provide 
bed iitfurmiiiori to explain and supplemem those he publbhcd. 

5 ri TLc Wcflslcy Dale Kni tiers (we ire vAd) resort to knsrdog 
in ant business where the*, do not xcquttc (o use then hands, for 
instance, fhepherxls watdiing thru floe Is, men driving cattle, 
women going to market. The editor mem inns one woman who 
m f has wav accomplished a complete pur of men's stockings per 
day, knitting on her way to marker, while she strpcrimcndrd 
her goods there, end on bci hrmicward journey. Such meal and 
unorganized industry exited side by side with sudi activities as 

5 ie propping' or doth dressing, where ihc ptocesi represented 
. r.ly pi si of in In did try, 'Crapping* tils wool of the doth was 
dr*mL by wetting the doth thonmghly m a cisrem, then combing 
the wool with icsjdeii in n wooden frame, diying and brushing 
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EKOLUlf SfiCMI* ElfSroXT 

the doth 1 rn tenters*plating on a shear b-iard and dipping ( j jk in 
the dhistratinnl. Tht i cmppir' wpponcd ike handle *jf the 
-ihcin on one hind, and wnrkad them wkh a imalj lever or gig 
fratd to iht upper edge, We are mid that many efftppere 
from ihc west of England m Ireland: they wm regarded 4* 
unsteady labour, And because of this employer* are said to have 
vekomed the Envendun of gig mills and shewing frame*, as 
dimi naring the [ittf and inconvenience sulicred by them under 
the old method, 

5 ii Factory children-—illu&tt^o two of these stunted small 
employees (noth the mitt that employed them in the hacbgrmiwl). 
The West Hiding nf Yorkshire had many doth 'mal&torie/ 
•now 1 idle writer nuts*) 1 usually ktvj&n under the general, 
1 hough perhaps vulgar* dentHninariort of Factories/ While 
claiming ihit these provided the means uf employment* food 
and clothing fur mam thousands b of pot :n industrious sridi- 
yUjuIs/ the editor admits that this was frequently at the 
expense of health and murals, but that many proprietors of 
factories had tried to remedy the**- evib by strict auemion to 
the morals. behaviour and dta it Inters of the children and by 
‘adopting a plan at consuming or burning the is moke/ (Ct 
Volume III* note ro $ 64 nn duid Labour condirions: also 
and 5 *J4 and note in the ptz&nt volume,) 

K tjl Thr She 1 Sh-Id Cutler is Illustrated hcic. not so much aa to 
gr. e deLiiEs 1 if how the cuticrc trade actually worked, but 
rather as an indication that it was already well established ^ i 
leading Yorkshire Industry- The curie; i$ shown just finishing a 
knife, 

£ ij (efr reset p. &) 

‘Tire lord of the Manor receiving tm rents/ From 2 water- 
colour draw mg by Thomas Row Jjndsun in the collection of 
Gilbert Dans, lisip 

The gouty greedy landlord, bis skinflint sttwurd and hh 
equally unprepossessing tenantry arc nme of them spared the 
sting of Rowland^ in’* satin:- The esntftiurist chum nn the 
estrcTtie to make bis point and we may contrast riris h ketch 
with the mnt lEhtsiririon, w here Rowlandson in another mood 
deficit a lolly farmer and hk even jollier labourer* bringing 
home die lurvest. 

S 14 (d. i™ pp, to, it) 

'Harvest Home/ From the coloured etching by Thomas 
Rowlandion for The Third Tmr cf Dttfier Syntax in Starch cf j 
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s cites ro rni i£ti;$T*ArtON* 

ITi/t (piddEriicd by Rudolph -Yckrmiinn From 4 t-p- 

In (he Department of Printed: Books, British Museum. 

That Rowlandson could turn readily Ft mu deputing, in 4 inord 
ufbjtinjE sancasra* the paisttly landlord and beggariy tcnatu> uf 
the preceding ill use rati un, |u 4 fitdle and idyllic rcpcc^eiitatiLui 
uf bucolic merrymaking, is shown by (Ms harvest home, whetc 
a juJ]v farmer leads home his rejoicing peasantry with dance and 
song i allowed by high piled wains drawn by sturdy oxen. These 
pca&anc* we fed have never needed tQ heed the glim game Eawi 
affixed to the will in § 14. 

iti (tf. test p. ta) 

The Collier* From Tk 0/ YorJbfcrr, edited (with fac¬ 

simile places by Einsr Kaufnmm from George Walker's 
nrigimS pjdntings of ill 4) by Edward Haihrone From 

f he copy in the Deparrmeni of Printed Books, Bmisfr Museum, 
(For a general note oft George Walker cf. note to J 9^11 above) 
The Y orkshire collier (wr arc fold by the editor nf Th Gvftw 
a/ WJbifrf} wore x dfci-s of w hite doth Ikuuh! with red, to 
facilitate frequent washing. In the background can be seen (he 
mine workings and a ■team engine lardy Interned by Mr. 
Blenkimpp, agent at *he tollkry < f Charles Bundling, near 
Leeds/ which drew twenty‘waggon* from the pitta Leeds, (For 
j noif on early rteatn engine and the forerunner of the railway 
d" note to l Si bdown) (For mining scenes cf, J 16 and iy r ) 

16 and j 17 (cf- text p. jr) 

Crane for loading the rallies and the Church Pi! at Walken lL 
From jjfcrirfes 1}/" r/w rod/ mittti /jt iV<?r/Z 1 w/ hrr/ j nd jxd Durtuix. by 
T. H. Ilaiir (1844/, with descriptive sketches by M. Rosa. From 
a copy m the Department cf Primed Books, British Museum, 
These two illustration*- nf %cene$ down :s cod mine iind at ihc 
pi 1-head date from some thirty yearns Lucr than ihai of the 
collier in § i y. The publisher, in his preface to die fcw>ttk from 
which they flic drawn, thinks it nectary m excuse himself foe 
the subject of tt because of the imp-'-n mcc of the coal mines i> < 
the naetonal com^my, although some may regard ir with jpithy 
in view uf the 'apparently unpromising nature of the subject/ 

J 16 shows miners With a pu pony in an underground gallery. 
Smtill wagons—-cuof—contain the baskets of cod, which 
arc dragged along the "rofly ways' ix> the bottom of the sbm. 

| 17 iJmw* the pil-hcfld- On raik in ihc foreground a waggon 
filled with coal moves forward «>d j* gentle incline, impelled by 
one tuar/ g pudt-nff Another nil mad from another collkrv 
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EXGLHif >OCI<U- HHTORT 
CIOW-E 3 1 hi n: (fifBUCTljm infCTijCCTinA^ ftf this tjfui PTO&) it IE 

u-hudc dutrkt ftpm ant: ooUtery to another). In theeCtuiE si the 
fj :umc supporting the pulley* by wbk h the mm 
lowered into the pit. "The brick dihnney (or funnel) nw i( hi* 
a vmafce ditpentf *1 iho i--p ir* dripel the impure air: on the 
right b the engine hou-s: fCL 3 17 with £ % hi V olume ill) 

g 18 end tf {cf. tes-r p. 1.5) 

The Servants' Registry r 1 P-: z) Anri ■she Servants' Dinner (rSifi). 
i r -1 m v4:el<olaur drj -a !■;_■- hi Thomas RowLuidsnn in l ivi 
l kjUcciitj-n uf Gilbert Davit P fr^T 

Ln thb sketch of *tbe only reputable office m London* Row¬ 
landson know* how to eairsci the tiuiniuim fun from the raw 
youth on rite left being interviewed by the lady with the feather, 
to the bean quxz'/rng ihe demure damsel by the window nr the 
drieily roue m the fotcgiSHiiid looking for 1 pretty young 
parlour maid and closely observed by the Tit cook on ihc righs 
in the acme of the f en-ants 1 dinner, Kuwlzmhufl shows us 11 
vast kitchen with ft ftmitig htc* be loie which is turning a found 
of beef; she wdli and dr^r reveal fowv of shining covers* 
tliihca £rtd pktts; bums ire curing From ihe celling end ui the 
table gathers a wrlhfcd ihmng uf servants; the cook with ber 
tmittam* h busy on the tight and two men servants hurry 
L*it with coveted defect for Vtpiicdo/ 

5 10 (cf. loi p it) 

Three LoeLt, Stoke Hammond* Bucks. From an engraving in 
Tcjjrf of ft* Groad Grj/ by John Haasall (1819], From a 

copy in the Department of Printed Books, British Museum, 
Die as yet unspoiled rural dvtiractjcc of the country bordering a 
canal in 18if with the lock keepers ccragt like any other 
caimiEvmin'j. dwelling* may be contrasted with % ti w which 
jilwvi i he permuneni: change effected in the 'ccne* when ft 
railway antic f? Iwr built - even though ,.tn imA of l tuvvir** 
wwild necessarily have bem employed U* cut the drmL 

J =i [tf P test p. tj) 

Entrance to the tunnel of iht livopool and Manchester Rail¬ 
way at Edge Hill Frran in engraving {after C and G* Fvne) in 
fJxteihrtNlujtr&td (i I* 1) by W. H< Pyne. From 1 cop ) 1 in the 
Cambridge University Library, 

The Liverpool md Mandictfcc Railway begun m ifirf was 
m ip rprt-1 lii 1 3 vr., and really eu-iubliahcd the supremacy { A the 
Minim loco motive, though the Stockton and Darlington Raih 
way had been opened five yens taiiicr, (Cf. ; 8 } and note,} A 
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StOTEl TO THE If. LUST ft A TlfliXS 

scpaisie note oft r j. JevTclopmcnfc mill be found under tbai 
Jot t %u hut thb iOustrallon u given here toshow *nairvtes* in 
.iction conitxuctiii^ funnel and cmbajjktncnr* and to emphasize 
the permuwar dwngc effected in the countmide by die railway, 
as distinct tram the slighicr change brought about by anal 
development. (Cf, 5 *o and neifc) 

fcf imp- ts) 

tew of thr ,igiicidtur.il and manufacturing villages of 
Unity arid Mutual CcMpcmkrtf from Lbe woodcut in Thr 
Tizm of y August 1S17, This plan accompanied Mr. Robert 
Owen's report to the Committee of ihc House of Commons ott 
die Poor Law-ii in ihe session of tBt% 

Robert Owen {1771-1 3 tSTj is chiefiv remembered for his experi¬ 
ment it Sew Lanark Mi lb on the principle that good work 
could only be expected from wdfc-fed, ivdl-eioched and cducaicd 
workers. With the aid of Jeremy Benriiam his mills were con¬ 
verted into 3 workers' trust (1S14) and instiluimi# Tor the 
tVinnnnon of durnctuT 1 were opened as sebnots two mre later. 
By 1 St .17 he had put forward these schemes for village* of unity 
and mutual co-opctulitm; the woodcut given here exhibit* m 
amaringly early attempt at planning xn industrial unit with an 
appropriate anvumi of land tv go with it. li tniuisTcd of the 
null itself, standing by llsdt m an open plol of ground, while 
a *hort distance away the wot km 1 living qnaiicr* are shown 
cndoiing a square with garden* and public building in the 
centre, in the drawee mother similar village h depicted. 

One tettlcrticni was established at Orhfrtufj in Imarkalure and 
b_- ted about two years* involving Owen is great financial loss. 
1 fc then established another in 1 Bat it New J hmnotn in Indiana, 
but by :EzB this also waa abandonee! ssnee he found hiinsclf 
powerless to enforce the principles upon which he had based 
n In the following year he &ko withdrew from the New 
14 nath Mill* scr-up cut s rely, having qua rrd led wuh hi* partners; 
irnin then on he devoted him^LT to theory and lecturing, and tn 
attendance M cooperative and u*dd\ science congresses. Hie 
cooperative tnovemern proper «Tinted in ifl44 with the tstab* 
lubmcnt of the Pioneer Socket in Kochihdt 

fet text p. 11 } 

Tile i iowk(?s ? from Tfa Cw;wi of 1 ^rx.rhrj^ edited (with 
fjcsjmiie plate. eMTUEd by hriiit KudiMnn stum Ciemgt 
WalkcrTongmil paintings of 1814 ) by Edward Hailstone fiJftj). 
Ft uni the copy in fh Department >d Printed Books. British 
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40 C 1 . 4 L Ills^ flftY 

Mu ujtl (For a general n-^te «n George Walker, cf- note to 

5 ■?-[; ibovc*} 

"This garrulous ck» of mr>rab/ w the editor of T&* Cm**# 
*/ Yarkihir* CttUi the Mowkets- wxa nude tip chiefly of old 
women And diildren employed In spring to weed out ihc young 
com- The work '.v^ otrkd out by hind with nxils stich is 
.-. a giub‘ {for thistle*) held by the woman in fifnnr. The usual 
*.>■ »l u-a* the 'dim/ nipped on a long handle, to be seen to the 
right l.T the plate. In she background is the ownez of she field on 
hurteback to overlook the workers- 

fck teat p a-f) 

A Modem Belle going to the Rooms at Barb/ Social satire by 
lames GilJrav {i| janu&ry 1796}. From Bohn’s editfafl ->f 
GiUray's ecdltcred works ( i B j i). From a copy in the Cambridge 
UmveEsky Library'. 

An ingenious {if satiric fllj button* showing how the monstaur 
headKlrc^cs worn at this period might be sccnmmodited in a 
chair. 

(cf text p. * 4 )- 

s Dr Sj-nm with a Blues t-c sing Beauty/ From the col noted 
etching by Thomas Rowtodbon in TV* TAW Ttw */ D^/ur 
V?flftLV JrsrrA a JFV/r. Published by Rudolph Ackemunn 
(iSii)’ Frmn a copy in the Department of Printed Books. 
British Museum. 

MftUm Omieroriu a bluestocking beauty, visited bv Dr. Syntax 
in hb nesudi fora wife, h pictured by RowkitfkotJ as rurbanct* 
and Ijdiguid in ao catena ive and well-stocked library. She scem c 
to be about to write down some ideas that have just occurred 
to her and which make her press her brow* rather than to be 
interning to the learned doctor. 

The term ^hli^escockmg 1 had become familiar about the middle 
of the X VIUtb century to denote wTmen (such as Mr>. Eli^i- 
bcih Montaguej who mei together- ti> ditcus, liter :t j suhjerta; 
these assemblies at first included men mcmbcri hut hies be¬ 
came confined to women only. Rowlandim/s hiuoticking 
beamy was * 'pmeur' and illuuraicd 1 wealthy widow, wftfc 
link to do, masquerading m a Wuratoddng, rather than the 
^enmnch lcarntd wesiran that the term usually dcanted- 

6 (cf* icxt p. 14) 

"Dr. Svm-Ot it a Cml Party.' From - tuhmrcd etching by 
Tb/'K J- RowUnifano .n Tit TArVv/ VW if/ Ltaftr Tw/asr iff 
.VrjrrA a/ 4 IITV/, Published by Rudolph Adeermann (i4n). 
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NOTH 3 TO TJ1F TUUU5TRATIONS 
Ffom 31 copy In die Department of Pinned &idl^ Br tilth 

M njrunv 

Hb Travels in search nf a wife brought Dr. Synmc to l^di 
MaEnight [a cousin of Squi re Htrtjty) and here he can be seen 
playing Pope Joan with bet and her neighbours. Iks nart-cfoflr 
fi^ighbotir it table proposed 'ro share the gain ant! loss with 
him, 1 which .needier t & &ay benefited the dame ai the expense 
of the dnanc 

"7 fef* teat p. it) 

f Fanner Gile* and hb Wife, showing off thdr Daughter Betty 
to their Ndghbt #liei on her letum from School/ Social satire 
by Janies Gilliay (i jaisuan tSoj). From Bc-tm’i edition nf 
GiUrai f fi collected works (jivi j. From a copy :n the Cambridge 
University Library. 

Gilltay here make* uproarious fun of the English farmers .i ho 
loughi "to apt thdr betters" (tf, real p a 9) md had ihdr 
daughters taught accomplishment*., which certain^ could me 
fit than for their future roles as fann™ 1 wives and da ugh tens, 

(ef. text p, 

"Very Slippy Weather/ From a satire by James Gillra? io 
Bohn's edition o: Giiliay*& eofleeted works f 1 3 11), Freed a ropy 
in the Cambridge University Library, 

Gill nay here shows the shop of his publisher, Me. Humphrey, 
Ld St. James's Street. In the bow window with its small panes 
can be seen the coloured carte ions which always attracted t 
cmwd o f gamers. Among the subjects can be recognized many of 
GihrayA moir well-known prints. 

19 and jo (ct text p. an) 

‘Quitters on the Sieyne At Brighton* and 'Evening Party In 
she Yellow Roam at the Pavilion. Brighton/ From coloured 
prims by Robert Cnjikshank and G, bL 9 righty in The Engkii' 
VJ&F, by Bemud Blackmandr (C M. Waimatptt) 

From 1 copi in the Cambridge Urtiveriity Librarr. 

Place Egan's IJfi in L&nd&n had appeared in 13*1 with coloured 
etching? by the two Cruikibanks and wja quickly imirated by 
othas, since the adventures of Corinthian Tom. Bob Lngb and 
Jetty Hawthorn were an immediate success. T£f Elfish S 0 
(from whjEh these illustrations ate drawn) was of this type: iu 
author practised a kind of jnu rinks tie blackmail and hia scan¬ 
dalous anecdotes got him imo trouble mure than once. 
fL^A/A $gj contain* many of rhe ccJehrsurs -if ihc day, Fierce 
Egan binttdf, the authmit;, on all Form* nf tpoit and *bng p 
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inu^iiji ibei^. The bcxik ikfuribcs life in L-md^ri, %i Eton tnd 
ihr Univcttiiick and papuL' x^qut a *snJi as Brighton. 

f •’.htju-5 the Sreyrtc, list h rarh mid the chain ptex* stid W-esl- 
mfitcott notes wirh displeasure huw 'ihc great advantages of 
c£pcdiucm!i traveling enable the multitudinous popular ran of 
London to pout forth its motley groups/ Westmacntt corrobo¬ 
rates Cobbtftt ip d«± 3 «ng bow the iiockjobbcis rash down to 
Brighton directly the Stock Exchange closes^ though he claims 
that more speculations ire carried out rrn tbs battmlay there 
limn ill the week before m London, S he big wheel fm be *een 
rrt mint nf the chsiin pier* was f--r throwing op water Mr the 
jijc of the row n Nine the Regency terrace* the verandah? and 
balconies giving their duracteristic lint* 

C purports to illustrate sm evening party in the Pavilion. The 
VdlcLW Drawing Rr*om is shown hung with fluted drapery of 
yellow jii in representing a Chinese tent, the dunddict nf many- 
coloured glass, the chimney-piece also ‘Chinese," the stove 
’formed by chimera chased in armulu/ while the ottomans ire 
nf yellow velvet. Csurge iV is shown with the Princess 
•\uguin iind the Duke fif York m the s'rcegToundp th-; rsgaifc on 
crutches is the Eld of Arran, oth-r* of the party being the 
Marqnis and M#tdd«w$ or Omyttgijlunt, and the Eiri and 
Qionress of Wuwfcfc- 

Robert (iy$9-1*56) and George {i^i-lijl) C nitt pi bwfcj Sam 
nf Isaac CruiLihank, die atitiUttUt, were both took ill usira tots 
and t-arkiiufbu. par; .ituhily of I ^mlon life md humour. Other 
cmniplcs of thd* w;j& are ttpedduced in 5 55* 4 L 

iini 77 ■ their caricature* lhow .-arnical flavour* nntet 
to i Eoc^rth'-v, t h: e[ t rbji of either Leech or Doyle, 

(rf rexc p, 3j) 

The West India Dntk From a coloured etching in tile M =r&- 
wjiT rf Published hr Rudolph Acker maun (ifb£-i i). 

f rum a copy in rhe Cambridge Utf veaitf Library. 

Augutim Pugin and TltoiriiU Row lands o pr collaborated to 
ill titrate the MiiT&wxt* The farmer w*i re_-.portt.iblc for the 
•^hn^ iinl pirt of the views. the latter for the figures. The 
text was designed to give with the p1st a a panorama of London 
life imd LutnJon buildings. This Is chosen la show » sticnc In 
Liradun 1 * docks, with u cl we line nf merchant sidps to em¬ 
phasize the touted of London's commercial wealth twd pros* 
petitj. The West Indtu Dock* were designed to receive all 
shipping nf the Pan: of London engaged m the West India trade 
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and were projected by i W + ci! India merchant, Robert Milligan* 
in tIoo, 

5 ii awl »J («£ pp. j 4 , jO 

Life Sei ihe Navy, From cokitired etdiing^ by Thomai Rowland¬ 
son in T& */ /yA/wry Xtne&m Jut f&* Nj*j 9 by Alfred 

Bait on (1818) Ffum a copy in the Cambridge timversirf 
library- 

Th:3 book tells the story of a ' johnny RawV experience* m a 
Emdslupman, With bis father be dines on his first night with the 
Captain and two LscutcEiafns (or “LujTsl but when hte father re- 
lurniTO shore the fun begins. On going below to hlsiilortcd^nar- 
ten* be finds his hammock ready s)ung tor him; he rises to emulate 
bis companion/ easy vaulting, bat "flew dean over Mother side' 
and sensibly f ti> guard again&i a f.ecnruJ wreck, be spread hii> 
mattress on the deck* but tids did not solve bis troubles. iot the 
midshipmen above with fish-hook and line drew bis marrress 
out from tinder him, until he proved his menle by punching hil 
lotmenton’ rj>w*> The test of ihe narrative dc-triltn ill the 
trouble* that could befall a greenhorn on a mun 0* war, 

5 }4 (d tcsi p. i S) 

"Road co 4 Tit-ht/ From colour prints by Henry liken in KW 
L i/f in 1 _jmwW* by an Amateur (iS^i), From a copy in the De- 
partmem of Primed Bwkf s Hrimh Museum, 

R.-.j/ IJft fir -Lc.Ti/ijii icl!i the eAvtntuce* of Tom Dash all and Boh 
Tally ho- This llhitturirtn th ows the frccncr on the roads w hen 
they went to aee ‘a pugilistic eoccmnter* or ' millin g match' 
between fad Riiuhl] a thc Nonpareil 1 und Martin "the Master 
of rhe Hoik." P^rcaiiUljp wav jamiEi-d with p <->acb& % cares, gig>„ 
tilburies* wfciajdc^ buggies, dugcam, sociable*, dunnm* 
aitride* and lulUfasf intetmiitgied with laT-eart* and wnggnru 
JiLLOrated with Ltutd, On thcii way their barouche ptain all 
kinds of bfoLcn-down vehicles* overtaking numerous pcd&- 
iriins ^rnd horsemen 'TIjc pulilit'kouscs were thronged io 
anti the Turnpike-keepers rosde a marLe: of the miith- 
moving throng/ 

They arrived at Copt home at hiiipaji twelve and found the 
fight was 10 take place in Farmer Juvii*i meadow. Here the 
stn.e wi¥ formed and aii the motley mass of vehtdes admitted— 
*giopct cafiiribunortt:* bcin^ kevied.; howrvtf ^ime gentlemen 
objected that the ^-?credne?s of their fatten f-u nn; being main¬ 
tained, and sifted on removal to Crawley Down*. Fhe tHi Tc 
lookpker acffjrdingly {with much o?nfmtr n *m\ bad fceling) i 
funiicr dtlay followed since one pugilist insisted on ukmg hts 
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^tand in Jarri/s meadow and the other on Craredc, Downs. 
However* at twenty minutes to three the right cv entudly began 
at the tatter place to last cmlj seven and i half minute* in ill 
A ■s=C£jttd fight provided an hourV centerr p but the amuicrncn! 
wa* destroyed by a large gang of pickpxfeeff and it being laic 
Da^hal! and Tallyhn set off back n> Town, hading the reads as 
much digged they had been in ihc morning. (Cl % ^ ami 56 

mid note* ihrieEO.) 

{Ct TCST p. 39). 

Tnttt Cribb From a colour pnne by I. R and G+ Ctnikskank in 
Fierce Egan** IJ/e in (tflii)- From a copy in the 

Cambridge Uarpmtry Library. 

Lfjt in Lnfldzti tdh the adventures u£ ComMifili) Tom, 
jerry Hawthorn and Bob Logic and : their rambles ami spirt* 
through the McmipoJi*/ {Cl note to j 19 and jo.j Bob 
and Jerry w‘ere introduced by Torn to Tom Cribh the Cham 
ptotu whose paiLrjur wat hllcd with numerous portraits ml 
other spirting subjects. The rnom 1 (says Egan) "speaks for 
itself—it tan he seen at all times* and therefore it may be identi¬ 
fied when any person thiofci proper. The Champion w r as blowing 
a cloud, always happy and contented—and had just taken off 
those Jack Boot** which stand at the bottom of the table 
and which weigh twenty pounds/ The silver cup (in Tom's 
hands) had been presented to Oihb by the Sporting Work! on 
t December 1 S11 with a complementary add ress on ids prowess* 
and manly and upright conduct* (Fur general note on the 
Cruikshiwks cf, note id £19 and so.) 

fcf- mt p> 19) 

The Ring. From 1 coloured punt bj Henry Aiken m K#4/ Lr/r 
w Lvmfa** by m Amateur (tIn)- From a copy in the Department 
of Printed Ihioktj British Museum* 

As ill: duct fmm the kind of prize-light which took place out of 
town (»a described in the n.'te tn ’ ; 34) there were also “exhibi¬ 
tions" such as that of Fives Conn, which took place in lundon 
itself- Ptire-fighting is said to have been first established n a 
public cmmainrtiem ai the Dorset Gardena Thtitre in i- nE. 
Frixc-i'ghu (or 'mlils*) took place either on a gmsiy *pacc„ the 
tpc^E^iun forming ± "ling* (cf. § 14) 01 oft a railed woodam 
platform roped round to form the lihg fai in tliis ilLuatration }L 
Many champion piizc-hghlLft had I heir owq ftmphMlolrv 
where they staged sparring exhibitions oe schook where the 
art of self-defence was taught. 

Hie j^irnc*rf‘A™ 1 was very popular in the early XTXth century 
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and wis played mi tCTtm* courts or small enclosed irt»ts spceuiLh 
built tor the purpose as rfiM one in uur si lustration appear? to 
have been. Two famous fives courts were by $u Marrins-in-thc 
Fields and Lons *ct Fields; such a court could be Pied for ball 
J 5 *tTC« such 4 i fives or racquets far easily converted to enable 
ipamng eshlbiriona tn he heldas here. It it perhaps worth noting 
lhat James Belcher, the rannim pugilist, lost m eye at racrpiets. 

£ 37 and jl (ef, tat p. 39) 

The St. Leget at Doncaster and Tictcreril’s. From colour pri nts 
by Robert Cruikshank in Tie L-Xglub Sj >bv Bernard Bladt- 
ittamlc (C M. Wesfmacottj (iSr j-6), From a copy in the Cam¬ 
bridge Ldveisiry Library. (For 3 general note on Tk Exgfob 
Sjty cf. note § 19 and 39,) 

The hiimorou* description 1 which accompanies this plate of 
the Great 5 i. Leger of 181 j doe* nos afford much information on 
the meeting, but the test relating m that of ' Monday after the 
Great St, Legcr at TanctulFi (even though it is Monthly after 
the St, Legcr of 18*3 and not of the fine shown in § $7), when 
Bob Transit (le, Cruikaliank) sketched it im die *pot h alfords 
more local cobui r Monday wu ‘he "settling* day for ail the bm 
ma«Jr. c.tQ die race \i noble opportunity for a picture of turf 
curiosities/ Here in shore is TattrrsalTs 'whether for buying 1 
good horse, betting a round sum or* In [be sporting phrase. 
*1 earning how fa make the best uf everything/** Here may he 
found the jockey persuading bis patron (a young blood) Into a 
good thing; rhc poker-faced betting man proper, who cun lose 
and pay without moving a muscle; the sporting earls, or generals 
and lawyers: the touts and sponge(Cf, § Hi and for a 
Victorian racing scene.) 

Tits St. Leget race was founded by Colonel Sr. Legcr of Ffctfc 
hill, DoncaHCf. in 1776, while TuteraaiTs wit established in 
i766 near 11 yde Park Comer ami combined an ruction room 
fur race burse* and Subscription ronma; its founder Richard 
Ttuer&jdh wha had been a atud groom to the Duke of Kingston, 
h was pot moved to Knightsbtidge until i!6t ( when a *uh~ 
scripts on mim win reserved for Jockev Club members; 
TitteraniTs was a centre far bookmakers and backers md the 
weekly serdcmfint of bets took place chete. (Foe general note on 
the Cniikihanks cf, note n> J 19 and 50.) 

c }*; (cf. iHt p. 41) 

The Read. Fiotn aculotired etching by Thumw Rtrwiimkrm in 
12 * Daw* cf Lift (18*7). Fro® * copy in the Deparnnet! of 
Punted Bfjohi, British Museum, 
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T& a/ Uft telh in rhyming coupler of *enii-humnTi3MS 
duggertJ vtist, the emuw of a y tiling 1 l£fc from birth to 

marriage- TIm? promt illmtrasRrn show* how: — 

Of fatuHn-haruJ ht toina the vulgar rage. 

Wield* die lung wMp, and overturn* a S tigt- 

Tbc lUustmrkut may be compared with that rsf die XVTllLh 
i tmiuty <_.uizc coach on the Duvet Road in Volume HI of this 
hisioiy(§ 74). 

40 (cf. text p. jO 

Tbs Uuli and Mouth \aetL Finer, a erdour pane by Henry 
Aiken m iW Ly 1 / ftt La^/t* by an Amateur 1 3 i t), From a copy 
m the Department t>f Printed Book** British Museum. 

The 'Bull and M nuth T coaching! tut wa* on the site of the present 
London G.ThO* On the right of die yard b\ thceojch r.iTke for 
receiving bookings and delivering fweeL and talcing placet fur 
passetige**; un the left„ Bar hotel and coffee hmiic, while the 
rest nf the building (ami most of the teat of Bull ind Mouth 
Snett) was derotrd to ttahl^, wiggoa and coach houses and 
■juT-oSkei. Hete luges and mail toadies left by day and night. 

41 (cf. i«i p. 40) 

TIlc Duel From 3 colour firiut by Robert Gfuikihonk m Tht 
Ihsgfijl i Spj\ by Bcmafd Blickmantle (Cl M. Westmieoit) (iSi*— 
iSiti). From e copy in ihc Cambridge University Library. 

"The practice of duellingsays Tht Bsgtisb Spj t "ha^ become 
Almost x profbsk m and the privacy with which it is of necessity 
comluocd renders it always subject to suspicion/ Th ts scene of 
a r!ud in Hyde Park !v ^milled "The tnini of Honor Decided: 
i?r the Leaden Arguments of j Love Affair/ 

Hyde Park vro for more tbm two hundred years 1 mam frshinm 
■hie site for due]* Sunday was * Favourite dny and they umalJy 
u*A place in the early mu tiling or lare in the everting lust 
ucJtr where ihc Serpcaiins lie to-day s somb of what war ihm 
the Ring. (Lor t gcncml note on the Ctuikihank’ cf. n^te to 
5 and jo*) 

41 (c£ text p. 41) 

Tht poacher 1 * family plcid hi* pardon before the squirt From a 
coloured etching by Thomas Row Hudson mTAt Dj&m rf U/i 
118*7), From 3 copy m the Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum, 

The same young man who hxi rebuilt hu mansion to conform 
to fashionable taste (cf § $ 3j tmd has been a rip on the rodrii (cf, 
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\ ;i); ha 1 - now married find «t his seat at Graceful Hall admin w- 
rrt- juitk*. Before him Joseph Trim u brought bv octe of lus 
Kirwiccpci', as hiving set u snare am! ought a hart- The 
poidicrT mi'-crslJc I'.'ifc ind hnulv pica[i his can^ with Nr 
Hiny, win i persuaded hi his own Wife, forgives the poacher. 
Thciilustratioii jnd its accompanying zev. arc of dcmbkintcfBt, 
linrr besides the picture provided of a rvpic=d poaching inddent. 
wc arc given i glimpse of a typical squire —on whom rested 
the responsibility of ers forcing the severe poaching laws. 

) «I (cf, text f». 41) - v « 

Partridge Shooting- Prom a odour engraving bv Samuel 
H.wtn in Keilitk FkM Sport*. Published by Edward Ontie 
(iSrs .. From the copy in the Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum, 

Samuel HoWeu (iT&;-i?ai) was RowLtmWon's brother-rn-law, 
He exhibited piexure; on sportingsubioos at the Royal Academy. 
These coloured engravings ate delightfully illustrative of the 
English countryside and the sports appropriate to each reason 
in its mm. Put diet: subjects cf test pp. 42,41. Another example 
of I Luu ctt’s work can be wen in Colour plate i. 

5 4* (cf- ten p. 4t) 

Hun ten coming by surprise mi a Ggre^- From a coloured para 
in Oritnia! ¥n!d Spurt i '(tSt- -ry. Published bv Edward Oraic 
from tilt MS. and design* of Captain Thomas Williamson. the 
drawings by Samuel 1 luwctt. f mm the copy in the Department 
uf Pouted Books, Stilish Museum. 

S|K*rt was j favourite subject for the colour print and not 
only iliai in English woods and ulitis. Here Samuel Howd! 
his depleted in Indian scene- i party hog-hunting has un¬ 
expectedly come upon a tigress ami htt tubs, The accompany¬ 
ing text by Captain Williamson is instructive in intent u well as 
descriptive: actrnrmin is called to the young tutui ill the centre 
W it£> has allowed his horse to cum, thus capoting isit back to the 
tigress' apt ing. The decorative uenmei-r <if the grasses and the 
whale composition.of rhr illustration «e worth curing for the 
high degree of excellence achieved in this type of print, which 
(ai can be win) did not depend entUdy fur its charm on colour, 

5 41, 4<S, 47 and 4I («£ text pp- J<>. 1?) 

1 [arrow Schoolroom, Cricket at Rugby, Dormitory w West¬ 
minster. and Refectory cf the King's Scholars at Westroimtw. 
From cointned plttFi in FI iittfp t) t f >' Colltgi 1/ If nilrrftr, li/an 
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Vtrtmhiitrr, etc. PubJiilieJ by Ruiiiljsh Arkerrmnn 
From s copy hi fhc Cambridge Uoiveniw Library 
TKc.ie four pbt,-* jrs given to illnsirstie sypje.il public stool 
condition* prior 10 Dr. Arnold's rr/urms. 

§ 49 ££ »«< P- n) 

Thomas Arnold. From iht portrait by T. Phillips (1855) in the 
National Port nut Gallery . 

Dr. Thomas Afield (1795- )i|i} became He-ulmaster of Rugbj 
in 1 ®£» And Pmfcs*of of Modem Hktcity at Oxford in ib^s. 
Deeply interested in social ami educational fjltesiious as well at 
in religious uxd historical lie devoted him-df to giving 

a dt9 ? moral Impulse to cducaliun ua a firm hi±m of reformed 
method. 

| jo («£ text p. 19) 

John Srujun \fil 3 - Fmm the portrait b;< G. F„ Wats? {1874) In 
ihe Mlliorul Permit Gallery. 

John Stuart Mill (1806— jy) was educated hy bis father op an 
exclusively intellectual basis—-the chdoi hktory and politic*! 
economy, logic axid morhemttics bad all formed subjectsofstudy 
before he wit$ rourtcecL A writer on. Add reviewer of* literary 
and philosophical themes, his political and social ideas were 
advanced, in that he advocated the rights of men and women to 
liberty of life aral thought, with freedom from the shackles of 
coftveminn. 

§p(cf (dtp. y 9 ) 

Thoma v Carlyle. From the portrait by $i* John Millais m the 
Naiional Port mil Gallery 

Thomas Cadylt (i79$—iCSa) began his mature lire as a school- 
maud but *00n look up literary Watte, connibutlng m the 
Kmn„ the J^nd^r w. Ff^j and other 

pjumak. German literature, history and contemporary economic 
and social conditions formed the main mb jeers of Ms writings 
from die SJfr of StiUftr and T/v Ft&sb Rti'&Jmh-n 10 ruth works 
as Cbarfism and Past ami Prtnnr and his lectures 0 ^ Hrrs 

tTV^fp itffd /Af Jfowv iff Histwy. The politinal economy of the 
day incurred hi* fiercest contempt; return to the Middle Ages 
and the rule of 'the hero 1 carBiiiurmg his gospel 

$ n (a. test p. 59) 

John ftusktn. From the portrait by H+ von Hetkomer{iSSi) in 
the National Fuirrait Gallery', 

John Ruskin (1^19-1900) is illustrated here iratnly because of 
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hr- influence on XI Xth century an and irdiitEfrurc. though ins 
ideas on social reform and hisinsistenct that beam? it onl y com¬ 
patible with truth ' 4 ftd virtue are of interest in rhdr contest 
of mid-VEciorijEin thought, especially *! a time when *o much 
stress wa* laid on material wcsdtb* In Afdtru Pmitrri he defende d 
TvrncrS Wiirk and later went nil to the Fte-Raphajdites, 

bin in the Srtw Uttxpj $f ArebU^tm and Sftwri d/ Ffarirr he ad¬ 
vocated the return to Gothic itthkecnur {especially to Italian 
Gothic) (cf, J Gv described by Charles Ha^hU M "one of" the 
flmfiuir; of Mr, RuikinS teaching'—the University Museum 
it Oxford), 

In practical jBnsuazkim of liis view* on social subjects he 
founded the Guild of Si_ George and encouraged. for instance, 
revival of the hand-made Linen industry in Labgdrie. 

If is worth noting that Carlyle, Rytkin and William Morris all 
looked back tv the mediaeval for iftspuatiocu 

£ \ $ («* P- Si) 

Appropriate muatsom HirNomufi,Tudor, Grecian and Roman 
residences / Engraving from Pomfjlit Airkftstmt by Richard 
Brown (ilfi)- From j copy In rhe Department of Primed 
Books, British Museum, 

Hie XlXth century passion for residences in the style of former 
age* is well documented by this hook, which is a pattern 

book for villas and 3 muses of all descriptions* cut to individual 
requirements; cottages ornccs vie with examples of Eboabethan 
timbering, a ‘Pompeian suburbia villa 1 with an "Egyptian 
FtovjJjQUi 1 or villas 1 3a grccquc with tbae a Ja Florentine. 

The plate reproduced he tc is designed to a how how well they 
may all be adnptcd To suit English tastes and in which titrations 
they tms best he located; if fancy prompted a mediaeval cssik, 
a Sleep bluff Hi the proper mist m Jrtw, a draical mansion 
fex|uired spacious lawn* anil ctnl*timing woodland, whereas 
a gabled mutm of Tudor *ir Elizabethan style should he deep in 
rrres on the bank of a gently misw&Eimg stream. 

Besides describing each individual srvlc and iw relation to the 
landscape, the author discusses such important topics as the 
layout uf tile ground^ the designing of garden tcmplea and 
the like. 

* 54 and 16 (c£ ten p. 61) 

Htc old anti imiu cauUi of Balmoral. From vignette wood en¬ 
graving by j. i>, Coupee, ^fter a sketch b y W. W\ Id (of the 
old cattle) and from a phoeugrapb (of the new otstfe) in Queen 
Victoria's Lufmt /mw /ajotki/ #/ *tr fj/r /b H'rg&/j/jrdb > 
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{£$4S-6l}. eiJiuofi edited by Artiluf 1 1 rips (tSMTj + 

Plum a copy in the Department of Printed Boots. British 
Museum. 

The old costk At Balmoral was described by the Quran in her 
Journal Mir *A pretty hide castle in the old Scottish style' 
(I September iS-iI) Srvcn year? liter she qqic* The new noose 
looks bexurifoj/ judibsslh cm to August (with a note or 
triumph) + Ths old castle gone and the tower completed* 4 
{Interior* of Balmoral m t@*7 can be teen at \j and Colour 
FUlr HI). 

t * (cf- tesii p, 61J 

Prince Albert at Bilim xaL Fnrtn .1 steel tugr j ring by F. Bacon 
(after Landseer's palming) in Quran Victoria*:* Ltjatj fre/t r tlx 
Jctrxirf of $ur Lift m rhe Hljfikndf (iS.py-§i ) Uhutrated edition, 
edited by Arthur J Idpi ( t 36&). From M copy to the Department 
m Printed Books, British Museum. 

In tbs volume published in memory of the Prfrtce Coosoit this 
eng raving ..f the Prince with the stag hr ha- shot forms the 
fn-tmfrpica. The scene is Balmm-d Forast in iSfc, the Quran 
on be seen On hdfseh&ck in the background 

$6 (Afe under note to 5 54 above) 

J 7 (cf. ec*t p, fit) 

Pfmee Albitr's study at Balmoral From a chrotiiybriiograpfa 
after a punning by J, Roberts in Queen Victoria'* Ltm*J fwm 
tb fm'fci 3/ ■ .t l Aft rtf ibt Hjgpfaxajr !liu-crated 

edition, edited by Anhui Help? (iHtiti). From a copy in the 
Department of Printed Books, BfHiih Museum. 

Thiv UJusmthmof the PH nee Cnruort^ sitting room as it was in 
September 1S17 with its simplicity -hramac» almost if viewed 
in rebrim lo the prevailing taste of ihe lime—is an interesting 
CfiJTimcnory on the Prince tnd an excellent foil to Landseers 
flamboyant and Imm-jUiJcfS picture of him (cL %%$% Fsttttnhmg 
us Balmoral w as planned on 'cottage' lines ami ihe dtnpde 
diinczcs and absence of elaboration of detail tuishi weJJ lute 
been copied with iidvantage in mqrjv .j i.ootcmputaiv inrviiof. 
(The companion Hlusttutkiii of die Quran's sitting roooi si 
Bairnor*! may be seen in Colon t Plate TIL) 

y S (cf. iw p. 61) 

"He pidii hi* mart>isjn down to snow ins lasic, 1 From u coloured 
ctihin^ by Rowkfidfem in The $f Ufi (til7) Fmm a 

copy in the Department of Primed Books, British Museum. 
The young iifttkc vb^c prtmi on the road* b pimired in 
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5 39 ; itwswii hcrt in the dutches of 'Taste whisper* in 

hi* car:—- 


Bui then the House JtrittCS the VUw* 
A structure it mage, lulf old. half new: 
The aid is. hm a croiVnofu^ pile 
Th* 4 »f |? in Jt wretched uyk; 

Tis tray adrice, the place to craw. 
Without dclsv to pull it dflwti 
And builcl - - * 


The work of no interior hands; 
Where use and elegance combine. 
Where Attic symmetry may jom, 

To ftfnn s jjmnd. and chaste dc^rgm 


When In the Architects ipt'cat. 

With jncuvus hthe plls to rear: 

The masons thorn, the seulpitirr Ijend, 

The artist* and their tfU alt end: 

All preparations duly made, 

And the hm stone in pompl* Laid. 

PslUdio ami Vitruvius groan 
Beneath the cnonndiii weight of 
The Wills ascend, die column* r i -c r 
Tiulc rules the work, the rminev flies. 

{Tb Dmtft 0/ Ufi} 


(c£ test p. fit) 

A vitti in Regent 1 ^ FstL From an engmving hy T IL Shepherd 
m lame* Eit tics' Mtiroflifun htprm n^fuh nr LtjahMtx/lx Xint 
tx*sik CtR/ttf-j 11817-5} From n copy in the. Department ot 
j 1 :jilted Books, British Museum. 

The author of tills book defines the vdh as “the mere pc^ond 
property and residence of the owner, where he retires to enjoy 
himself without Hiue," While making the distinction cleat 
between the villa and the pdace ot mansion (as dwelling* of 
uate) he o careful m explain the difference of this type of resi¬ 
dence from merchants* arid ittjpt-hilLcrt 1 hoses which 

cnrwd the sides of Qsphim R -jJ and Keniiingr mi Gm nmewt/ 
(Cf. tlir suburban villa* in 5 &>■) 

The ptCMim illmtrstiun it that of Grove Mouse, at that time 
belonging to G. B, Greeaoqgh, Esq. r and built by Pcdmu* 
Burton, it* tonic portico b raisod cm -» terrace inti flanked by 
win?* witii Pone columns. U should be eontrioted with 5 til. 
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' fro fef. test p. ( ii] 

Nc^' Buildings* Gascoyne Road, Gu stood Fsraie* I Tiiccnrv. 
Architect G. Wales* From A lithograph in the poswrssiun of the 
Society of Antiquaries 

These mid-Victim sm suburban villus iic typical of man5 small 
and flacdinnsrsiscd house? being built all tmifid rite ourikirti of 
London in the middle yean of The century, Ai rcritkntjjj urban 
rtevdopmenl they may be cunt rifled with indmtml lawn de- 
velopmair on another level m l 69, The Class land Ii*.taic 
dtvripped about iSs$ to the plans of hoc, Geurge Wales, a 

jur.’cynr, 
i>i (cf. tot j>. 61) 

A mid-Victorian clergynnurs ccidcnut., Quar Wood (near 
Stow-cuvtbe VCold), GlouoMtmhrre (i&jt)- ^ ~ J 1 HisUry tf 
it* G&tbff Rmrnlt by Gwrlts L. Eaittokc (ittyi). a copy in 
the Department of Printed Book*, H ritrih Mmeuni. 

This house, designed by j. L_ Pemon m for the Ret , R. 
W- Hippidey, is thown as $n example mj one type of house 

being erected in ’ Eic middk *>f the century, U< architect based 
!iir dcrigii? nn the current understanding of the principle- of 
mediaeval art (this example purports in bv. cjtIv XTVfa century 
in style. ddubiurrg s-iimc coniine QiJil influence}* ft should be 
contested whh € f 9 to assess the full difference of thought and 
feeling between i>jcinm> Burton Lind J. L. Pearson, or* for 
that matter between. Mr, G. B, Greenough and the Rev. R, W\ 
Hippiltey* It 15 perhaps only fair to add that j. L. Pearson 
[1817-97) left much tunable wosk in church archiiccoiic. 

? 6a (cf, test p. fit) 

Enron HalL Cue-* hi re. From 4 drawing by J. Buckie? (dntun on 
snipe by j_ D, Harding) for J. C Buckler^ l/im rf Exfm ILtlh 
CHtbn {iti6) v From a copy in the Cambridge University 
Library, 

This illustration shows the eailict Eaton Hall, begun by 
William Porden (a pupil of j airier Wyatt) in iBoy* and is given 
as an example of 'GrtkedraT Gothic as distinct frtim ‘Castle* 
Gothic {displayed In the fallowing iHintotcon { 6$) r 
Here the 1 naps ration is otnriouily oajirihmicai ami nor dnmcirtc* 
and has given birth tn tv- wets and cncnclkiK>ns t pointed windows 
with tracery {in cast iron), fan viudiing -md canopied niches, 
St may be remembered that Dr, Syntax in search of consolation 
paid a visit to Eatrm Hall in *fti- inti hi* soliloquy an that 
occiikut thrown an inrcrcsriisg light un one school fat teaii)of 
contemporary taste;— 
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l think tjm it should be rhc aim 

Of families * >f ancient name. 

Never* from fashion, to tmrftifbt 

Their lung csiuhtuhed character; 

The new rais'd structure should dispense 
The it vie of old magnsriccnrc- 
The grandeur of a former age 
Sb mltf still ihc wondrhjg e>c engage. 

And the last Hdt be proud to Elbe 
A mails km a* of fu truer dayv 

a i « 

The Lt±t auixtwif claims the pr. mt v 
For virtue b tfaese liter dws* 

Still as hii embower'd rouft lie see?* 

And walls bedeck'd wilt tracertei. 

Wind DU'S with rainbow colour* h Eight; 

Wilis many a fancied symbol 
And when he views die turrets rise 
In belli inegtihtrhics; 

Me feels wlut no Corinthian pile 
Would tell, though of die iicbesi style. 

That warnots, arnica men, teamed 
Had borne fafa name rn former ages, 

While hc J by cv f ry virrue known, 

Doc* bemoirr to it m he own. 

(Gnun XXX. The Sty&nJ Ttur 4/ Or, SjnUx 
in StnnA 4/ Cms&fefhx) 

5 (tf. r™ p T fit) 

Gtnidrirh Court* Herefordshire. From an air photograph by 
Avfoftlmi* Lid 

Bulls (between iiaiS and tSji} by Eifavurd Blare 
fur Sir S*nmcl Merrick* to house she Ltfesk great ^nllrerkm of 
armour, this sham a*tk fa of particular mt£fc*f In ihar be vis tea 
piovitiing an example of a nernGtithk interpretation nf j 
mediiicvaJ castle, its pernor v pc cm be een across Lhe vmDey, 
Tliii^ should us:'! be interpreted to mein that the Cl sen was a 
sjivEsh copy of the (listk- far from ti, but some of the charmo 
ledaric features of Goodrich and other castles of the Marches 
[notably for mrancc rhc triangular bunressutg of rhc great 
comer tcrwtfs) were reproduced by Biorc at Gondncb Court r 
the Con it was demolished in 1910. 

Blore was atthitact, topcigTaphlnf striit ^nd antiquary. He 
*11 
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the inspiration far Abbotsford for ?if Witiw Sctjfi* 
vas caoeenfioi in rcCD its traction wcirfe at Buckingham Paisa? 
anrl wai also (iirveyat to Wtstmifiiwi Abbey. Hit work a* 
topographer hn been LUuifated in several examples in curlier 
Vrthia of lilih 1 ::■- -v ,l..> V(«! I § ItTp 2 -i*. L^, 16 = ; 
VoL II, § ic, i i , while lti< antiquarian faiercats 'beside* being 
apparent in his architectural work) arc evidenced bv his 
jYWwrtA*/ R/wwr ^ Umimmr Perm* (iBm) and the work he 
did for Swtt on the Prwfiviuf Awtifdihi a/ Swtfwi as well tn 
hLs iUufHttrio® for hi* father** History of arid Surtees 1 

PwAaL-ar« 

Blare 1 * ttpurafion in the cica-Goduc movement is indicated by 
Thermo* Dibdia in his X wtktnt J ,i&rr (r it; 8), w hL-ie refer’, to 
Lard Ccwsbwse's ‘beaiuifnl Gothic \W built "kinder the 
Eitiemnj^ guidimrar of Mr. Bloix.' 

5 £4 (ef, tcir p. t 7 ) 

L irukra University. Prom 10 engraving in T. H- Shepherd 1 * 
W#rti*S j \hmpafu (181:7). Feoiti a copy in the Cambridge 
University Library. 

London University [founded 1817) was designed h\ William 
Wilkins, R.A.. and built under the direction of j. Gandy 
Oeertng, A.R.A. The building illustrated here is, of course* 
thit now known as l -niveruty College, Gower Merect. It should 
be cootrasred in ttvlc with a Uidvcaity buildiog in the itmi 
illufi ration ($ 61). London in 1817 drew srs iiupkatinn for 4 
giew Unbrenitt from classic *iyk, Oxford in 3811 for fr* new 
science m embraced t he neo-C] t rthk (c£* note below to f 61 ) r 

J [t£ teau p. 64) 

The University Museum* Oxford. From -4 liEitwry c/ tti Gottis 
Ra r/ai, by Charles J. E*nUfce (1I74). from 4 copy in the De¬ 
partment of Printed Books. British Museum. 

Tha Hhmraiian of* U niveau builds ng begun tn 18 n ^herald 
be contrasted with the foregoing oner of Guidon University 
(1 Hi j) t in order ro realize the difference dm divide* the two —a 
difference already imuneed and paralleled between 5 jg and Co, 
This; budding—the Museum of Physical Science*—ii called by 
Charier BosdakeXmc of thefirttfruiti'efMr. Ru*kiaX leaehlngh 
carried out by Me&sts, Deane and Woodwatd, it h an example 
nf the deliberately introduced Italian Gothic, sponsored by 
RmLin, though tkcrc are oibet Influence* as well: Eafckbe 
points oui the laboratory an die tight of the mam Horn as 
reminiscent of ihc Abb^a Kitchen ai Gkstonbury —js indeed 
it tl in cenetnl outline at Icait. 

*J 4 
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In the interior ibe sndtitiKis endeavoured tn realise the pun- 
cipJes of Th Sntx j/ Arfhf'rttiarr, that i&, not by Hide 

reproduction of mediaeval deeouiiivc fejtnrfv but by trying tn 
imbue their work wish the mediaeval ipirii. inmlatm^ h Into 
term* of ntmlrm materials, such u cast imrn 

S £i6 (cf. lexi p. 59) 

Chattel Dickons. From tbc portrait by A. Scholia: (18* to the 
Natiuita! Portrait GaFiery. 

Tlu= inii the SbHuwmg portrait of Thackeray ire given to 
ilhistmie the essentially XlXih csftEuiy development of liter 
novel. and pantGulirijp that of the. novel of social satire, In a 
host of novels Dickens soughs to bring home to the pubEtc of 
his day the evds of the slums or the need for prison reform* 
Against a teeming background ©t every type of character and 
dteJ, rich in humour and eccentndry, he held up m ridicule m 
eengurc, the hypocrite and the miser, the 'Philistine' and the 
sliahbv gentcd. the new nch T the church, the aristocracy* the 
intimrriilis;, bur tn *0 doing extracted die noaixztum amount of 
paEbos on behalf of the upprosed and helpless. 

£ 67 <** ten p. j$) 

W. M, ThacLerxy. From the ail * ketch by Samuel, Laurence in 
the National Poe trait Gallery. 

Tliaekcrjj, oil the odte hand (cf with note above on Glide* 
Dickens) used bis sa tiric al pen to extract the maximum cnict- 
tainrmint from social prettnticKUness, and t<> drau in bioad line* 
die passing life of his age (ms bidding and Smollett hat! done 
before lumj, He did not eonuuc himself however 10 ttitiEig at 
nabobs and adven Curtisses., or contrasting simple character^ such 
at Colond McwcomCi with dbcworld in which ihey found them- 
selves, but turned to rite previous century to give a vivid period 
piece La ILxry EimmJ. 

i (cf text p. 6y) 

A Yorkshire woollen mill. From an apf photograph by Acr»- 
Sims. LnL, by cmmciy of Mc^tv, Jatnc* Svca & Co,, Lid,, 
Veadno* Lccd.i. 

This iliusmik>n i* ihown jj a typical example if the wry in 
which indue trial growth in the XIXth *nd XXth caituiics ftms 
gruittilly dunged the iaec of igrieukuol country, h should be 
compared with earli er example in XVUldi century England 
ftg. cf. the illustrations of ji Colton twite mill and a copper and 
brassworks of the type's 11s Volume III of tbit history—£ 64 
and hi) where the nr mediate surra undines are still completely 
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nn*l Hme me original mill building* (dal mg from i$ba) can he 
seen in tiie centre of die group of criiil buildings—the tall 
pcdimcnted block nn the fight and the Iptr block on the Ictl 
A round them have gradually grown up more building* w and 
when they were needed for atparnkm at new developments tn 
pxoductiuEi. in tie foreground can be seep tie older cottages in 
wiki the workers would be hutiMsl* as yet irregularly set like 
any village layout, on lie left fut the r in tic diii Mice can be seen 
later terrace jppn.Tiimjiiin^ more closely to the typical 

XIX th century Lndtistml Er.>wti devdopmerrl (to be seen at its 
mutt mass-produced In the following illustration 5 %) arid to the 
fight and in the general background newer building develop¬ 
ment, where spacing Mid garden allotment mark a change tn 
outlook hom the last century's overcrowded indimml housing 
schemes. 

3 (hi \c£- teat pp. 6±, u8) 

Industrial housing a? Burnley. Lmcashire, From an air photo¬ 
graph by Aerulilmn, Lid. 

Thk air photograph is given to illustrate the enormous change 
that the industrial XIXth century made hi town devdopniepL 
The maximum number nf small houses was designed to fill the 
given space, each exactly like m neighbours, each street the 
counterpart of the adjoining ones. The factory chimneys can be 
seen nn the left, tight in ilic middle of die 'biick-Eu-backs* 
tltcmsdvcs, 

Thb URitijde of what luppcncd in actuality should he cun- 
traced with Robert Owen 1 * drettn of urall indtuttkl com¬ 
munities living with dignity amid open unrounding* (cf. $ tiju 

S70. 1 U 7 ** 75 "k 3 74 (cl texi pp. fn, 

Ftom \vjh Jcuiv in UTC I'vnsgn Tour of fin?*#, JtiniS and Rtfbitttm, 
by Richard Doyle (1834;, 

K ichard Doyle (it: .1 itt---n ■ if I I H ' (ihc poliricai «n«- 
lurkt), k a great way in ipirit from «liter ttti umti ffl such as 
Gillray mod Rowland-urn. 4* indeed ht: U from hi* enmermporary 
John Leech, a tclk >v. contributor to Pwk&. 'Dicky 1 Doyle 
joined the staff of iWf In 184$ and in 1849 designed ihe cove: 
which it lias retained ever since- In the same tear Pwi con* 
rained lilt fii*l sketches «4 wlt&t were ufterwards to become 
tevuttrs Cusf$r#s vf » Exgfyfbr, [These delightful com- 
mcormife on the comcmporaiy social stent urc exemplified in 
textual illustrations on pp. J4, fis, 69 and 76 in the present 
volvrmc,) Dbrlt left PaotA m 1 ^0 (due uj dirlctcncei on the 
papers anil-papd policy) devoid hirmelf n> bnutr- 
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dlusTrifsim. Fuuf yean biter jpptiTtt) the delicious F^fr^nt 
Irn* ttxrmwhich 5 70 m 74 arc taken. Dmle pnLt-. gentle fun ji 
ilic leu Utah y and scIf^iifTiektiey of the ‘Gran Bnton' 4nd rhe 
P-flgMfe ‘milord* on the Rhine, and thowi lm naive trio «t the 
Academy in Venice sampling Art* or un the • unhide ±zms of 
a diligence on the Si. G« 1 third "the better ii> enjoy the grandeur 
ni'the scene ry\ The delicacy of hue In these wtMdUockj, the 
kriiitk c£ crowd work, the quiet fun ye In imitate. Note far 
instance how *tfiUord" immmcs hitflielf in the On^rfrrl) ami 
lb Ttmci, look it the copyists and guide lecturer; m the 
Academy, and the conscious air of doing the thing propetIv on 
the Grand OmaL 

£ 7 f (c£ leu p* 66) 

A Court for King Cholera. Fftitn John Leech's taj/rr Pen* 

(*»** p - " ^ (1864), From a in the Cambridge 

University Library. 

|ohnJ_ecch [i IS 17-186,1 „ artcatuiijt end contribmu: to iWA 
and author of sporting sketches, it master of 4 htraltcr rone and 
more meuive wit than gentle Dicky" Doyle Kb Rick Burner^ 
l-hunc {j 90) on the one hand. And Ini linquirv into the Income 
of Bishops (textual iJiujfrJtior: on p H 46) or even lus Mprvf 
(tcattua! illustration p 87) or Road Sweeper (tc^tuai illustration 
p* 7$) form an interesting contrast io Doric's reaction to the 
Crnitraponty scene (for note on Doyle cfl note 10 5 70-74 
above); bur even at his harshest Leech is. genial o>mpafed with 
Gillcay ji a caricaturist. Apart from hit woodcuts foe Surtees* 
■rLi.*nfley C r i/; and Vfr Lc^h poured out canoons 14nd 

^kcichei for Pxteh from 1 £4; inwards, which unfold j com* 
ruenta-ry undress and Ottonm, contmtp&rirY politics, reforms 
jnd abuses, and topical mautri of all kinds for ihc middle Team 
of the Century. 

TTui scene 41 the back of Qxfdid Street *r late as the -sistie^ is 
2 homd reminder of slum conditions in the capital and dbe- 
wliere si tbs cfaieu It is typical of the area known a* The 
Rr>ofcerj\ which stretched from Great Russell Sum to Si* 
®hh its open midden* its foul overcrowded tmcmatxs 
and fill hy ragged denizens. 

5 7 b (cf fe-\i p, Gy) 

Going to the Great Exhibition. From Henry Maybew i 8 $j #r 

&dzritt$ifi£&f Mr. j*'ii Mr:. SiMs&oy' Wj^Wr;^. Uluscrated by 

H. M and G. CruikdiinL From 4 copy in the Cambridge 
\ niYCfStcy library, 

Miyhcw and Cmikshink managed 10 extract plena, of fun from 
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tHc risir ufiJ^prr .rindxL- to thcGt^ai Eihitiiikkn. uul fiothv any 
Ti;cin> at the expose of the pc'■vijidal* only. This ilhuttiiirah 
hows tiic transport jvmbLett! and incidentally gives a goad 
dn*C4|ipuf the bar se-hus of the penod (Qlhet examples ofbuttH 
it fhh period and later m the century miy be *ecn xt £ ?S and 
-re) and ja$ and it| bdmv ami Colour Plate IV; c£ note to The 
kit ( k -i gen-rra! nnrte on (For j. general note on the 

Crubhanb rf. time to f ami ic ) 

(cf icci p, 673 

Tlie Great Exhibition. 'Taken nfi the spot 1 by George 
Crnik-hun* and published by DsmLd ffoguc (can a* June tfr f t). 
Thii thaws the opening of the Great Erhibbiofl on j Miy 
i S| t. The Queen and the Prince Gimun whh ibe re*i *tf 
the Royal parry can be teen on I he dai* under the canopy; 
Lhe Archbnhop of Canterbury is odering up x prayer "for the 
Divine Blessing upon the objects 0 f tins Great E.'dl^^Hlion_ , 
In the right foreground can b-c seen 0 * 3 cr + & Qyiral Fotmttim 
(Foe -3 general note on the Gruikshariks c£ note r■:> J xo and 

S J«*) 

(ci re*:? p 70} 

Hyde Park \a % From Orhjn^J l f kwj *f Ijimkm jj it rtmtly if, 
by Thomas Shatter Bovs (with notes by Guile* Ollier) (1B42). 
from x copy m die DepairTrcenr of Printed Bonks* British 
M Luseum, 

This lithograph shows Hyde Park (near Gtosvenor Gate) with 
u fashionable crowd on horseback, in carnage* or on foot* The 
fftw h iaken looking up whir b now Park Lane towards 
Marble Arch. Ollier in lu> notes crmtnutN the ^indolent rase/ 
the ftriitommii! loungers, with the busy ary scenes* which 
Shelter Boj> illiterate* in the nine volntne. He pnttm m:t 
Tyburn (in rhe extreme distance) ** "the ipm where tcjv*c the 
Athc* of chr Merit usurper Oliver Co mwt?ll p p the building -«n 
the right (with columns) as the library 1 built w a picture galL ry 
for the Marquis nFWc&tmiiutcr'a mimian m h mi,\z hus codec- 
fieri of RUbcns F pabsMajs On the left in the middle distance he 
eiilli attention to "die pietry Grecian building' for a lodge for 
the keeper of Grmvenoi Gmz, and in the furthest distance ihe 
mofi of Hvde Park Place—the western ictminua of Cbrfbfd 
Street. This illustration of a fashionable o com erode in the 
middLs XIXth cenroty trughr be compared whh the Mxil m 
■ 7j.j (Volome HJ i) ^nd with E 3 u Maunct^ drawing in i&Bi 
of the p Rmr' (5 117 in this v^iumcj 
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$ 79 and So {c£ test p. jtt) 

Marble Arch and Regent Street f'rnBi engravings in Tit 
U ' rjr jnj'- by T. H. Shepherd (1&JI7). From a copy w 

tbs Qtmljiiiigc UorvcnitY Library. 

& ’? Bbous Marble Arch in i?t~. with a h or re-bus, csimge 
sfjt! riders Marble Arch had been built ±. : 1 n entry • : ■ Buckimf' 
ham Pahcs in iSiS and was not crctcJ i n its jm-cmi f ^ 
until tSj 1 (where it is shown in thin Slimration). As tan hr seen 
fnun this it wtw ar this time an actual entrance to the Park itseir. 
it was mtUt after elianges early in tins XXth century that it wii 
Lvbnilcd in the middle of the roadway. 

5 ^ ^ ows NjiA'ii Rcg&x Stiect {since destmyed and super- 
scried) with its elegant curve, bujh between 1 »t j and r*io to 
connect; Carlton House with the Regent’s Park. A greater 
contrast between the traffic illustrated {«,« (both in type ami 
CiirsccrLTiiii^ >nj ^rid tbflt of to-dbiv ui. ilifi dtr r jpoi Lain b&rdJy 
be imagined Note the typical urgency balconies and the 
decoration of the colonnade on the left 

Tlit bo is plying bcrwcLfi GidiCa and Islington, Note the 
Provident Litt Office (Counti Fire Office) ilamst die only 
familiar point to pur eyes 

§ fit (cf. rest p, 70) 

The fiver by Lambeth Palace. From an engraving in Vie \F/irln"j 
SUtrop^Ut, by J. H, Snip herd (1SJ7), From a copv in ike 
Cambridge University Library 

Tke civet was still used as 1 highway to a grater extent m the 
middle of the XlXth century than it is to-dav Thii busy scene 
bv Lambeth Police fk»s*b.i*a of all kinds including * piddle 
vteamcr in the frirr-round. Lambeth Bridge. which followed the 
lure of the ferry berwrot Millhutk and Lambeth PxLec. was nut 
ycr built; this ferry can be seen on the right. 

i Ba and Sj (cf. text p. St) 

Two details from Path's Derby Day' (,*,*) j n { hc Tate 
(nailery, London, (By courtesy of the T’iuitee-i.j 
A crovs-fceiinn of nud Vietonan types and classes is afforded 
us In Fifth's 'Derby Day': the course, the iiJe skows, the child 
performers, the gypsies, the carriage pa rue—ail arc included 
with photographic clarity and detail. FmhT diary tells u, tlmt 
die first akttchfe (or this were made i« May mdividual 

figure studies were also made and * mull oil ,fc ac h 0 f t j, e 
ovetaU socfic led to hit being commissioned to jmm this agb- 
ject in fill], Vi, ori. u-i this m begun in January 1SJ7 and n was 
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tniHhed in tunc for :hc Academy Hfctuhninn **i i 3 j 8 ; though 
certain aJicntkms were made in it after ddnlucioru Several 
rrt the htrofc* were painted from Frith'* family or friend? 
Tbrae two contrasted dttiib arc given to show' the varied 
crowd* ihe mixture of types ami classes the minutiae of die*5 
and -style. Though the scene Is ennscic>u*ly posed and 

ideal sued, 2* with nearly all Frith"* work, it is a fair sample of 
Vfcturhn anecdotal plinring. {Cf. i 57 *nd 31 for Regency 
racing scenes.) 

(cf. tear p. 83) 

Li&rword Ho! August 18^7. From rh-r one anal punting by 
Henry N, O'Neil in rhi po*ac»jr.n of Major Sir Richard G, 
Pxuhy. 

The Indian Mutiny and the war ia China gave octaiknfbr many 
such sccm as these in the itfticr; the troopship h about to sail 
and wive* and larniile* aie coming on shore after leave-Otfcuig. 
18? 7 had i-eeii the massacre at Ciwrnpote and the iiege of 
DeJh’. the Relief nf t ucknow w;h :,. come chat he pterin her. 
This was one of the most popular of O^NeilS paintings Bum 
in £817 in St, Petersburg* D + Nci 3 exhibited at the Academy from 
iS^a-79. lie piuued historical and genre subjects as well &s 
landscape and died in 1 SGo. 

(cf. text p. 68) 

From the original water-colour sketch by John Dobbin of the 
opening of dte Stock ton and Darlington Railway in September 
t H z -j . in the Science Museum, South Ketisingttfru (By cannery 
of Else Director of the Science Museum.) 

Tills fttmteue sketch of the opening in 1 Bs^ of the first passenger 
railway line 10 England 1% engaging as a curiosity* even jf it 
connor he claimed that the engine for instance is an accurate 
teprcscntaiion. 

The immediate forerunner of die railway proper hid been she 
intern of w* iftdcn nik and planta (later replaced by iron plates) 
over which horses drew waggon* of c -'a! (an example can be 
Acen in 5 *7 where the gradient served instead of hnisc power) 
and the type of inggOn is much the same as Gtimm had 
sketched it the end of the XVUIth century near Newcastle (cf. 
Volume UI p j 6jJ, ,\n early iicuin engine with trucks can be 
seen in § 11 in use at a Yorks hire colliery. The first user t if stcxru 
traction uux Richard TrevithickmSouth Wales in lie.} hut the 
passenger train did not occur until t&z% on the Stoeknjrt and 
Darlington Railway illustrated here: George Stephenson ■* 15 
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die engineer employed. The final fuldc^ cjf ihe steam loco¬ 
motive wav established some five yean Lsei with the building 
of rbeUverpt>f>l and Manchester Railway (cf. § a i, which shows 
the building of rite embankment -and tunnel m Edge Hii pn this 
line in 1830), A full description of the opening of the Stockton 
ami Darlington line is given in Longridgc's account of it pub¬ 
lished in 1S27 at Newcastle The locomotive was driven by 
George Stephenson J folio wed by a tender with coals and water, 
together with more waggons loaded with the same. a covered 
coach with the Committee and railway proprietors, and Emily 
twenty-one waggons for passengers. This sketch shows the 
covered coach* the passengers and the engine but qg coal 
waggons. (For other railway scenes cf also § 8^89* and textual 
illustration p. (Sty), 

5 S& S7 (cf. text pp. £ 8 , 69! 

‘Building a reiaimog wall at Camden Town* and 'Entrance to 
the Locomotive Engine House, Camden Town. 1 From lohn C. 
Botims's riv LwwSew 4 xd BkrmifsjsjhijR Kasfajf ( J ®59)* 

text by John Britton. From a copy in the Cambridge University 
Library. 

The London and Bi rmin gham Railway was the first main line 
from London, it was amalgamated with the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway (cf. | 21) and the Grand junction and 
Manchester and Bimunghin’t lines in 1846 to form the London 
and North-WeTOftHl Railway, 

These two illustrations show the budding of die retaining wall 
(17 September rlj$)—which operation was described by 
Dickens in DtwAry eadSfc— and ihe cut ranee to the locomotive 
sheds at the same place, with a typical engine of ihe time. 

The first engine to be used commercially was Blctikinsop’s (cf, 
* ti), <0 be fallowed by 'Puffing WHf (itffcj), the Stockton and 
Darlington locomotive (18:5) (cf. 5 85) and the "Rocket 1 (stag). 
All these were built on the same general principle and do not 
differ in basic form from the engines illustrated in * &7> though 
die design h becoming more 'tailored. 1, 

5 88 and 89 (cf. ren pp fc 6 Z k (>9) 

Fangboumc Station and Bristol Station. From joins C Bourne's 
Itisfsry Otjcnptt#* &/ tin Grr^t IFtifrrm Raiiz^ ^1846), From 
a copy in the Cambridge University Library. 

These two engravings are contrasted to show a small country 
station and an important city station. Examples of the first can 
be seen still with very little Alteration tip and down England to¬ 
day, its style will be familiar to all. In ihe plate of Bristol station* 
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panierular interest centres on the + Gothk f structure of the 
building* in strong rcdestasrical flavour;—itches, columns, 
capitals and hainiEtr-beajQ rwMUdctioail urchitertuic is still 
fa* in the future. § S9 shows 1 broad gauge locomotive* Carriages 
and trucks, 

5 90, 91 and « {<£ text pp, 75, 77, «6) 

‘The Home of the Kick Burner’ (1844), ’Fed’* f~h>>jp Bread 
Shop* (1846) andEmigration a Remedy (18+f), From cartoons 
bj’ John Leech in Early Ptxnllitigj from JFWA (1864). From a 
copy in the Cambridge University Library. 

These drawing* by Leech tdl their own tale of agricultural 
distress, of economic difficulties and of attempts to alleviate the 
lot of some at least by emigration, with a culminating scene 
confuting up colonial wealth and plenty. 

The protective Com Law of r 3 t; which had he nefirrd the 
filmier at the expense of the consumer (a, rat p. j) was 
repealed in 1846, nuking cheap bread for the populace rhe 
objective rather than die protected prosperity of the fanner 
against foreign competition. (For satirical comment on the 
farmer’s position cf. textual illustration p. 76), The agricultural 
labourer’s plight was brought about partly by the new Poor 
Law depriving him of outdoor relief, partly by the ducal of 
unemployment ami lower wages, due id the introduction of 
machinery—cheap bread was therefore the only thing to keep 
him from starving. Land owners and farmers on the other hand 
wanted com prices kept high (and cheap Foreign com kept out) 
to ensure profits and rents. Peel was intent on making England 
a cheap country for living and therefore first lowered and then 
removed import duties on most raw materials. The repeal of the 
Com Laws followed in June 1846. Mote the drawing of the 
c!nig ration some shows placards on the wall against vagrants 
and Chartists—' ‘ail inch meetings illegal'. (For a general note 
on Leech cf. note to | 7*.) 

§ 91 and 94 (df, text p. Bt) 

Child labour in the textile factories. From iilusirations in Lift 
and Adutn/ttrtj of Mitknti Armstrong tin Fatiotj Boj r by Frances 
Trollope (1840)- From a copy in the Department of Printed 
Books, British Museum. 

Frances Trollope fresh from her onslaughts on life in foe United 
States (>8ji) turned her mention at home TO foe horrors and 
abuses of the employment < if child labour in the textile factories. 
In her story of a child apprentice, she claims four her description 
of Deep Valley Mill ti that of a :cll mill in Derbyshire, and 
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based On unimpeachable authomv (footnote to p. 149 0/ 
YoL n of the Uft)> 

I 95 shows the interior of a mill-—die well-dressed visit ok, who 
hare fust colled, contrast With the tigged apprentice? and 
slatternly workers. Michael wbo has been pur to work at the 
'mules* to repair breakings of she threads, is greeting one of his 
former playmates. 

5 94 shows ragged hstlf-ararved factory children scrambling fbt 
food jt the pig-trough in the £a_nny*rd adjoining the factory. 
The text describes how the fare provided was miserable water 
pat ridge and lumps of oe-tea cake; the pig-trough represented 
the 'tk-ilita-—‘dainty citing for the starving prentice* of Deep 
Valley MHL f They depc on bundles of straw and the rule was 
that the children should work overtime to ensure that no 
valuable customer was disappointed These condition* should 
l?e coat tasted with the note to 5 64 in VoL III of this history 
to see how fat conditions had worsened in 1 bare forty-five 
years, 

i fcf. text p, 81) 

Anti-Slavery Society Convent ton (1840J. From the original 
painting by B. R. Haydn n in the National Permit Gallery. 
This Convention was held at the Freemasons 1 Hall, London, id 
June 1 a40, The President, Thomas Clarkson, is addressing the 
meeting. It h reproduced here, partly to show the interest in 
England for the abolition of slavery* but also by way of com¬ 
mentary on the conscience which could condone industrial 
conditions at home (as they existed even after die rB|j Factory 
Act), while deploring another country's employment of slave 
labour. 

i 96 and 97 {cf* text p. £S) 

Scenes in the Crimea. From Qkuttmdnns (from sketches made 
on the spot by W. Simpson) in George B rackcnbury** Caxiptugn 
in ff.t Crimts (iSjs-6). Fcoru a copy in the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library. 

These illkistradons show the conditio ns that itl equipped troops, 
had to face throughout the winter after Balaclava, and (in l 97] 
a hospital ward at Scutari, under Florence Nightingale's rule. 
The Crimean was (he rim war in which war correspondents 
(representing the chilly papers 1 accompanied the army and sect 
back despatches. William Simpson {iBlf-99) acted as war 
artist with the British Army, making draw ing> which were later 
published by Colnaghi and Sons as "lliusi rations of the War in 
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the East" Simpson afterwards joined the staff of the 

lliuitnted LsbuiW* JSKpv and served its artist in many subsequent 
theatre* of war, 

(For a typical ^furvy* *em out to build roach ia the Crimea c£ 
tcxiuaJ iliubtration, on p, £7}, 

^ 98 (c£ test p. 60 tad 10G note), 

Alfred Tennyson. From the portrait by G, F Watts (1875) In 
1 he National Portrait Gallery. 

Alfred Tennyson (1109-92) who m 18 yo succeeded Words¬ 
worth a-s Poci Laureaic, in his hovering between faith and 
doubt lq In Mm&rhm and in his romantic treatment of King 
Arthur and his knights in IdpIIi of fbt King is typical of his ape. 
The high finish of hb tcac ¥ with 113 polished imagery and 
the virtuosity of its vowel music, U the exact counterpart of the 
high icdinind finish of contemporary painting, the subjects 
often akin in popular iemhnenuJ appeal 

§ 99 (t£ text p. 109), 

Will Sam Morris. From die portrait by G. R Wats (t&flo) in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 

William Morns is selected here as a man who stood 

head and shoulders above his age, and who, possessed of de- 
mnniar energy nf mind and body, was pinlei and poet, 
designer and maker of furniture and leatiles, printer and pro¬ 
ducer of fine books and* finally, social reformer. He tevolu- 
rionbed taste in the latter part of rbc century and Morris 
hangings and wallpapers became the hall mark of the b ncw look" 
in interior decn ration. His KdrnscDtc Pres < established 1890) 
turned out elaborate editions based on Moms designed foams 
and Morris ornamental border, while in the middle of the 
century be bad helped to paint the fre-cocs at *hc. Oxford Onion. 
In poetry and prose he ranged from the B.rthij PdrcJist and 
Sigurd tit Vtkmg to Ntwifram Nvwben and Tht Drtdm vfjeht 
BjI/; the influences of the mediaeval romance and ihe Scandi¬ 
navian saga are iwrong in his verse, while his interest in socialism 
(based on pseudo-mediaeval ideas) indurated his prose work, 
h is worth remembtting that he was responsible for founding 
the Society foe the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

$ioo ■£(£ tdt pp. 44 anti 104) 

W- £ Gladstone. From the portrait by G, F. Warn in 

the National Portrait Gallery. 

W, E Gladstone (1&09-9B) is Him; c riled here not only 11 the 
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greai IJbtra! stales man of his igc but also as a man of his iiruc 
ia the high seriousness of thought and ideals* reflected faith¬ 
fully in hi* personal life, 

5 lot (of. text pn 106) 

Charles Darwin. From the p iitrail by J. Collie? sn the National 
Portrait Gallery, 

Charles Darwin ( i by hh Oft ?ht Qrfgitt of Spt.uj hj Mcmtf 

of NdUmi Sibemm in ?Bf9 plunged hb contemporaries into 
a battle of science rtrjjtr religion tbit lasted for the rest ot the 
century. The impact of unshackled enquiry on fundamentalist 
beliefs was necessarily noisy and far reaching in its dTecr. 


5 ioa (ct test p, 99) 

'A Gallant Reply* (rBGi), by George du Miuricr. From Jw/j 
Pufxrri from Psrnfk (1891). From % copy in the Department of 
Printed Iteoks. British Mu:cum. 

Formality and material abundance and elegance on social 
occasion* ^'Ctc still strongly evident in the eighties—for the 
informal background c£ ^ taj. 

Gtorgc du Maude* (185-4-96) besides his work as a black and 
white artist published three novels. Educated la Paris he sc- 
turned to London to take up a scientific career at his. father's 
wish, though his own instincts turned to drawing and music. 
In i&jfs, on tiis father's death* he returned to Paris as an art 
student, but after four yeais came hack to London and there- 
after contributed tp PsiKfb and Qim 4 tFVri and was thus 
launched on his career of social pictorial satire, lie succeeded 
f ohm Leech on the staff of Punch in 1: @64 and was a dost friend 
of Charles Keene, whose wotfc he much admiiccL Du MatmctV 
illustrations foil into well-denned dosses and the subject* occur 
again and again with modifiosiiont arid vatkijnnsj the rmuveaux 
riches, the aesthete, the ‘things one would rather hive said 
differently* and so on. At 1 commentary on the London social 
scene of roughly the last thirty years of the century—their 
tashsnns Hid manners—they arc unrivalled. In fbesO we can 
it ace the lavish scale ofenimainmeni, the formality of dress and 
manner^ or again ike conscious, tnformalisy nf Uokemiinism; 
large families and armies of serttnts, the latest cra^e, the 
beginnings of women's emancipation, tennis parties, picnics, 
sport, dubs, the Park—they are all here in rich profusion, 
though as the century wean on, the drawings become mote 
mechanical and conventional* both in line and spirit. The chant r 
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of the early dlugrmrinnf to Mrs. GaskdTs Wivti and Daughters 
(1866) could nut be repeated Intleimttely, (Cf. J 104.) 

S to) {c£. text p. 99) 

^Late for Dinner' (tS&6 }* by George du Maurier, From Smtty 
PkftmjrtM PiBKfi [1891). From a copy in the Deportment of 
Printed Books „ British Museum. 

The joys of a dinner party for the younger ur. embers of the 
family ate chronicled here (cf, the dinner parry itself m f ior 
above). An eager gathering on the stairs awaits the end of each 
course, the dishes being fallen upon as they rc-appear. Note the 
large family of children, witl the pinafores worn by the gids. 
(For it general dote on du Manner cf r note to § ioz above.) 

5 E04 (cT Gexf p, 99) 

Conversation Piece in 1S66. Illustration by George du Maurice 
to Whm$ and Dgjrgfitfrt by Mrs. GaakcU. From a copy in 

the Department of Printed Books, British Museum. 

This typical middle class iorrrior of the sixties should be con- 
\ rosie d with die mu ' h u\ i a re ll 1 b«*■ r .it e a ncl formal town ho us e 
interior of the eight]r> in $ 106 and with the informal country 
house interior ot { ic=7- The dress is also worth corn paring wirt 
that in 5 ioj f dj t instance^ Note the oveTTruntd liangings* the 
profiisioa of ^ritammu on the mifitdptecc and contrast with 
text illustration* on pp, 98* 99, {For j general note 00 du 
Maunet ci- note to § 101 above.) 

5 ioj (t£ text p. 99) 

'The Veto" (1&78) by George du Msuricr. Ftv,iti Exgihh$t<it>y at 
1 hmi{ 1880). From a copy in the Department of Printed Boob, 
British Museum. 

The elaboration of dress is satirised here, a? having reached the 
poinr where appearanceis everything comfort and convenience 
itself being entirely sacrificed to the latest co^c. (For a genera! 
note on du Maurier cf. note co £ ioa h ) 

5 tc<i (cf. iext p* 99) 

A forma! interior (1^78) by George du Maurier. From B^gSjA 
Srnef? *r HW (1U0). From a copy in the Depanmcni of 
Printed Books, British Museum. 

Tbi* formal music mom with its profusion of palms, screens 
and lights should be contras led with the simple interior in J 104 
or with l 107, where un informal interior, though of emit] 
*ophi*tkaiion T is shown. (For a general on du Maurict ef 
note to J toa.) 
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£ (cf. em p, ?*) 

"A cup of tea and .1 quiet cigarette: lunch*' by George du 

Maurier. From Eug/hh Seritty (1897} \ic printed from Harptr'j 
A confused medley of children* dogs, billiards. music 
And conversation reigns here and forms an amusing contrast 
to the scene in $ 106 with its chilly formality. (For a general 
note on du Mauriet cL note to 5 jo^,) 

5 10I (cfp test p, ™) 

'Amenities of the Tennis Lawn* (iSflj), by George do Mauricr* 
From Sttftfy Pit/urn from Puuth (1S91). Fioai a copy in the 
Deparmseni of Printed Books, British Museum. 

Men's tennis fashions in tSBj for mixed doubles took almost o- 
strange a* the women's to modem eyes, ( For a general note on 
du Mauriei ct note to § iox,] 

| 109 (cL text p. 10c] 

*A Victorian Picnic* (1887), by George du Maurier. From Scdity 
Pirtttrtj fnm Punch (1S91). From a copy in the Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum. 

Even picnics gave linlc unci in ratio n to 1 he fomidiir of women's 
dress, though men had a much e^ier formula. (For a general 
note on du Mxuricr e£ note to § ten.) 

$ 110 (dF* teat p P 100) 

'Amtniries of the Gentle Craft 7 (iSSjj. by George du Maurier. 
Pro m Satiety fit tor*J ft&m Punch (189 0 - From a copy in the 
Department of Printed Bocks* British Museum. 

Besides the realms of tennis and cycling ftf. 5 IoS and 1^7) 
women were also entering such sacred male preserves as fishing* 
Here a young woman is being initiated into the amricicics of 
the 'gentle craft . 1 (For a general note on du Maurier cf. note to 
§ tox.) 

* 1 it (c£ text p. too) 

'Clubwomen of 1S7S.' by George du Maurier. From Shirty 
Pit fans from Putsch (iSqi). From a copy in the Department of 
Printed Books* British Museum, 

Tills is an annump skit by du Manner on female emandparian in 
the form of a parody on the activities and manners of club men. 
Women*! dubs were becoming established in the cighrics. (For 
a gene ml note on du Maurier cf. note to 5 105 0 

§na (cL text p. roj) 

m A London Fog, 1 From the drawing by W* Small* Graphic 
Pcrtfai™ (1876}* From a copy in the Department of Printed 
Books, British Museum. 
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The specialized in social picfuira and this ill miration 

of i London fog from its portfolio pyhlidicd is 1076 sbowi 
some o fifes concomitants of a ‘pca-soupc**—the ikrcs, tin: lost 
umbrdka, the pickpockets* the general confusion. 

Ttj {cf, test p. 100} 

# lUnisgjtie Sands ‘ From the original paining by Arthur Boyd 
Hmtghion (iSSj) in the Tale Gallery, London. 

This picture of Ramsgate Sands in 1 Ed 1 shows children playing 
on the finds, while theic elders sit reading on tile breakwater m 
join in their play. 

Boyd Houghton (1836-75) was both painter and book : 11 ns- 
tzaioL The ^inmes of this painting of the Life of the s wide can 
be emphasized by comparison with the more arciEdaJ and 
"posed 1 piece of the same name by Frith (Cf- also with §114* 
rtj and 116). 

114 (cf. tent p, soo) 

Tegwell Bay, Kent, A Recollection of October jth, tih 3 / hy 
William Dyce. From the original painting m the Tate Gallery, 
London- (By courtesy of the Trustees.) 

In this ^uiei seascape of »stractive muted tones Arc one of the 
paimci's sons, his wife and her two e. Liters. They ill us? me s 
differemt kind of taitc in holidays from that shown in 5 113— 
seclusion and the pleasures of seeking for rare kinds of seaweed 
and shells (so beloved of Victorian families) take the place of 
the gregarious bathing and sarul-casdc making of Ramsgmie 
Sands. 

William Dyce (i Be6—64) was one of the Pre-Raphaelite group of 
painters and Professor o£ Fine Arts at King s College, London, 
as well as a leader in the J hgh^Churcb movement. His work 
covered fresco smd glass painting, portraiture and historical 
painting, 

i 13 {cf. teit p. 100) 

A seaside resort in the po 1 *. From a photograph bt Mr. Tom 
Bright. Reproduced by courtesy of Mi, H. A. MiUs ihiough 
Acrofilms, Ltd. 

This photograph is of twofold interest, first for its intimate 
picture of an unconscious seaside scene, and secondly for its 
ovn sake » a photograph of some technical achievement—note 
the foam pattern in tile forc^iounJ, for instance. 

The chief differences from to-duy thjr strike us ate the fact that 
everyone paddles rather than swims, that the general note in 
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dres 5 dark coloured and 'stuffy , 1 and that the whole scene 
to us «tw,ofdinariIy t auer^dtessed l , used as we axe to 
seeing die majority of people on the sands in swim-suits or 
Eight, brief clothing (For a fashionable promenade of the same 
date of, £ 116 below.) 

1 iS (c£ text p. ioo) 

Seatborough (1899), From the lUujtraii-i London NtUv of ii 
August 1899. 

This scene of a fashionable promenade should be contrasted 
with 5 uf of m informal scene on the beach of roughly the 
same dare. 

117 (c£ text p, roa) 

*The Park" (i&M), by George du Mauricr. From Sndrfy Pktwrs 
from Punr6 (1891). From 1 copy in the department of Printed 
Books, British Museum 

This scene might be contrasted with J t 3 of Hyde Park in 1*41, 
The leisurely, fashionable parade is much tbe sinic in geneul 
atmmphgfc, in spin: of forty yens'imemL (For a general note 
on du Mauricr tf. note to § tax.) 

t il (cf. text pr tot) 

•the Eton and Harrow Match 1 (i 3 ?fl) f by George du Miuficf* 
From Sstifiy xt bhm (1 S8o). From a copy in the Depart - 

mem of Printed Books s Bripsb Museum 
A luncheon party at Lord'* provides an excellent opportunity 
foj du Maurice to portray contemporary dress and atmosphere, 
(For a gcnesl note on Ju Mdiincr cf. note to § so2.) 

119 (cf, text p, tot) 

'Humility in splendour 1 (iSyS), by George du Manner, From 
Exphl' S&fctf et H&m (itiSo), From a copy in the Depimncnr 
of Primed Books* British Museum, 

The nouveau ticfac in his exaggerated and grandiloquent 
splendour is burlesqued by du Minder M “finding no place like 
p cifne,“ (For a general note on tin Mauncr cf* note to 5 10t *) 

1 jo (cf test p* lex) 

'Aesthetic with a vengeance 1 (lEy*). by George tin Maurice. 
From Stfitiy Pkimi Jf&& P*mh From a copy in the 

Department of Printed Books, British Museum. 

The significance of btilil and mjLiqiietetie is well understood by 
die tTi 1 vaung men by the man td piece, even the choice of a wife 
is dctc mined by her ability to 'tone* with the fashionable scheme 
of decoration. (For a general note on du Mamie r <£ note to 101.) 
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lit 2nd ti 1 (cf. rc=rt p, 105) 

'The Main Ounce 1 {197#} and 'The Festive Season* by 

George du Marnier. From Start} Pittm* frm Pmct (1E91). 
Fiona ft copy in the Department nf Primed Books, British 
Museum. 

Long (families, especially of girls* made thr question of early and 

advantageous marriages for their offspring 3 main preoccupa¬ 
tion For Victorian parents 

Each house of any prehension had ti fuD complement of ser¬ 
vants. <rxch perfortumg the duties proper to his or bet place in 
the hierarchy* butler and housekeeper, lady's maid and volet* 
pailn.uni sa ids, footmen* housemaids and kitchenmaids, and 
perhaps most important and demanding of all—the cook. This 
niuttrarion should be compared with the two of servants (at 
* ifl and t <>J by Rowlandson at the beginning of the century. 
(For a general note on du Msrarier <£ note Tn g toi*) 

irj (cf. teat p + no) 

' A young ladies' seminary" (1876}, by George du Manner, From 
Sttitfj Plrthrtj /raw Puj^h (1691). From a copy in the Depart¬ 
ment of Printed Books* British Museum. 

Thi* llliistrarion of the ^crocodile' from a young ladies* seminary 
might be contrasted with the illustration following of an arith¬ 
metic class undee the conditions of ^fioce 1 education of some 
sixteen years later* (For a note on educational development cf. 
note to l 114.) (For a general note on du M&ucjcr cf, note to 

| iOi)r 

124 (cf. iCEt pfL t 19, iso) 

Free Education. Sketch from the lUuftrattd London Nms of x 
Oaober ifejiL 

Various aspects of school life, earlier ki the XIXib century have 
been illustrated (c£ £ 4$—48). Education m understood by the old 
free grammar schools bad long passed away, private schools and 
academies flourished in both the XVTIIth and XlXtb centuries 
and charity schools had been maintained since Queen Arnie's 
Deign. Successive Acts were passed which enlarged and de¬ 
veloped the grammar school curriculum, and at the same time 
effort! were made to provide cieffient&TT education under a 
system of state grams* on a national scale—finally achieved by the 
1901 Act. A rpcciiJ feature of the i&^i programme was free 
education, the Chancellor of the Exchequer producing a surplus 
of £2 million in his Budget— that is* roughly the sum estimated 
to cover the c^t of rtmirting school fees. Elementary education 
became free from the 1 September of that *arr.c year, 
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NOTES TO TtiS ILM'STHATIONS 

$ HJ (c£ teat pp* 90, in) 

The Joy* of Photography' (i ft86) p by George da ,Mmirier. From 
Stoitfjt Paeiurtt from Puzib (1&91). From i copy io the Depart- 
meat of Printed Books, British Museum. 

Photography proper (preceded by die daguerrotype) is associa- 
ted with the name of tox Talbot, who in 3^5 * discovered bow 
to JBI his prints from sensitized paper and devised the printing 
of positives from negatives. This dhistrmoo shows one of du 
Mila tier's ‘gentle bearded intcUectmis 1 (c£ p. 9$} enduring the 
agonies of being posed for the camera. (1 : or a general note on 
du Maurier cl, note EO § lot) 

5 116 (tf. terr p, ftj) 

'Speaking to Paris from London*—completion of the Anglo- 
French telephone. Sketch from die UfastruftA LmAr Nfws 
i§ March 1691, 

The precursor of the telephone, which could reproduce musical 
sounds, was produced in i&Goby J. P. Hds, but the transmission 
of speech wasr not achieved until 1 &j 6 by Graham BelL Com¬ 
munication by means of signals betw een London and Paris liad 
been achieved by submarine cable in iftja bui the tdephone 
fitsE made it possible 10 communicate by direct speech from 
London to Paris 01 rkt wjj, 

§ \ xj (c£ teat p, ion) 

American Cyclists in EngLmJ. Sketch from the ffluftrstid 
Loudon Xmi 9 July 1B98- 

Tnc. bicycle had become fashionable soon after it left 'be bone- 
shaker stage and came with rubber lyres ami two wheels of the 
same size doper to the modern bicycle its we know- it. 

This illustration 1* of twofold interest in that it shows the 
extest to which the bicycle was. by this- time an easy, pleasant 
medium of getting about, but also is witness ic« rhe enthusiasm 
ami energy or the American tourist in exploring England 

§ rat (cf. test p. 114) 

\\ Steep run to Tunbridge. * Sketch from the Uhtftrtttd Lan&m 

Ntm i'j April 189ft (Supplement).. 

Early iclf-propelled educk^such as Richard Trevithick's a team 
carriage of rttoi* were ihc progenitors of inch vehicles as the 
stcani-buact ihown in § 15,9, Dmmlet had evolved the petrol 
giii mot o r by 3 8 i 4 m d the rafter the ins ex nal combus ? £□ a engine 
determined the main line of development. This illustration 
show* part of an Easter Motoring Meeting —the Holiday Tour 
of the Automobile Club. 
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§ U9(<± p. 114) 

Hofst-biL'CS faring steam-bus. Sketch from the likutrattd 
’Landtm Ntvf 18 June 18jf8 + 

Until 1896 regulations were in force 10 prevent mechanically 
propelled ai£iag» tratfclliiig at a greater speed than font miles 
per hour* die propulsion of such carriages by steam or gas 
demanded revision of these laws and a special excursion was 
made from London to Brighton on X4 November of that year 
to celebrate the removal of the restrictions. This sketch shows 
the rivalry of horse-power and 5ream-power: the Self Acting 
Steam Omnibus Co, operated from Oxford Street to Ealing. 

5 150 (c£ text p, 113) 

J Naval Manoeuvre*—Steam Tactics. 1 Sketch frem the I Hu;- 
tmttd L&ufon AW iz August 1893. 

The hrsr use of steam for navigation dated from rSoi and in 
1838 the first atcanaihip proper crossed the Atlantic, Soon war- 
ships followed the example of the merchant navy, the use of 
engines for propulsion, required prelection against guns and 
demanded annour plating; the ironclad* therefore came ro 
supersede the old wouden battleships of the Victory type- Here 
one can sec the heavy ammcct and modification of design that 
Jjav^ accompimicd the change over and subsequent develop¬ 
ment of ihc dcTL 

§ 111 and t J \Z (cf, text p. *09} 

"The nineties*" From photographs of 1899 by Mr. Tom Bright. 
Reproduced bv courtesv of Mr, H. A. Mills through Acrofihns. 
Lti 

’The fust photograph, 5 iji, showing poster hoardings by the 
Old AHwnhra in Leicester Squire, includes many advertise¬ 
ments that are rdll household names to-day; it is reproduced 
here both as a Link with the present and a reminder of the differ¬ 
ences tif yesterday* $ i 32 besides being redolent of the cheat re of 
the nineties Ls interesting as well lor the student of poster art— 
the English theatre bills of the nineties seem much nearer to the 
world of Toulouse-Lautrec* 

§ 133 (cf. p + 125) 

'The Cky m in 1897. From a photograph of 1897 by Mi. Tom 
Blight. Reproduced by courtesy of Mr. H- A Mills through 
Acrtihlms t Lid. 

Taken at the time of Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee 
(preparation for the deco rat] atis aud stands can be seen in the 
background) this photograph gives a view of Queen Victoria 
17a 



NOTES TO THU ILLUSTRATIONS 

Sireer, its * rathe ,hs passers-by. Note bow drab dress has become, 
how workaday the world appears in comparison with Shorter 
Boys 1 or Shepherd's London. (C£ 5 19 *wl 

5 1 14 (ef- text p. uj) 

A London Park. pEam a photograph by Mu. Tom Bright 
Reproduced by courtesy of Sir. J-L A + Mills through Aerofilms, 
Ltd 

T!di London Park has not been idea tided but ihe photograph is 
chosen to show the dress of the period, the sober middle class 
promenade is distinct from the du Mailt tet sketches of fashi on- 
able Landau society, 

$ tj j (cL text p H i i}) 

"The end of the Queen's Iasi Journey * Ftani die itiujtrtiftd 
LmUm NiWJ of $ February 1901, 

The death of Queen Victoria in ifoi marked the dosing of an 
epoch, as well as the end of a remarkable and dominant per- 
somlitTp and as such it is chosen to conclude this volume. It 
shows the funeral procession leaving Windsor Castle for ihe 
Royal Mausoleum at Frogmcic* 

Jr may be remarked that except for her inddenial appearance in 
the background of % Queen Victoria Is nowhere directly 
pictured in this volume- This is partly bccau&c ! \uvt preferred 
to let her speak through the atmosphere and events of her 
reign rmher dun through her portraits, to leu he Prince Conson 
{who had such a great influence on her life), her own beloved 
Balmoral, the Great Exhibit]on, Socseiy and the London scent 
from the thirties to the nineties set forth whit the Victorian age 
meantj rather than to expect the well-known p inraits of her as 
girl, as matron or a* widow to convey any sense of she great¬ 
ness and the limitations of her own pe^oiuSity or of her world. 

Text illustration, p* 46* 

’Gallop among the Bishops" By Leech from L^trr 

Pcnrilhngs fnm Fhtuh (t86f). From m copy in the Cambridge 
University Library. 

During the fifties Pmvb concerned itself very much with 
ecclesiastical reform—the discrepancy between rich livings and 
indigent curacies P Puseyism and 1 Popish 1 "church furnishings and 
Sunday o^ervaocc. A selection of these by Leech are given 
here (c£ textual illustrations on pp a $z and 

attitude towards ' Popery p brought about Doyle's re¬ 
signation from the paper, and his reactions 10 ihe eoatro™&y 
may be deduced from the illustration (on p, 14] showing 
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Christ bn Gcntlrarin denouncing the Pope in Hieter HflLL (Foi 
jt not c on J, Leech cf note to 5 71*} 

Test illustration p. 47 

‘Mother Church putting her own house in order* (tfito). By J. 
Leech uotn Early PtfidUh%t fm *r (1864). From a copy in 

the Cambridge University Library. 

Pur.;b applauded the removal of ’Popish' furnishings in order 
to provide payment for the poorer clergy. This is one of many 
inri-RotnamiL cartoons about this rime, (For a general note on 
I^eech cL note to $ 75*) 

Teal illusiration p. J1 

T Puritan Sunday or what wc must all come to* (1S50). By J, 
Leech from EkfA Vntriliitigi frm launch (1864). From a copy in 
the Cambridge University Library. 

The occasion of this cartoon was Lord Ashley's motion for the 
discontinuance of Post Office labour on Sunday; Pt&uh loresees 
the Bishop bdng forced to black hia own boots, if Sunday 
observance is carried to its logical conclusion (For a general 
note on Leech cf. cote to § 75.) 

Text illustration p. jj 

Please, Me. Bishops which is Popery and which is Pu&eyism?* 
By J. Leech from Burfy PmiJiixgf frm Pmrh (1S&4). 
From a copy in the Cambridge University Library, 

F&Kfk was always eager to point out Rcmus-h l ean i n gs and here 
suggests ihM the High Church (or Angl^Cathollc) parry in the 
Established Church (led by Puscy) was really indriringuishable 
from the Roman Church itself, to which Newman had already 
been converted* (For % genera! note on Leech cL note to § 7 b) 

Text illustration p. 14 

Popular outburst against ‘Papal aggrrsriotU From Richard 
Doyles Nfamtrf md Cattzms cf j* Fiiglysht {1649-50). From a 
copy tn The Cambridge Univerrity library. 

Popular opinion was greatly roused by rite Papal Bull of iSjo 
and the pastoral letter of Cardinal Wiseman (Archbishop 
Designate of Wes mris ter), assuming the extension of papal rule 
over England. Tile reply to this was the Ecderiustiod Tides 
Bill of r® j in which prevented Roman Catholic bishops assuming 
ecclesiastical titles taken from any place in the United Kingdom, 
Public feeling ran high and the spirit of intolerance was strong. 
The H Queen hersdf wrote:—*1 much teg ter the unchristian md in¬ 
tolerant spirit exhibited by many people at the public meetings. 1 
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NOTE* TO THE (LU STRATIONS 

Doyle himself broke with Pa wh over its a tunn j; tc ’Poperr' and 
this Tt-uodeni pokes quiet fun at the audience gathered fo hear 
*A Chxhrian Gentleman demmneyoge ye Pc^pe’ in Eicicr Kail. 
(For a general note on Doyle cL not t to 

Tm illustration p, 6t 

f Tlic Royal Academy Exhibition/ F tom Richard Doyle's Mmxtrj 
v/ j* Exgljjbf (n& 4 *.—%■:). From * copy in :he Cam¬ 
bridge University Librarr. 

Boyle bits drawn for ug the Royal Academy's summer exhibition 
m its heyday: ihc pictures on die wall speak for themselves* so 
do the visitors-—<he fasiironable, the connoisseur (peering 
through his glass), the eccentric and she aesthetic* (For n 
general aoce on Doyle cL note to g 70-74-) 

Text dlusirarinn p. 69 

- A Railway Station, showvngc ye Traveller* RefrahyngtJ them¬ 
selves/ From Richard Doyle'sAI ospot &td Custom, 

{it^yoy From a copy in the Cambridge Uni versity Library. 
Before the days of railway diningora she train stopped at 
certain stations for a meal to be taken- This plate shows a hah at 
Reading* the whole train-load ha* turned out to snatch a meal 
fuid can be seen devouring pic? and leg* of chicken at the 
station buffet, On the platform flic Guard rings Ms bell to warn 
passengers ihar die train is sImmii in ^urt* An agitated rush 
of travellers takes place in the background. We can almost 
hear the pandentonium and share the indigestion of dje travel¬ 
ers. (For a general note on Doyle cf. note to J 7c-74,) 

Tote illustration p, 71 

Rowland Hill’s Triumphal entry into St* Mattin-le^randV 
(184^). By J* Leech from JLirly PtmiUitigt frvm /Wi (1864), 
fiorn a copy i n the Cambridge Vnivcrsitv Lib miv r 
Rowland Hill, schoolmaster and son of a schooltiLastcr, set gut 
his postal proposals in a pamphlet in iSjy* oij thethesin that di e 
smaller the postal fee charged* the greater the number of user* 
would he and hence the larger the profits cf the Post Office. A 
uniform fee o: one penny per halfQttocc^whatever tne distance, 

^ as t o he charged. The Post Office authorities condemned the 
pkn, the Postmaster General catling it the Wildest and most 
extravagant ichcmc ever heard. However* the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Me. Spring Rice; had the courage and acumen ro 
make provision in h h Budget and rhe proposals were adopted 
Postal charge* in force prior to this were bused un distance and 
could not he prepaid: member* of the Govcointent and 

m 
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Parliament, however, could frank their men, their families’ and 
friends* letters, for &ee conveyance; a practice obviously open 
to criticism. (For a general note on Leech cf. note to 5 71 *) 

Ten illustration p. 7s , . . *, * & 

'The Gold Rush. The Knid Sweeper off to California (1B49). By 
J. Leech from E^rh PtmlUngiJr^ /W (JB&O- Prom a «W 
in the Cambridge University library. 

The riill title of emigration followed Lie opening up of the gold 
riclii* in Calif ornia and Australia Here a road sweeper sets off to 
make his golden fortune, Anotlier kind of emigrant can be seen 
in $ 9s. (For a general note on Leech cf, note to £ 75 ■) 

Teat illust ration p. 76 

*A Banquet showynge ye Farmers Friend impressynge on ye 
Agricultural interest that it is ruined,’ From Richard Doyle’s 
Mumt? mJOvtamajyt B^sht (1B49-jo). From 1 copy in the 
Cambridge University Library. {Cf. note to § 90-?*.) 

L'p to t Si 1 English fanning had the benefit of the high price of 
cum due to the Napoleonic Wars, the Com Law's themselves 
Nrin g passed in my 10 protect the farmer against low-priced 
imports of corn 1 caul ting from tbc rapid fall in price atrer the 
war. As already described in the note to § 9=-?* the repeal of 
the Corn Laws came in 1846, necessitated by the poverty and 
unrest of the labouring classes. This policy mtu rally displeased 
the farmer and Landowner, Doyle in this woodcut shows well- 
fed diners (with a sumptuous spread in front of them) giving 
teady ear to the prophecy of tbcb impending ruin. (Foragenem! 
note on Doyle cf. note t a K 7 ®- 74 -i 

Text illutLrJtion p. By 

‘The Navvy’ (1»j 5). By J* Uecb from Uttr PnuilBtgJfnm Pimb 
(1S6J). From a copy in the Cambridge University Library 
‘Terrible conditions in the Army in the Crimea being greatly 
increased tor want of roads a corps of navvies was lent out ’ 
(Cf. J .jfi ind 97 for illustration 1 ■ jf conditions its the Crimea.) 
(Fot a general note on Leech cf, note to J 71 -) 

Test illustration pp. 98, 99 

■Reformed:' taste in interior decoration (<Sf>8), Designs by 
Charles L, Fmtlikc from his Hinfi <sn tlmifia/d Turti (186*). 
i-rom s copy in the Department of Printed Books, British 
Museum. 

In this book on 'reformed' taste, the author la>> down that 
‘Every article of furniture should at the first glance, proclaim its 
real purpose.' in discussing bedroom furniture he say* that 
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NOT I * TCJ TIJS U.LtJ5THATlDNJ 

miixitm bedxocinat are si s rule too fussy in thdf fining up* iron 
bcditi&jJs diould iwri Ijc plinth 1ml > canopy and k'&d curiiiim 
may be made m cxuimbinjc ‘nut « link to the picn«e*<jUHSCij 
uf u modern l^rocjrn/ Gn-e rlti* 'hnukl be washable, hr think* 
tlie kind uf coumopatKS *ecn in acrrmtf bcdfyomc much the 
bcst T ami dpcrid pettitonts fot dressing tabic£ r and bulged yr 
ihapcd Ettiars for futukiitt, 

Of the mantelpiece shdreshc. says A link museum may ihus be 
formed and teamm a source of listing pj erasure to tis possessors/ 
Of the sideboard 'The general arrangement of an ordinary 
English sideboard is tea* a ruble enough' he comments, He 
proclaims sguim vam;$h for wood carving and particularly 
agamsc machme-made ornament with an artificial lustre. 

These designs and comments arc of parried at interest when 
e tewed ag&lmt the example* of furniture and taste m the Great 
Exhibition's Catalogue of tS$t. Though it ihouLd always be 
remembered ikit h\ its veil rumre tie Great Ejchibiiion 
mtrarted lie t-.nir tie force, the ingeniously cmiliivcd, ibe ottrnf. 
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